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PUBLIC. 


SINCE the 1 work has been in FA 
preſs, a publication on the French revolution 
has appeared from the pen of Dr. Moore, in 
the. Dedication of which, addreſſed to his 
Grace the Duke of Devonſhire, the author 
contrives to procure. a ſort of teſtimony of 
his impartiality. Had this declaration of im- 
partiality come directly from the author him- 
ſelf, it would have been unneceſſary to have 
noticed it ; but this praiſe, he ſays, came from 
a near connection of his Grace, whom he met 
with in a foreign country. 


It is evident, that the elegant and accom- 5 


pliſhed Ducheſs is meant to be underſtood as 
being the perſon to whom this alluſion is 
43 made: 


EN TO THE PUBLIC, 


eat. 


made ; and the world at large may be apt to 
think, that the ſpecies of impartiality to which 
the Doctor lays claim, on account of the 
compliment paid to him, was that praiſe- : 
worthy impartiality which, in caſes of doubt 
or uncertainty, ſuſpends opinion. 


The learned Doctor gives the world to un- 
derſtand, through the medium of a dedication 
to his Grace, that his firſt work on the revo- 

lution of France was ſuch a production, that 
_ democrats thought him an ariſtocrat, and ariſ- 
tocrats called him a democrat. 31%] 


Upon this the Doctor makes his own com- 
mentary, and in doing ſo is exceedingly fa- 
vourable to himſelf, by inſinuating that can- 
dour and impartiality are always liable to this 


hard fate. 


With reſpect to the opinion of ariſtocrats, 
reſpecting the Doctor's democracy, it would 
be wrong and abſurd to diſpute it, becauſe 
there are no grounds for going upon in doing 
ſo; and as for the opinion of democrats, 
there are ſo many different claſſes of them, 
that it would be ſtrange indeed, if ſome of 


thoſe claſſes ſhould not find the Doctor too 
much 


TO THE PUBLIC; 7 
much of an ariſtocrat. Briſſot and Petion, 
and even Hebert; (who murdered the amiable 
friend of the Ducheſs of Devonſhire, the man 
who murdered the Princeſs of Lamballe) were 
all accuſed of favouring royalty; ſo that it is 
not impoſſible that the Doctor might be ſuſ- 
pected by ſuch perſons of being too much at- 
tached to government and order. 


I ſhould think it improper to take any no- 
tice of this Dedication, were it not in very 
legible characters a declaration, that all thoſe 
perſons who ſhew themſelves decided in their 
opinion with regard to the revolution, are 
guided by partiality and prejudice. | 


Whether it was a banter, or a compliment, 
which the relation of his Grace meant to 
| beſtow on the Doctor, I cannot pretend to 
determine; but I confeſs I am inclined to 
think, that it was not intended as a compli- 
ment. I am juſt as much at a loſs to know _ 
with what intention he has retorted the equi- 
voque upon the Duke, by claiming his patro- 
nage in a dedication, in which he plainly ſays, 
that he cannot decide between the murderers 
and their victims, between order and anarchy, 


between crime and misfortunes 3 
A4 The 
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The judge who condemns may be as im- 
partial as the judge who acquits, but the judge 
who, with full evidence before him, forms 
no opinion at all, puts up a fingular ſort of 
claim to impartiality. When Robertſon ſpoke 
of the cruelties of the Spaniards in Mexico, 
and Gibbon of the crimes of Roman empe- 
rors, they condemned, like men, actions which 
diſgraced mankind. They did more ſtill, 
they condemned the governments that per- 
mitted ſuch iniquities, and they ſpoke with 
indignation of that love of gold, and that cor- 
ruption of manners, which led to ſuch diſ- 
graceful exceſſes. Like Addiſon, they thought 
that to be neutral in ſuch a cauſe was a crime, 
and they would have joined in ſaying, with 
the auſtere and virtuous Roman, 


I ſhould have bluſtvd, if Cato's houſe had ſtood 
Aloof, or flouriſh'd in a civil war. 


The Doctor, i perhaps of begin- 
ning a new career in hiſtory, means to ſepa- 
rate cauſes and effects, for he takes care, 
while he makes the facrifice to decency, of 
condemning the maſſacres, not to hint at the 
firſt cauſes of thoſe exceſſes, although that 
is one of the profeſſed objects of his publi- 
cation. This conduct may appear to ſome 

to 


N 
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to be like that of the French heroes them- 
ſelves, who, though they diſapprove of indi- 
vidual acts of cruelty, never ſhew any diſ- 


approbation of the principles 1 opinions 
which led to them. 


As be Doctor did not, probably, intend. to 
give the world merely what is to be found in the 
Gazettes, he ſhould have endeavoured to ſhew 
whether there is, or is not, any connection 
between the principles by which the revolu- 
tioniſts are guided, and the crimes which they 
have committed ; it would have been a very 
great ' ſatisfaction to know the opinion of an 
impartial writer on this important ſubject, 
and to know whether the principle of revolt, 
as laid down in the Rights of Man, Had, or 

had not, any connection, with the ſacred 

revolts which brought a virtuous king to the 
' ſcaffold, and a whole nation to miſery and 
want. Briſſot was more frank than the 
Doctor, and told us plainly, that the holy duty 
of inſurrection, when ill applied, leads to 
anarchy and miſery. 


An Engliſh nobleman can ſcarcely think it 
an honour to be ſuppoſed to patroniſe a work, 


the author of which boaſts that he is ſo free | 


from 
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from prejudice, that his readers cannot find out; 
whether he approves moſt of thoſe who pil- 
laged, plundered, and maſſacred the nobility of 
France, or of thoſe who were pillaged and 

plundered. The Doctor, as a modern philoſo- | 
pher, may look with indifference on the 
events of this world, and fee the murderers 
and the murdered with the ſame eye, or the 
ſpoilers and the ſpoiled ; but in his quality of 
an abſtract philoſopher, it is difficult to con- 
ceive why he preferred dedicating his work to 
the Duke, when it might have been done 
with juſt as much propriety to the old woman 
who ſells ballads and oranges under his Grace's 
wall; for as he balances between the noble- 
man and the ſans culotte, there can be no 
evident moral reaſon for preferring the noble- 
man. As to the material advantages, the ad. 
vantages of truckling commodity, that's another 
affair, and 1s belt known to the DoRor him« 


ſelf. 


The French Jacobins have one good rule 
amongſt many bad ones, and Engliſh noble- 
men would not do amiſs if they were to adopt 
the ſame rule We fear our open enemies 


« Jeſs, and we hate them leſs,” ſay the Ja- 
| cobins, 


To THE PUBLIC. 5 
cobins, than thoſe gens gris * who are of 
no decided opinion.“ The doctor profeſſes 
himſelf to be one of thoſe grey gentry who 


are uſeleſs to all parties, dangerous to all par- 
ties, and ſeouted by all parties. 


But though the compliment paid to the 
Duke in this Preface is equivocal, as applied 
to the perſon to whom it is addreſſed, the 
intention of the addreſſer is abundantly evi- 
dent, as it regards himſelf; for as it is not 
to be ſuppoſed that the Duke accepted of 
the Dedication without knowing the nature 
of the work, (though it is very probable he 
did) it leads indirectly to the concluſion, 
that one of the firſt noblemen of England 
for rank and fortune, and for the reputation 
of an honeſt man, is as undecided about the 
"merits of the French murderers as the man 
whom he appears to protect. Such a ma- 
nœuvre is not unworthy of a real Jacobin, 
and if the Doctor had not accuſed himſelf of 
belonging to the grey /quad, I ſhould have 
done him the honour of putting him in the 
claſs of frank Jacobins, whom, I own, I do 
not diſlike ſo much as that non-deſcript fuil- 

* Alluding to the colour grey, which is neither black nor 
White. 

lant, 
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lant, who conceals his want of feeling under 
the appearance of impartiality. 


With regard to myſelf, I own that I ſhould 
be aſhamed to have it doubted on which fide 
of the queſtion I am, when ſpeaking of li- 
mited monarchy compared with French re- 
publicaniſm, founded on their declaration of 
the rights of man. 


I neither deprecate, nor deſpiſe criticiſm 3 
f I expect it, and I know I am within its reach. 
| I know that there is a periodical publication,* 
which watches with critical care to attack 
whoever preſumes to meddle with Jacobiniſm. 
An attack upon-me is, therefore, a matter of 
courſe: only let thoſe, who ſet about it, re- 
collect, that the French nation itſelf has be- 


gun to turn againſt Jacobins, and treats them 
worſe now than ever I did, though I have 


* The publication here alluded to, is to be conſidered as one 
of the periodical efforts, made by writers on the fide of French 
liberty. It ſeems to have three objects in view, tp bring down 
its more candid rivals, to beſpatter all who write on the fide of 
monarchical government, and to protect publications that come 
from a certain quarter. England is the only country in Europe 

where {ame and falſehood are ſold out by the ſheet at regular pe- 
riods, aud where the oracles, as in times of old, conceal their 
_ perſons, but proclaim aloud their temples. 


1 excited 


hn 
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excited their criticiſm and ſevere reproach for 
ſaying, that peace could not be made with 
Jacobins. Well, the French nation ſays the 
| ſame thing now, that I did then; and will, 
before long, ſay what I do now: that the 
abſurd and dangerous declaration of the rights 
of man muſt be exploded ; and that, in order 
to avoid the laſt exceſſes of Jacobins, it will be 
neceſſary to abandon and diſclaim , their firſt 


principles. 


June 4th, 179%, 
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PREFACE. 


A I have frequently obtruded myſelf upon 

the notice of the public by writing againſt 
the Jacobins; as I have been held up by ſome 
of thoſe perſons, who, under the protection of an 
anonymous criticiſth, have attributed to me mo- 
tives which probably might ſeem to them natural 
ones, judging of others by themſelves; I conſider 
it as a ſort of juſtice I owe to the publie and to 
myſelf, toſhew, that when I wrote about the Ja- 
cobins, I knew ſomething of my ſubject, that 
when 1 wrote againſt them, I had the reaſons 
which I alledged, and that I am a greater advo- 
cate for liberty than thoſe who call themſelves re- 
formers and patriots. Though I have a ſovereign 
contempt for thoſe perſons who make ſo free with 
the truth as to ſay that I am paid by government; 
ot, that becauſe I am of opinion that it is impoſ- 
1496 B üble 
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fible to make a proper peace with the Jacobins, I 
am a promoter of eternal war. 


I appeal, therefore, to the hiſtory of the ſet 
againſt which I have written, to ſhew that the 
moſt diſorderly and cruel deſpotiſm was exerciſed 
under the appearance of liberty and juſtice ; that: 
far from being an enemy to liberty, I am its 
friend, though I do not chuſe to join in the ge- 
neral deception that has been practiſed with re- 
gard to what has been called French liberty. 


If thoſe ſupporters of the French fyſtem were 
to be attacked with the fame. deciſive tone of 
Voice that its enemies have been, they would cer- 
tainly be called advocates of deſpotiſm ; for though 
they might be impoſed upon daring the firſt two 
years of the revolution, they ſcarcely can be fup- 
poſed not to have opened their eyes fince. The 
admirers of Bailly, of Rabaut, and Barnave, 
can they be admirers of their murderers? The 
Briſſotins, can they admire the party of Ro- 
beſpierre ? and, finally, when one flood of mur- 
derers followed another flood in ſucceſſion, like 
the waves of the ſea; and when wearicd out with 
— 41 | their 
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their owñ exceſſes, the party of Robeſpierre, and 
"the Jacobiri club itſelf has been deſtroyed ; when 


te whole of France is filled with aſtoniſhment 


and drenched ih blood; by the abominable ſyſtems 
againſt which I wiite; cart it yet have aay advo- 
cates ? No, it ean have no ſincere ohes, and 1 
can venture to ſay, that there is not a4 man in 
Europe who knows any. thing of the matter, who 
will not confeſs tliat it has been a ſyſtem of abomi- 
nable cruelty and delpotiſm, under the falſe ap- 
pearance of liberty. 
| + "UP 

Thoſe petſons, then, who, in defiarice of ex- 
ample, are fill the advocates of this plan of govern- 
ment; muſt excuſe me if I attribute to them other 
motives than a love of liberty; 1 ſhall change try 


opinion if any one of them wilt ftand up, and 
either refute my arguments, or deny my facts; I 
challenge no man through bravado, nor an idea 
of poſſeſſing any ſuperior abilities, but I defy the 
whole ſet of Jacobin amateurs in the prelent 
caſe; I truſt only to truth and juſtice for vice 
tory. 8 * ; | 
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Uniform in my ene to the cauſe of order 
and of liberty, I have been, and I ſhall always 
remain, reſerving to myſelf, however, the right 
of differing from thoſe who miſtake the ſhadow 
for the reality, and the name for the thing. I do 
not conſider virtue to conſiſt in the ſimple man- 
ners and republican phraſes of a Briſſot, and I 
have told him ſo to his fave nor do I conceive 
liberty to conſiſt in a ſyſtematic diſobedience of 
law, and invaſion of property, which I always 
conceived the Jacobin ſyſtem to be, and fo I al- 
ways plainly expreſſed myſelf to Jacobins them- 
ſelves, till all law being overturned, there did 
not remain even the ſhadow of protection, and 
when open force put an end to argument. 


Taman enemy to violent reforms, and of con- 
ſequence a friend to thoſe ſmaller reforms, which, 
without touching the main principles of the con- 
ſtitution, keep it pure; and I confeſs that it is 
not without confiderable mortification, that I ſee 
a ſort of indifference with reſpect to ſmaller 
abuſes, which at laſt bring on a general change 
of things. | 
ng Ss. The 


. The following hiſtory is intended as much to 

ſhew, that abuſe of power and diſregard. to 
public opinion brings on revolutions, as to ſhew 
the danger that attends them when they are brought 
on. When abuſes in the adminiſtration of juſ- 
tice creep in, which it is the buſineſs of the legiſla- 
ture to reform, but which it will not reform, 
then men are naturally led to wiſh for a reform in 
the legiſlature itſelf. Had the court of Verſailles 
been willing to make the reforms wanted, it 
would not have been itſelf reformed 'and de- 
firoyed. Had the nobility and the clergy been 
willing to ſacrifice to the juſt claims of their fel- 
low citizens, thoſe privileges which were uſcleſs 
and unjuſt, we ſhould not now have ſeen them 
ſtraying like vagabonds over the face of a ſtrange 
country ſeeking for bread. It is impoſſible for a 
leflon to be written in more legible characters, 
and it muſt be confefled, that till the Parliament 
of England thews a diſpofition to cruſh the abuſes 
which exiſt and augment in many departments 
of the ſtate, the mouths of thoſe who cry out for 
reform will never be effectually ſtopt. Such 
would be the way effectually to cruſh Jacobiniſm, 

as it would have been the way to prevent its ever 
. exiſting; 
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exiſting; and until it is put in practice, Jaco- 
biniſm never will effectually be craſhed. It 
aſſumes many forms, and is ſo well adapted for 
deceiving, that reaſon will never completely get 
the better; men will prefer a ſyſtem that offers 
change ta one, that preſerves abuſes, which, 
though known, are not attempted to be remedied, 
for when men are diſcontented, reaſon has not its 
full effec. 


3 


Men ſhould learn to know, that if a diſregard 
to experience and to what has hitherto exiſted is a 
dangerous thing, a too bigated regard for precedent 
is dangerous alſo; although the ſyſtem of deſtroy- 
ing all the old laws to eſtabliſh an entirely new 
code is dangerous to the greateſt degree, it is by 
no means well, to piece and patch eternally at old 
laws, and render juſtice ſo expenſive, and the 
law ſo unintelligible, that men can never expect 
to obtain their right, except in matters of great 
importance. : 


There are but two voices in the kingdom on | 
this head, and the one is that of the whole na- 


tion, lawyers excepted ; the other is the voice of 
f the” 
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the lawyers themſelves only, Let our judges Vile 
dicate themſelves, and root abuſe up, ſo that the 
peaceable citizen may enjoy tranquillity ; it is 
not by ſhewing a juſt indignation at the practices 
of a vile attorney now and then, whoſe impru- 
dence, rather than his villainy, draws down pu- 
niſhment, but it is by putting it out of their 
power to commit ſuch abuſes ; it is the cauſe that 
ſhould be attended to rather than the effect. Our 
law lords will be liſtened to when they apply to 
parliament, and ſurely the people will be relieyed 
4rom a _ burthen. 


If there are abuſes in the cred; let the clergy 
themſelves ſet the example of a reformation, and 
then they will avoid. thoſe terrible conſequences 
which are but too certain to arrive when force 
is reſulted to. 


A revolution is ſomething like a battle, when it 
begins, a general defire of conquering the enemy | 
is the only feeling, but in the courſe of the action, 
man comes to be oppoſed to mak, and perſonal | 
danger makes ferocity too often take place * 
what at the beginning was only 


B4 - | 


* 


| 
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country. Following the compariſon ſtill farther, 
pillage. and plunder ſucceed to victory, and in- 
dividual motives overtop the feeling of general 
intereſt. 


Perhaps it may be conſidered by ſome, as 
making rather an apology for the infamies with 
which the hiſtory of the revolution is filled, to ſay 


that they are natural to revolutions ; but itis by na 


means meant as ſuch, neither can it be fairly ſo con- 
ſtrued. It is a melancholy fact, that in every great 
and wealthy nation there are pumbers of men ca- 


| pable of the renne ; and a revolution, bß 


letting looſe the bonds which held ſociety toge- 
ther, gives the weight and importance to the cri- 
minal and bold, which in other times are ac- 
quired by an attention to the duties of the peace- 
able citizen, To ſay, then, that horrors and vil- 


lainies are natural to reyolutions, is no more an 


apology for the perpetrations of the crimes, than 


to ſay, that where there is no law nor police in a 
country, there will be robbery and murder, 


| would be making an apology ſor robbers and 


murderers. 


That 
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That human nature furniſhes men who will 
ROY crimes during a revolution, „is not ſo ex- 
traordinary as that their exceſſes ſhould be de- 

fended by men in other countries, who are ſo 
feelingly alive to the ſinalleſt appearance of op · 


preſſion that may take Rune? in their own 9 X 
ment, 


The caſe is not one that requires any aha of 
reaſoning. Suppoſe that two or three perſons 
have been baniſhed from this country for practices 
that were unfavourable to government, and let 
it eyen be granted, that their puniſhment was too 
ſevere, yet it is not the men who have ſeen with 
indifference above goo perſons put to death in one 
month in Paris, where fifty at a time crowded 
in one accuſation, and who did not know each 
other; perſons under the age of fixteen and above 
that of eighty, mounted this ſame ſcaffold, en- 
| enen * ſame TRE” | 


A government that committed ſuch crimes is 
*\ the object of the admiration of certain men; the 

fame government which puniſhed with an unjuſt 
ſeverity, was guilty of permitting the horrible 
x /--  ervelties 
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eruelties at Nantes, at Lyons, and over the 


whole country; cruelties for which there did not 


exiſt any name, in any language, until their per- 
petrators invented, by way of ironical pleaſantry, 
names which will eternize their infamy, “ and 


_ aſtoniſh poſterity. 


I fay that it is more extraordinary, that there 
are men to vindicate the ſyſtem which has led to 
fach crimes, than that men were found capable 
of committing them ; but it is ſtill more ſtrange, 
that they ſhould be the ſame men who are ſo 


tremblin gly alive to whatever may appear to be 


rigour in the government of this country. 


Such men will ſay, that the exceſſes of Carrier, 
of the revolutionary tribunal, and the maſſacres 
of the month of September, were not the acts of 


government. I firſt begin with maintaining, and 


ſhall prove it in the courſe of this work, that 


| they were juſt as much the acts of the government 
as any other acts fince the roth of Auguſt ; but 


even if they were not, 18 it not the buſineſs of 


Noyades, Baignades, Deportation, Vertical Deren, 
n Mariage, & c. 
| govern- 
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b government to protect men from ſuch things? or 


does it deſerve the name of government, which 
does not afford protection againſt ſuch injuſtice ? 


In following the maneeuvres of the Jacobins, 
we find them changing ſhape every time there is 
any occaſion ; when it is their view to be crue! 
and ferocious, they talk of juſtice and the general 
good, of the ſword of the law falling upon the 
heads of the guilty. When it is not their imme- 
diate aim to ſeek victims, they ſpeak of patriotiſm 
oppreſſed, and errors committed through an exceſs of 
virtue and zeal, and not from bad intention. Thus 
Hebert, and Danton, and Briſſot, changed their 
language, when from oppreſſors they thought 
they were oppreſſed ; and thus Talien, that com- 
manded maſſacres at Bourdeaux, and of Sep- 
tember at Paris; Collot d'Herbois, the moſt cruel 
of all men, at Lyons; and Barrere, who had 
alternately been ſubſeryient to all the factions, 
ſpoke of the tyranny of Robeſpierre. They 
were right in that, but they were wrong when 
they pretended to exempt themſelves from having 
_ © Participated in thoſe tyrannies; and if there is 
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now a more moderate ſyſtem, it is only becauſe 
it is their intereſt that it ſhould be ſo. 


When men differ in opinion, facts muſt be 
reſorted to, and it is with this view that I appeal 
to facts, to prove that the firſt principles of the 
revolution have led to a horrible ſyſtem of deſ- 


potiſm under the appearance of liberty, and that 
thoſe who are friends to the revolution, to what- 
ever epoch of its exiſtence they attach their ad- 
miration, are either ignorant of the ſubject, or 


they are themſelves lovers of anarchy and deſ- 


potiſm. 


It is unfortunate for mankind, that the dura- 
tion of the horrors of the revolution diminiſhes 
the impreſſion which they make on men's minds, 
The execution of the Marquis de Favras made 


more impreſſion upon the people at the time, 


than when in later times ſeventy victims mounted 
the ſcaffold in one ſingle day; and when the an- 
cient magiſtrates, known and revered for their 


exemplary lives, were executed by twenty-four at a 


time. | 
In 
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In other nations the impreſſion is likewiſe' di- 
miniſhed, for as horror is always accompanied 
with aſtoniſh ment, and aſtoniſhment with no- 
velty, it follows, that not only the horror is 
greatly diminiſhed as novelty wears off, but the 
ſyſtem of France, ſince the fall of Robeſpierre, 
is called a mild and moderate one: three years 


ago it would have been accounted terrible. Such 


is the effect of habit on the maine and 2 of 


mankind !- 


In proportion as men feel leſs abhorrence for 
the crimes of the revolution, it becomes more 
and more neceſſary to expoſe them in their full 


extent; and to ſhew, that under the outward ap- 
pearance of patriotiſm and virtue, men may be 


led to participate in every ſort of crime, and lay 
a foundation for a ſeries of horrors, to which 
they can fix no bounds nor termination. 


Diſorder maſt naturally be prolonged. greatly 
by that corruption of manners which is the conſe- 
quence of it, and no term can be looked for but 
that which fatigue and depreſſion of every kind 


Hill at laſt bring on, when ſome tyrant or other 


3 will 
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will feat himfelf i in the throne, and — 
ment of one will be preferred to that of many. 
It is not when a country is fatigued out with 
every ſort of vexation and exertion, that men are 
capable of ſettling a free government, for which 
many things ate abſolutely neceſſary, that can- 
not be found in a nation at the end of a violent 
ſtate. of agitation. The ſullen repoſe enjoyed 
under an arbitrary monarchy is the only thing 
that is practicable after anarchy has worn out and 
degraded a people. The reign of Nobeſpierre 
could not have taken place in the firſt moments 
of the revolution; but Robeſpierre came too ſoon 
to reign long as a ſingle deſpot, ſome more for- 
tunate tyrant will fill his place on a future day; 
under whoſe yoke all parties will indiſcriminately 
fall: it will then become the intereſt and the 
with of that deſpot to enjoy ſome tranquillity 
himſelf, and let his people enjoy ſome repoſe. 
By this means a new ſyſtem of order will in time 
ariſe, and it will be well for the nation, if in 
ſeveral E es ek 
_— and happineſs, 
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In the following hiſtory I have paſſed over, in 
a very ſlight manner, ſome of the moſt ſtriking 
moments of the French revolution, becauſe my 
only view has been to ſhew the reſults and con- 
ſequences of the principles and practices.of the 
revolutioniſts. I have endeavoured to ſhew, 
that the foundation of all the evils is to be found 
in the principle of perpetual inſurrections, and 
the affiliations of clubs, which ſupported cach 
other; for without the clubs inſurrections would 
not have been fo practicable, and without infur- 
rection the clubs would have ſoon been deſtroyed. 


It is rather extraordinary, that of all the boaſted 
Tights of man, that of inſurrection (which, al- 
lowing even that it were a right, is a very un- 
pleaſant and inconvenient one) is the only one 
which the revolution ſeems to have fully efta- 
bliſhed; for all the other rights have been moſt 
ſhamefully — upon and abuſed. 


| Annen m tis 
as in its firſt moments, becauſe, though it is very 

curious and uſeful to know, how deſigning and 
wicked men brought it on, there is nothing very 
| | curious 
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curious nor uſeful in obſerving thoſe perpetual 
executions, plots, and conſpiracies, which riſe 
out of a ſtate of depravity and confuſion of in- 
tereſts. At the beginning of the revolution, its 
fate depended upon the conduct of a few indi- 
viduals, and an accident might have perhaps put 
an end to the reign of anarchy, becauſe diſorder 
was not become the natural ſtate of the majority 
of the inhabitants; but now the fall of a leader 
and of a whole party only makes room n for more 
leaders and more parties. 5 


There are in the interior of France at preſent 


above a million of its inhabitants who may be called 
brigands, or free-booters, and who cannot live 
but by diſorder. Should peace be made, a mil- 
lion more will return from the' armies, who 
will then be in the ſame fitriation. So that we 
may: ſafely ſay, that one half the male inhabitants 
of France, who are of age, are and will be in- 


tereſted in maintaining the reign of diſorder ; the | 
probability of its continuance can, therefore, not 


be very doubtful, 
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I therefore, avowing my attachment to order 
and to liberty, ſuch as we enjoy here in England, 
am an enemy to Jacobiniſm, and the revolution 
in all its flages, as being equally oppoſite to juſtice 
and real liberty ; and it is to facts that I appeal to 
prove, that No PORTION OF MANKIND HAS EVER 
BEEN LESS FREE NOR LESS UPON AN EQUALITY 
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General circumſtances that favoured the propagation of 
the Facobin ſyſtem. — Decline of the feudal em. 
Changes in the flate of ſociety in Eurepe.—Nobles- 
hated in the towns, —Cauſes why the clergy became 
obnoxious alſo, —Reafons for diſcontents againſt the 
government itſelf.—Novelty and innovation ariſe na- 
turally from diſcontent with the flate of things. 


No && ever aroſe ſo ſuddenly, or carried its 
principles into practice with ſo much violence, 
rapidity, and ſucceſs, as that of the Jacobins : it 
leſs than four years from its firſt rearipg its head, 
this ſect has overturned the firſt monarchy in 
Europe for extent, population, and riches; has 
made a complete revolution in property, both 
moveable and immoveable ; overturned the reli- 
gion and laws, and effected a total change in the 
manners of the people ; ſo that the nation, which 
for its politeneſs and urbanity uſed to ferve as a 
Ca model 
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model for others to copy from, is become an ob- 
ject of fear and horror, having turned ſavage and 
cruel, and trampled under foot whatever has been 
reſpected in ancient and modern times. 


That confuſion and diforder are eafily brought 
about, is well known; that it is much eaſier to 
deſtroy than to create, was never doubted ; but 
even deſtruction and ruin could not have been ſa 
completely accompliſhed in ſo ſhort a time, had 
not the ſtate of ſociety, and the nature of things, 
been favourable to that ruin and deſtruction. 
When the hurricane comes, thoſe trees which are 
moſt expoſed by their fituation, or rotten in them- 
ſelves, fall firſt, and fall with violence; and ſo it was 
with France: for had not the nature of things in 
general, and many particular circumſtances fa- 
voured the jacobinical efforts, violent as they 
were, their ſucceſs could not have been ſo rapid. 


Every religious ſect, and every political ſyſtem, 
had extended by degrees, and required ages and 
centuries to produce great effects, or extend 
widely, till in 1789 the Jacobins began their ef- 
forts; their leaders did not exceed a dozen in 
number, and jn leſs than four months the foun- 
dations of a powerful monarchy, eſtabliſhed -- 
during more than a thouſand years, were under- 
mined, and both the religious and political 
creed changed throughout the kingdom. The 
| © | aur 
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vourable to it. 


preſſion, thoſe revolutioniſts ſailed with the wind 
and tide in their favour. 


church of Rome, too, hitherto always encroach- 


ing on thoſe who profeſſed its faith, ſaw its autho- 
rity denied, and its poſſeſſions invaded, whilſt 


what remained of the feudal ſyſtem was nearly 


done away. Want of time, and not want of 
power, alone prevented this work of invaſion and 
deſtruction from, even then, being complete; 
what has followed ſince has not been leſs aſtoniſh- 
ing, and if the rage for deſtruction ſeems abated, 
it is only for want of materials to deſtroy. 


To. follow the rapid and wonderful courſe of 
theſe events, will be leſs our buſineſs, than to 
examine into, and ſearch out, thoſe extraordinary 


exertions, both open and concealed, which have 


been the. cauſes of a revolution ſo unexampled 1 in- 


the hiſtory of mankind. 


They muſt be ignorant, indeed; of the pro- 


portion which exiſts between human force and 


natural cauſes, who imagine that either the ge- 


nius or efforts of men could have produced ſuch ' 


a change, had not the nature of things been fa- 
To uſe a familiar, but an apt ex- 
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Before; therefore, we 


begin to follow the Jacobin ſyſtem, ſince it be- 


came viſible and active, and began to predo- 


minate, we muft ſearch for thoſe general and par- 
G 3 ticular 
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ticular eircumſtances which preceded it, and 
were ſo much in its favour. © 
Our firft object ſhall be to trace out the general 
cauſes, ſome of which we ſhall find not to be of a 
very recent origin. The partieular circumſtances 
exiſting in France at the time when this great re- 
volution commenced, will come naturally next in 
order; we ſhall then have the canvas upon which 
the Jacobins ſet to work with ſuch advantage. 


When the incurſions of the favage nations from 
the north had deſtroyed the Roman government in 
the weſt, the invaders wanted both the means and 
the inclination to eſtabliſh another in its place. 
To be poſſeſſed of a richer ſoil, and enjoy a better 
climate than their own, was the firſt aim of the 
barbarians; which, when by force of arms they 
had wreſted from the former maſters of the world, 
they endeavouaed to preſerve, by extinguiſhing 
thoſe aris and habits, which had, as they ima- 
gined, rendered the Romans effeminate and 
weak. It required but a ſmall effort in ſavages 
to remain in a ſavage ſtate; and thus the unpo- 
liſhed conquerors, mixed with the poliſhed con- 
quered, ſoon became a race of ignorant and un- 
principled oppreſſors and — 


* 


The natural ſreedom of men who roamed about 
for exiſtence, and who had by their bravery got 
1 poſleſſion 
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poſſeſſion of theſe countries, which had formed 
but one ſtate under the Roman government, did 
not admit of any regular or fixed obetlience in 
times of peace to their chiefs, whom in war they 
had without murmuring followed and obeyed.” Diſ- 
order and pillage amongſt themſelves were the 
natural fruits of this ſtate of things, and protec- 
tion, not againſt a diſtant and powerful foe, but 
againſt their neighbours, became abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary. Europe then became peopled with na- 
tions, perpetually employed in attacking the pro- 
perty of their neighbours, or defending their own; 
and from this ſtate of things aroſe, by a progreſ- 
ſion very to be conceived, a ſort of ſyſtem, 
by which the lower claſſes were ſubſervient to the 
lords of barons, in a manner very diſgtaceful to 
human nature, and which muſt have been very 
terrible to thoſe who were obliged to ſubmit to it. 
This which has been called the feudal ſyſtem, ex+ 
tended all over Europe, and it is wonderful how 
nearly theſe ſmall governments (for ſuch they 
-may not improperly be called) reſembled each 
other, even in the moſt diſtant parts. In the 

| ſouth of France and the north of Scotland the 
rights of the proud baron were neatly the ſame; 


The feudal ſyſtem which was ſo univerſally 
eſtabliſhed, and ſo completely put in force, was 
well adapted to the ſtate of mankind at the time. 
It was natural that lands taken from their ancient 

| C4  - proprietors 
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proprietors by the ſword; ſhould be preſerved by 
it; as the fear of the old inhabitants reduced to 
ſlavery, but not exterminated, obliged the man 
who poſſeſſed the lands, and thoſe who lived 


upon and cultivated them, to make one common 


cauſe in their defence. Thus the original tye 
between the landlord and the vaſſal was founded 


not only on mutual intereſt and advantage, but 


on abſolute neceſſity. It is not to be won- 


dered at, if, in times of groſs ignorance, and when 


there were neither arts nor commerce, the vaſlals 
became totally ſubmiſſive to thoſe maſters, to 
whoſe protection they looked up for ſafety, and 
upon whoſe bounty they depended for bread. 


This double claim made it extremely eaſy for the 


lords of lands to increaſe what they termed their 


rights; ſo that beſides flaves, who were com- 


pletely the property of their maſter, free-men, as 
they were called, became at laſt little better than 
ſlaves. In another place, when it will become 
our taſk to relate the horror and aſtoniſhment 
which an enumeration of thoſe rights occaſioned, 
we ſhall mention ſome of them; at preſent, it is 
ſufficient to ſay, that the power of life and death, 
and of judging in all civil and criminal caſes, lay 
in the ignorant barons, whole knowledge was 


confined to the art of war and plunder, and who - 


placed their honour upon objects very different 
from that of adminiſtering - impartial juſtice : 
men who even deſpiſed the knowledge neceſſary 


to 
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to render them capable of judging between their 
dependents, and who, though not ignorant of 
their own privileges, paid very little attention to 
the rights of others. : 


The feudal fem, like many others, as it ap- 
proached towards perfection (not perfection in 
goodneſs) in itfelf,* brought along with it the 
cauſe of its decline ; for, being fully eſtabliſhed, 
and having procured men ſome degree of ſecurity . 
and repoſe, their condition ameliorated by de- 
grees, they then became more wealthy, and the 
chiefs found it their intereſt to attach their fol- 
lowers to them by affection, rather than to truſt 
to force alone; ſo that, towards the eleventh 
century, when the cruſades engaged almoſt all 
the barons in Chriſtendom, in an enterpriſe which 
coſt them vaſt ſums of money, and did not very 
immediately touch the intereſt of their vaſſals, as 
the petty wars between neighbours always had 
done, the lord became ſtill more dependent upon 
the vaſſal both for money and perſonal aſſiſtance. 
Thus did the ſtate of men become better by de- 
grees; but from the feudal ſyſtem, when in its full 

force, to any thing like liberty, the road is too long 
tor that ſmall progreſs to have been very perceptible. 
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A ſyſtem may be very perfect in itſelf if all the parts 
anſwer each other, although the whole may be We in 


groſs error and imperfection. 
During 
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During the ſame period, commerce and the 
population of towns had operated likewiſe in 


diminiſhing the rigour of feudal chief; but, in 


proportion as the proprietor felt his power diſ- 
puted and curtailed, he employed himſelf in at- 


taching his vaſſals or retainers to his perſon. The 
means of doing this, very fortunately for the chiefs, 


increaſed as it became more neceſſary; for, as riches 
and civilization advanced, the barons reaping the 
firſt fruits of both, had the means of increaſing the 
attachments of their adherents both by gifts, and 


buy exciting admiration and eſteem. Men, as 


they become poliſhed, attach themſelves more 
eaſily from favours. received; and it muſt not be 
forgotten that, during all this time, as the admi- 
niſtration of juſtice remained in the hands of the 
barons, and as wars amongſt neighbours, though 
diminiſhed both in their violence and frequency, 


were not at an end, the protection of the chief 


was by no means become uſeleſs, although con- 
fiderably diminiſhed. 


Thus, then, till towards the fifteenth century, 


the feudal ſyſtem was ſupported by the mutual 


intereſt and the mutual inclination of the lord 
and the vaſſal; and, therefore, its evils and 


enormities, though felt, were ſubmitted to with- 
out much murmuring ; and though by this time 


the differcnt kings of Europe had eſtabliſhed their 
power on a pretty ſolid baſis, yet, as the prince 


depended 
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depended upon his barons for ſupport i in war, he 


took care, while he endeavoured to weaken their 
privileges with reſpect to himſelf, not to touch 
too ſeverely upon their power with the vaſſals, 


' otherwiſe he might in the end have u 


himſelf. 


It was not, then, till Charles the Eighth of 
France eſtabliſned a ſtanding army, the firſt in 
modern Europe, that the barons felt their im- 
portance with their prince and with their vaſſals 
equally diminiſhed. Soldiers regularly diſci- 
plined, and conſtantly paid, were far ſuperior to 
labourers taken from their uſual occupations. 
This inferiority was ſoon felt, and ſoon followed 
by great effects; the ſovereign ſoon ſet in earneſt 
about humbling the haughty lords, on whom he 
no longer totally depended, and whom individu- 
ally he was now able to reduce to obedience. 
Occafions were found where the oppreſſed vaſſal 
appealed to his ſovereign, and many exertions of 
power were found to have originated in ſuperior 
ſtrength, and neither in natural right, in mutual 
agreement, nor in mutual intereſt. 


The manners of the times gill, however, fa- 
voured feudal authority to a great degree. The 


Proprietors of lands lived upon their eſtates, and 


continued to have many dependents from affec- 


tion or from fear. The money ariſing from the 


rents 
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rents of land was ſpent amongſt thoſe who eulti- 
vated them, and even a conſiderable portion. in 
entertaining them; ſo that there ſeomed to be a 
very intimate connection, both in intereſt and 
good ſervices, between the proprietor and thoſe 
who lived on his eſtate. This was, perhaps, in 
the progreſſion of things one of the moſt happy 
periods ; it was not, it 1s true, the golden age, 
nor was it a refined one, but was a hoſpitable 
one. That ferocity of manners which makes 
hatred and fear predominate in the human breaſt, 
had diſappeared ; men began to have many of the 
conveniencies and ſome of the luxuries of life, 
and that ſocial feeling of man to man, which 1s 
one of the moſt agreeable of which our nature is 
capable, was felt without alloy ; a feeling which 
in our preſent ſtate of falſe refinement, and luxu- 
rious miſery, we ſeldom have. Let us dwell a 
moment on that happy period in the hiſtory of 
the human race, when half the people of a coun- 
ty aſſembled with their lord to enjoy the ban- 
quet, or ſhare the ſports of the field; when mu- 
tual affection and mutual utility encouraged 
bounty, and ſweetened obedience ; when neither 
a difference of manners, nor of intereſts, ſepa- 
rated the landlord and the tenant fo widely, as to 
deſtroy thoſe enjoyments which both could par- 
take of, and enjoy together. 
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This was a happy, but from its nature not a 
durable ſtate of things. The landlord, as he loſt 
his own importance, became himſelf the vaſfal of 
his king, and followed the court, from which he, 
in his turn, ſought favour, or implored pro- 
tection; ſo that by degrees, neither his revenues, 
which were ſpent in following the court, nor the 
perſonal accompliſhments, nor the protection of 
the lord, ſerved to attach his tenants to his fortune 
or his perſon. The connection became then merely 
a mercenary one, and the proprietor of the 
grounds was little known but by the harſh and 
hard exactions of his fleward,* or by his arbi- 
trary and domineering conduct, and when as if 
by accident the maſter paid a viſit to the feſtive 


hall of his anceſtors, it was but a diſguſting ex- 
hibition of luxury, pride, and effeminacy, which 


only ſerved in general to augment the diſcontent 


and humiliate the feelings of his tenants. This 
laſt change may be dated from the time that 


Louis XIV. came to the throne; and it is from 
that time, that whatever was abſurd or unjuſt in 
the feudal laws was called to mind, and the rights 
of the lord {les droits au ſeigneur 72 were held up as 
an object of hatred and ridicule, | 


* In France the bailli, who very abſurdly had * power of 


adminiſtering juſtice in inferior caſes, in his maſter's abſence ; 


during the laſt century they were in many caſes always abſent, 
The baillies were a great curſe, 


Happily 
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Happily for England, this picture applies to it 
but very imperfectly for many reaſons, of which 
the firſt certainly is, that our conſtitution having 
reduced every ſubject to the ſame level as a man, 
what was abſurd or unjuft in the feudal laws has 
been done away ; neither is Engliſh hoſpitality 
in the country yet at an end. Our rich proprie- 
tors receive a better education than they did in 
France, and comprehend much better the mutual 
obligations of landlord and tenant. The fize of 
England too, and the ſuperior conveniency of 
travelling, is in our favour; and a portion of the 
year 1s always ſpent in the country ; whereas in 
France, many nobles never viſited their diſtant 


eſtates at all; and as from our court there is lets: > - 


to hope and much leſs to fear, it is not neceſſary 
even for the courtier to be always there. Let us 
rcjoice that this is ſo, and join in withing that it 
may continue, for the perſonal weight and influence 
of men of preperty on their eftates is one of the cloſeſt, 
and certainly one of the moſt pleaſaut bonds by which 
order and Jubordinatiou i in Reih are upheld. 


Although the feudal lords in France had thus 
loſt every kind of real importance with their 
tenants; by a ſort of folly which it is difficult 
to account for, they had preſerved the abſurd 
power which they poſſeſſed in former times, 
although the exerciſe of it was generally in a 


great 
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great meaſure laid aſide: this ſerved to humi- 
liate and diſpleaſe one part of the human race, 
while it was no ſervice to the other, and only oc- 


caſionally gave riſe to individual acts of oppreffion 
and inſult. 


Tides the former order of things, that is, till 
the revolution, all murmurs or diſeontents about 
feudal rights were ſtifled, but we ſhall ſoon ſee 
with what dangerous conſequences it was at- 
tended ; for ſome of the feudal laws and cuſtoms 
were as good and wiſe as others were bad; the 
ſame fate, however, as in moſt caſes of innovation, 
awaited both: all were deſtroyed, and what is 
worſe, the legal invaſion of property began, and 
aà door opened for moſt of thoſe invaſions which 
we are to ſee the hiſtory of in the preſent work. 
The worſt of feudal rights border upon raviſh- 
ment, robbery, and murder; and there are others 
as ſacred, as fair, and as much founded in wiſ- 
dom, as any other of the laws reſpecting here- 
ditary property: how dangerous was it then to 
compriſe under one name, rights of fo. different a 
nature, which endangered the poſſeſſion of all 

property, and put in queſtion the equality of 
man; a queſtion ſo dangerous, if W | 
handled and if ill underſtood] 
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or improper ones ſhould be replied it is not 
enough that they condeſcend not to put What is 
uſeleſs or unjuſt in force ; they ought to renounce 
the power of doing it, and the good and wholeſome 
laws, and a good conſtitution, will not have to 
fear reproach on account of bad laws, nor be 
endangered by their application. In the moral, as 
well as the natural world, the rotten often carries 
the ſound along with it; and it is probable that if 
there is any efficacious receipt for preventing 
revolutions, it is an attention to this cu 
ſtance. | aa 


Whilſt the proprietors of land had loſt their 
importance, and their old friends in the country, 
they had acquired no new. ones in the towns. 
Their time was ſpent in following a court, where 
they acted only the part of dependents, and their 
money in paying ſervants who felt for them no 
perſonal attachment, or in other expenſes and 
pleaſures, which being generally carried beyond 
their power to pay, rendered them nn 
and created them enemies. 151111 fliegt 


2 i, to be added to this, that ever fince-the. 
days of Louis XIV. the nobility and gentry (les 
nobles. et Ia petite nobleſſe) had been in the habit of 
running into ſcandalous and enormous expenſes, 
which, inſtead of paying, they availed themſelves 
of their credit at court to be exempted from pay- 

ing 
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ing their creditors, whom they found various means 
of harraſſing, tormenting, or evading. But the 


noble did not, in leaving his inferiors in the coun- 


try, to follow and cringe before his ſuperiors at 
court, leave his pride behind him; for every 
petty privilege that gave a ſort of ſuperiority at 
public places, was kept up with an invidious in- 
duſtry. All places of honour or profit in church 
and ſtate, were occupied, as were alſo thoſe in the 
navy and the army, by the nobility; and the 
roturier, as he was called, by way of contempt, 
learned from his infancy-to hate a race of men 
who ſeemed born only to humiliate and 8 


the ſimple citizen. 


It is a fortunate circumſtance for ſuch perſons 
as poſſeſs honours and privileges which they do 
not merit, when they have good ſenſe or mo- 
deſty ſafficient to let them remain forgotten; 
but the noble in France had not this advantage 
under the moſt affable and familiar outward 
ſhew, he reminded his inferiors of their relative 
ſituations, and of his nobility. If ſuch was the caſe 


in the common affairs of ſociety, when any real af- 


fair was on the carpet, it was fifty times worſe ; 
then the roturier was ſure to feel and pay dear for 
his inferiority, and in caſe of an injury received, 
redreſs was generally out of his reach ; if he ap- 
pealed to the king in council, he had ten chances 


to one againſt him, and in parliament or court of 
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Juſtice,-compoſed of nobles who thought it not be- 
low their dignity to be ſolicited by thoſe who had 
cauſes to determine (except in ſach flagrant caſes 
as would have thrown open diſcredit upon the 


judges,) the ſupplicating noble had always the 
better chance. 


- 


Could the noble for one day have laid aſide the 
prejudices with which he had been brought up; 
and could he have calculated, like a wiſe and 
reaſonable man, how ill it became his dignity, 
how uſeleſs it was to his intereſt, and how hurt- 
ful to ſociety, that ſuch privileges ſhould exiſt, 
he certainly would have bluſhed for himſelf, and 
have abandoned them for ever; but this moment 
of refte&tion never came, or if it did, it WAS when 
it was too late. 


Tphoſe errors into which the nobles of France in 
general fell, more through want of thought than bad 
intentions, only ſerved at the end to heap coals of 
fre upon their heads; for every thing, either ri - 
diculous or unjuſt, was enregiſtered in the minds 
of their enemies, and proclaimed at laſt with a 
loud voice; nobody could defend ſuch abuſes, 
and the order of the noblefle, inſtituted for good 

— reaſons at firſt, and ſtill uſeful under Proper regu- 
lations, became odious and . 
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We ſhall frequently have occaſion to remark, 
how eſſential it is for the peace of ſociety, to pre- 
vent the advocates of anarchy from having the ap- 
pearance of reaſon on their ſide, as by that they 
bring over to their party the innocent and the 
well-intentioned. | 


During the above period, the power of the 
clergy, formerly fo great, had experienced a di- 
minution, ſo far as it depended on opinion, not 
very unlike that which we have been deſcribing 
relative to the order of nobles; and this fall in 
their importance had ariſen from the conduct of 
its members being neither adapted to the original 
ſpirit of the religioh which they profeſſed, nor to 
the nature of the times in which they were living. 


In the dark ages, when the precepts of our 
Lord and Saviour were firſt preached over the far 
greater portion of Europe, many abuſes crept in, 
which in thoſe dark, ignorant, and ſuperſtitious 
times, tended rather to aſtoniſh and create reſpect 
than otherwiſe. Theapparent auſterity and man- 
ners of the clergy, their ſuperior knowledge and 
learning ; but, above all, Veſprit du corps, with 
which they were all filled, kept up the intereſts of 
the church with increaſing brilliancy and reputa- 
tion for many centuries. The lower orders of the 
prieſts, crafty and intereſted, inſinuated them- 
ſelves into the good graces of individuals; and as 
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independent of the advantages of ſuperior educa- 
tion and riches, they had their time at their com- 
mand, they improved with great aſſiduity thoſe 
moments of weakneſs when men are ready to 
grant to their prieſts what they feel they owe to 
their God. Thus the church grew in riches, in 
power and in pride. This unnatural order of 
things could not be permanent, the increaſe of 
knowledge, and the neglea which ultimately at- 
tends whatever is not intrinſecally good, muſt have 
in time brought it to an end, but many circum- 
ſtances haſtened its fall. 


Many of the ceremonies of the Church of 


Rome began to be conſidered as uſeleſs parade, 


and the wealth and luxury of the dignified clergy, 
who appeared in days of ceremony before the 
public in a blaze of gold, but ill imitating the 
poverty, and fimplicity of life of their Divine 
Maſter : were now looked upon as a reproach to 
themſelves, and an inſult to thoſe who contri- 
buted to their ſupport. 


The progreſs which the Proteſtant religion had 
made, the induſtry and happineſs of thoſe who 
profeſſed it, as well as the good ſenſe of 
men, which begins to exert itfelf as ſoon as 
the barriers of ſuperſtition are broken down, 
promoted an inquiry into the origin, as well as 


the application of ſuch prodigious wealth, and it 


WAS. 
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was ſoon diſcovered that it had ariſen from a ſyſ- 
tematical warfare, carned on at all times and on. 
every occaſion by the members of the Romiſh 
Church, upon the minds and property of the 
weak and ſuperſtitious. Often had the widow 
and the orphan been reduced to beggary to ſup- 
port the licentious and finful indolence of a con- 
vent. The application of the immenſe reyenues 
of the church, amounting to near twenty-five 
millions ſterling, when examined into, was found 
to be not more pure than their origin; the fargreater 
portion being employed to pay the high clergy, 
who were enormouſly rich, or to maintain indolent 
and luxurious monks ;- and a very ſmall part ap- 
plied to the payment of the poor and virtuous 
curates, who did all the hard duties of the church, 
though they received ſo few of its good things. 


Many of the high clergy went into all the 
| faſhionable vices of the age, one of which was 
to turn religion itſelf into ridicule, at the ſame 
time that they neglected moſt of thoſe moral du- 
ties which are impoſed on every member of ſociety, 
but more particularly on men whoſe buſineſs 
ought to be to inſtruct and improve others by 
their Pen and by their e | 


The ſelfiſhneſs of the OE; in matters of in- 
tereſt, was but ill calculated to conciliate the 


"pn of their fellow citizens, who conſidered, +. 
D 3 that 
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|| that if men in a ſtate of celibacy required ſo much 
money, and were ſo tenacious of its poſſeſſion, 
thoſe who had families to maintain, and were 
obliged to pay them, were but in a "_ 

fate. | 


. — 
4 
— — 


— — 


It may not here be amiſs to obſerve, that 
one thing which in former times was ſo well 
planned for the aggrandiſement of the church of 
Rome, tended at laſt to accelerate its fall. The 
poverty of that portion of the clergy, conſiſting of 
men who were continually going like poor depen- 
dents, or honourable beggars, into people's houſes, 
and who were to be found at every table, even 
ſharing his cruſt and ſallad with the peafant, 
though formerly reſpected as being of ſuperior 
knowledge and breeding to the maſter of the 
houſe, now excited a mixture of pity and con- 
teinpt; they now appeared ignorant, vulgar,” and 
cringing, and even amongſt the very inferior 
claſs of citizens, were become objects of ridicule ; 

ſo that thoſe emiſfaries who formerly were very 
uſeful as\the ſpies and runners of their ſuperiors, 

now drew down upon the whole body of the 
„ ſhare of that contempt which their own. 
conduct and behaviour inſpired. 


* 


To ſuch as have never been in a Roman Ca- 
tholic country, this picture may appear exagge- 
rated, bot i it ſo happens, that (without pretending 

10 
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to enter into the merits of the two branches of the 
ſame religion) there is not to be found in any 
Proteſtant country, men who reſemble thoſe of 
whom we fſpeak.* The-pooreſt curate in Eng- 
land, ſpeaking in a-general manner, is a cha- 
racter greatly ſuperior, and in ſpite of his cottage, 
his ragged children, and his ſcanty income, there 
is no compariſon between them as to dignity of 
character, and even in politeneſs of behavi- 
our. The feeling, too, which eyery man has 
towards the Proteſtant curate, on reflecting that he 
has the ſame intereſt with himſelf, that he has a 
family and a home, and is not continually prowl- 
ing for food, and meddling with the people's s af- 
fairs, is greatly in his favour. 


The policy of the Church of Rome has gene- 
rally been very profound, and there is not a doubt 
but that the ceremonies of its religion would have, 
experienced ſome changes, according to the ſpirit 
of the times, had itnot unfortunately been one of 
its tenets that the ſovereign pontiff was infallible ; 
any change or modification would therefore have 
been inconſiſtent with the articles of its faith, it 
therefore was neceſſary to leave things as they 


* So much were this ſet of low abbes diſliked, though people 
tolerated them, that it was a vulgar and general belief that they 
brought ill luck to every houſe they frequented, and probably 
this belief had a more real foundation than the prej judice that 
ſome people have againſt Zack cats. 
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were ; and though the head of the church had 
the prudence, in general, to ſet aſide, without 
remorſe or ceremony, what did not ſuit the times, 
many of the clergy in their own pariſhes had not 
that good ſenſe,* and by this means drew down 
| ſtill more diſpleaſuꝛe and contempt upon thoſe 
who were very relaxed in their obſervance of their 
own duties, and very rigorous towards others. 


It was not unnatural that the French ſhould 
embrace the firſt opportunity to copy their rivals, 
the Engliſh, and their neighbours, the inhabi- 
tants of Switzerland, in curtailing a little the 
forms of their religion ; and we ſhall accordingly 
ſee, that they did not let the firſt occaſion ſlip, but 
in this, as in all other things, they did not know 
where to ſtop, and inſtead of reforming, rooted 
out all religion, and at once became as intolerant 
to the clergy and their doctrines, as they had for- 
merly been to thoſe who preſumed to differ from 
thoſe doctrines, The French nation has diſgraced 
itſelf at all times by the extremes into which it has 
run, and the maſſacre of the Proteſtants, in the 
time of Charles the Ninth, is of the two leſs dif 


* When the curate of St. Sulpice, in Paris, refuſed Chriſtian 
burial to the body of Voltaire, the old Marechal Duc de Ri- 
chelieu obſerved, © that curate is an old woman who does not un- 
& derſtand his trade (eff un cagot ) he ſhould have pretended to 
have converted Voltaire, and received him into the church, all 
< the pariſh would then have taken it for a miracle, and believed 
more than ever,” - 


graceful 
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graceful than that of Sept. 1792, under the auſpices 
of the Jacobin faction. The former was leſs diſ- 
graceful, as being by the orders of a ſingle deſpot, 
and executed upon men of a different perſuaſion, 
than for the whole of France to fit down peaceably 
and quietly with the imputation of having in cool 
blood maſſacred their own prieſts, without even 
a ſhadow of complaint againſt them. In the for- 
mer caſe, the orders of a cruel king were executed 
by his trembling ſlaves ; in the latter, a portion 
of the people, as volunteers, converted them- 
ſelves into monſters, and executed, with a hardy 
and unrelenting cruelty, their abominable inten- 
tions, without the plea either of neceſlity or of ig- 
norance. The guilty hand which ſigned the or- 
der for the murder of the Proteſtants, could ſet a 
term to the maſlacre, - but a nation converted into 

' murderers, knows not how nor where to ſtop; 
this ſhould be a leſſon to thoſe who ſtir up the 
people, and may ſerve as a ſort of anſwer to thoſe 
who are continually ſpeaking of the vice and 
depravity of kings, and of the virtues of repub- 
licans.* | 


If the people at large were prepared for adopt- 
ing, with pleaſure, a change in the feudal and re- 
ligious ſyſtems, to which may be attributed, in a 


* Theſe were the common topics of the Democtatis leaders for 


the firſt three years, till Robeſpierre ſilenced all parties at once 
by his travelling guillotine, 


great 
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great degree, the eaſe and rapidity with which 
Jacobin principles ſpread, we ſhall find that they 
were not leſs indiſpoſed againſt the forms of go- 
vernment itſelf, which gradually had become 
liable to many objections, 


The French nation was originally one of the 
freeſt in Europe; but not to go farther back than 
the time of Charlemagne, the right of the people 
to be repreſented by their deputics, at the aſſembly 
of the ſtates general, was a ſort of magna charta, 
as no taxes could lawtully be laid on without the 
conſent of this afſembly. Here was a clear and 
ſolid foundation laid for the rights and liberties of 
the ſubject. It would be tedious and foreign to 
our ſubject, to ſhew by what ſtratagems this pri- 
vilege had been ſet aſide, and that aſſemblies 
which ſhould have been held twice a year, were 
not held once in a century; and that even when 
called, their purpoſe was defeated by the intrigues 
of the court, which ſet the repreſentatives of the 
different orders at variance. 


How bad kings abuſed uncontroled power, is not 
to be inquired into, becauſe it cannot be doubted ; 
but without ſeeking farther back than -Louis 
XIV. we ſhall ſee how he involyed his people in 
war, and loaded them with taxes, for his whims, 
his pleaſures, or his vengeance ; how to the 


 Milerics of cxpentive wars he added the injuſtice 


1 ; and 
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and cruelty of proſcribing ſome hundred thou- 


ſands of his moſt induſtrious ſubjects, by revoking- 


the edict of Nantz; how he eſtabliſhed on a more 
firm baſis than ever the right of baniſhing or im- 
priſoning his ſubjects by letters de cachet, for 
which puniſhments his ſovereign will and plea- 
ſure was the only reaſon he had to give: added 


to all this, the abuſes already ſpoken of amongſt 


the nobles and the clergy being protected by the 


crown, the latter ſhared in the odium TT 
by the other two, | 


The minds of men were thus prepared for a 
new order of things by thoſe general cauſes, 
which had been increafing in force for ſo many 
centuries ; to theſe we have yet to add the more 
recent and more particular cauſes that operated at 
the time when the revolution broke out, and 
certainly our ſurpriſe at its violence and rapi- 
dity will be very conſiderably diminiſhed, when 
we find ſo many cauſes operating, in one direction, 
and that direction in favour of novelty, and un- 
der the idea of procuring happineſs and liberty. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. II. 


Ruinous conſequences of the borrowing Men — Mr, 
Necker comptroller- general His pride and  ambi- 
tion. Madame Necker's hatred to the nobility——Bad 
policy of the court, with reſpect to Mr. Necker's 
adminiſtration — Monſ. de Calonne ſucceeds him Ca- 
lonne s miftakes—The finances ruined—Calonne's dif- 
grace The Notables— States General propoſed as 
the only means of arranging the finances Genc ral 
diſcontents increaſe— American war, its conſequences 

upon the public mind—Archbiſhop of Sens miniſter 

— His blunders Dube of Orleans chief of a faction 

— Necker recalled. ' 


IN addition to thoſe general cauſes which had 


more or leſs operated a change of opinion all over 
Europe, with reſpect to the laws and government, 
we have to enumerate ' ſuch others as were 
felt only in France ; or which at leaſt had no im- 


mediate connection with the other nations of 


Europe. 


The mode adopted by France, as well as by 
ſome other nations, of borrowing money to de- 
fray the expenſes of war, it is obvious to every 
reaſoning and calculating man, if not uſed with 
wiſdom and moderation, is not only capable of 
bringing about revolution, but. muſt inevitably 


& 1 
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do ſo. As the advantages reſulting from war 
(when any do reſult, which is not always the 
caſe) are generally but temporary and ſmall ;* 
and as the burdens laid upon the people to pay 
the intereſt of loans are permanent and great, 
they naturally accumulate and increaſe. The 
power or capacity of bearing burdens is limited in 
every nation, but there is no limit to the embarraſ- 
ments that may be brought on by borrowing ; on 
the contrary, the more that a remedy for the evil 
becomes neceſſary, the more difficult does its ap- 
plication become, and that not in a ſimple but in 
a compound proportion, A multiplication of taxes 
not only draws the money from the induſtrious, 
but by augmenting the number of the agents of 
government, 1s vexatious, and diminiſhes the 
number of productive labourers. It diminiſhes 
alſo the value of money, and thereby renders 
what may be called the efficient portion of the re- 
venue inſufficient, ſo that the wants and the em- 
barraſſments of the ſtate are augmented with re- 
gard to the daily expenſes. 


The proper object of war is not to procure advantage, but 
to prevent loſs. Robbers only make war to gain by it, there- 
fore it is not fair, nor does the fact juſtify any calculation of 
gain reſulting from war. The burdens are; therefore, in fact, 
only ſo much actual loſs without any deductioun. 

+ See the great Adam Smith's definition of i la- 
bourers in his book on the Wealth of Nations. The 
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The manner in which both France and Eng- 
land have ſeen their expenditures increaſe, is # 
proof of the juſtneſs of what we have been re- 
marking; for fince the beginning of the borrow- 
ing plan, their annual expenſes have increaſed be- 
yond any former example. | IF 


The revenues of England, at our revolution in 
1688, amounted to ſcarcely two millions a year; 
at that time our debts were too inconſiderable to 


be mentioned, ſo that the annual expenſes were 


under two millions. Since we began borrowing 
money, not only have we contracted an annual 
expenſe of ten millions for intereſt, but our yearly 
expenſes amount at preſent to more than five 


millions, for what we call a peace eſtabliſhment,* 


that is to ſay, twice and a half its amount 
only one hundred years ago. 


In France, the progreſſion would have been 
nearly the ſame as to expenditure as it has been 
in England, had not a bankruptcy during the 


It is in vain to lay this diminution of the value of money, 
as many people do, to the increaſe of the quantity of gold and 
filver in Europe alone; firſt of all, becauſe in many countries, 
where gold and ſilver are not wanting, it has not taken place 
ard likewiſe, as at the time when South America was firſt diſ- 
- covered, and more gold came than at any other period of equa! 
duration, the depreciation was not ſo rapid as it has been ſinee 
loans and paper came in uſe. | 
minority 
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minority of Louis XV. under the regeticy of the 
Duke of Orleans, reduced the debts contracted in 
the time of Louis XIV. ſo that, though their 
practice of borrowing began nearly thirty years 
before we adopted the ſame method in England, 
the beginning of the preſent debt of France may 
be dated rather from the year 1722, than from the 
arrival of Louis XIV. to the throne, at which 
time their revenues amounted to five millions 
ſterling;® before the revolution they amounted 
to twenty millions ſterling; but as the expendi- 
ture exceeded the revenue about two millions and 


a half, we ſhould fay ns Pegs ons and a 
half. mw 


Beſides the benen in the time of the re- 
gency, a great portion of the loans made in 
France conſi ſted in life annuities (rentes viageres), 
therefore the debts of France did not accumulate 
ſo rapidly as our's, - which accounts for their ex- 
penditures not inereaſing fo rapidly, and adds 


* One hundred and eng. be millions Tournois in the 
year 1665. 

+ Four hundred and eighty millions revenue, and five hun- 
dred and thirty - five millions Tournois of expenditure, in 1788. 
: The ultimate advantage of borrowing on annuities is very 
great, but it cannot be done to great extent in England. A 
ſinking fund, equal to five per cent. on the capital borrowed, ' 
however, anſwers the ſame purpoſe. See a Compariſon 
between Annuities and Perpetual Loans, by Mr, Playfair, pub- 
iſhed in 1786 by Debrett, Piccadilly. 
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weight to what we have aſſerted with reſpect to 
the evil tendency of perpetual loans for * 
rary n. - 


The ingreats of the expenſes of government, 
and conſequently of the burdens upon the people, 
is in any ſtate attended with great inconveniences 
and hardſhips; not only does the mode of leyy- - 
ing the taxes become vexatious, complicated, 
and oppreſſive, but all tranſactions: with other 
nations, in the way of commerce, become leſs 
advantageous and more difficult ; and as the price 
of every thing gradually increaſes,* the time is 


brought nearer when no farther ſale of goods to 


other nations can be expected, on account of the 
hi en of * price. 


D tedious, and certainly here unne- 
ceſſary, to dwell upon this ſubject, as we our- 
ſelves feel from experience, that every new loan 
of money is attended with many inconveniences; 
and as it is plain, that an accumulation of incon- 
veniences muſt finiſh with deſtroying .the ſyſtem 
in which it ariſes; juſt as the man who has con- 


tinually recourſe to mortgaging his property, 
or his time, muſt in the end nol by ruining 


* Jt is this that makes a bottle of wa ale dearer now than 
a bottle of claret was in Scotland or Ireland thirty years ago. 


— — 


him- 
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. himſelf,, however great his reſources may have 
originally been. 


The taxes in France had increaſed to a degree 
that, under a bad adminiſtration and a deſpotic 
government, made them extremely heavy and 
vexatious.* The mode of letting them out to 
farm was, in every reſpect, diſtreſſing to the 
ſubject, and oppreſſive; for under an arbitrary 
government, what redreſs can an individual ex- 
pect in caſe of injuſtice, by going to law. with a 
company compoſed of ſixty of the richeſt men in 
the kingdom, who held the court itſelf in de- 
pendence, by the advances made, or rather which 
they pretended to make ?---Such was the.company 
of farmers general in France, who employed 
22,000 clerks, ſpies, and emiſſaries, who paid 
monthly into the royal treaſury half a million 
ſterling on account, and at the end of the year 
the balance of. what might to be due to govern- 
ment. Oppreſſion was not only to he dreaded, 
but expected from eh 8 a body; r and accor- 


„ A 
inconvenience, becauſe they know the amount of the evil, and, 
in caſes of oppreſſion, may expect juſtice. | 

+ Without any imputation upon the judges, yet the frees of 
Juſtice, and its expenſe, prevented the individual from getting 
his right. The farmers general had a clerk who defended all 
actions in their name, and without any trouble to themſelves, the 
expenſe. being no object to the company, the individual was 
ruined by delays and e from one court to another. 
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which every evil was imputed. 
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of nobility and places of every ſort, men who 


themſelves cut off from every fair chance of ac- 
quiring them, at the ſame time that they could 


Was great; but what is unjuſt excites anger like- 
wiſe; and unfortunately the former ſtate of things 


eſtates were generally mortgaged, or their re- 
venues anticipated, by this ufurious tribe, whom 
they hated, deſpiſed, and envied, at the ſame 


during the long reign of Louis XV. and continued 


dingly it exiſted, and diſcontents multiplied on 
all ſides againſt the court, to the extravagance of 


From the time that Louis XIV. had adopted 
the method of raiſing money, by ſelling patents 


were not born to honours or to riches, found 


not help obſerving, that when there were burdens 
to bear, they were thrown by preference upon 
their backs. The mortification ariſing from this 


in France afforded too many occaſions for both. 


As the court had become the ſlave of monied 
men, or what they termed financiers, but what 
we may venture to call by their proper name, 
money-lenders and uſerers, ſo alſo had the nobles 
individually, with only a few exceptions. Their 


time that they were OE to cringe to them for 
Panke aid. , 


Such had bees The ſiats of thiggs- in Want 


with 
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with only this difference, that it was gradually 
getting worſe, till the American war begun, and 
haſtened that revolution which without it would, 


perhaps, have been twenty years e in n 
to a bead. ? 


It will be neceſſary to go on with this rela- 
tion, in order to enter into ſome details con- 
cerning M. Necker, who, while he was ac- 
quiring ſor himſelf popularity and reputation, as 
an able financier, honeſt man, and philoſopher, 
was ruining the French nation, deceiving the world, 
1 betraying his king. 


Monſ. Necker muſt certainly be conſidered as 
being one of the principal cauſes of the revolution 
breaking out when it did, and in the manner that 
it did. We ſhall at preſent only conſider him as a 
finance miniſter; it will be our buſineſs on a fu- 
ture occaſion to examine his conduct as a poli- 
tician. 


The management of the finances of France 
were entruſted to a miniſter who was called 
the comptroller general, who might either have 
. a ſeat in the King's council, or not, as circum- 
ſtances permitted and required. M. Necker, a 
Proteſtant and a ſtranger, when called to that 
important office, on account of his credit amongſt 
the monied men, and his ſkill in operations in the 

E 2 HY banking 
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4 banking way: as carried on in Paris, was not 1 
. mitted to the honour of a ſeat in the King's coun- 
4 cil; and it is no ſmall proof of the degraded ſtate 
l of the court, that it refuſed ſo neceſſary an ho- | 


1 nour where merit was acknowledged and obliga- 
1 tion received.“ There was a fingular degree. of 
1 want of policy, and, we may even fay, of injuf- 
1 tice, in refuſing M. Necker a feat in council, 


where his preſence, as being at the head of the 
finance, was ſo neceſſary; but, as M. Necker's 
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1 . ruling paſſion was ambition (to which his love of 
3 money was ſubſervient), as this was well known, 
1 and that Madame Necker, a woman of no incon- 
1 _ fiderable merit, and of a very decided character, 
4 was ſtill more vain and ambitious than her huſ- 
1 band, whom ſhe governed, the imprudence of 
li _ truſting them and humiliating them at the ſame 
4 5 1 is beyond any common * of folly. 

1 "Madame Necker was 1 an enemy to the 
1 ladies of the court, into whoſe circles ſhe could 
4 " "OM M. Necker's merit was acknowledged dy the very act of 
4 appointing him to the place, and, as he received no ſalary, the 


obligation was not to be denied by thoſe who had confidence in um, 
| though the fact was quite otherwiſe ; it was the intrigues of the 
1 bankers in Paris that raiſed M. Necker to the comptrole ge- 
8 nerale, that he might favour their ſtock-jobbing manceuvres ; 
| j and, as for falary, his own vanity was gratified by not receiving, 
5 | any, and the people were blinded with reſpe& to his character; 
though, being partner in the banking houſe of Girardot and Hal- 
ter, he could get more money by ſtock-jobbing in one day, than 
by his falary in ten years, had he received one. 


not 
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not be admitted. This hatred was no ſecret in 
Paris, any more than her influence with her huſ- 
band. From two ſtrangers, rich, vain, and exaſpe- 
rated, placed at the head of the deranged finances 
of the country, much good could not be expected; 
and aſſuredly, if their wrath was great, their 
vengeance has been greater {till ; it _ — 
ein any other . ate ee | 


M. Necker began his adminiſtration by making 
his court to the people, and he at laſt got public 
opinion entirely on his fide, by ſetting the example 
of publiſhing an account of the receipts and ex- 
penſes,*- intituled An Account Rendered. Much in- 


* M. Necker had already been known as a writer. His 
firſt production, ayd, perhaps, his beſt, was -a pamphlet in 
anſwer to an attack made upon the India Company by the Abbe 
Mortlet, in which he diſcovered preciſion of reaſoning, and 
conſiderable talent for controverſy. His later works have 
been ſpoiled by his vanity and egotiſm, his profeſſions of vir- 
tue, &c. except that voluminous work on the Legiſlation of 
Grain, as he called it, which is a compoſition ſcarcely to be pa- 
ralleled for ignorance of facts, falſity of reaſoning, and incon- 
ſiſtency with itſelf. © An Engliſhman in Paris, hearing this cha- 
rater of the book, went and bought it. A book that con- 
+ zradicts itſelf,” ſaid he, “ has a chance to be right ſomewhere 
at leaſt,” It is probable M. Necker wrote this book for po- 
pularity, and not becauſe he felt he underſtood the ſubject; for 
it does not bear that appearance of his knowledge of trade and 
commerce, that is to be ſeen in his other productions. M. 

| Necker's books are generally interſperſed with good things, well 
expreſſed, and conveying real information: the work in queſ- 
tion is, ns an exception. LENS 
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direct praiſe of his own talents, and a moſt de- 
cided eulogium on his heart and intentions art- 


fully interſperſed through the work, ſerved to raiſe 


him highly in the opinion of the public: 


This Account Rendered, calculated in every re- 
ſpect to gain friends among the people at large, 
produced its effect; but how great was the ad- 
miration of all Europe, and the adoration of the 
French to a miniſter who boaſted of giving li- 
berty to America and of humbling Great Britain, 
without laying on a fingle tax? A miniſter, 
who, though a ſtranger, did this great ſervice 
without receiving any pay from the ſtate, and 
who for the firſt time, and'as an example for 
others, ſhewed that his hands were clean, by 
rendering a voluntary account of his tranſactions. 
Words ſeemed unequal to his praiſe ; and even in 
France the ſuperlative degree was ſeldom ever 
more employed than on that occaſion, unluckily, 
alſo, it has ſeldom ever been worſe employed, as 
all . will now readily confeſs. 

M. Necker knew verfetly + all the manceuvres 
of banking and flock-jobbing, having paſſed 
through every ſtage of the buſineſs from the 
clerk? at thirty pounds a year to the partner of 
the firſt houſe in France; he knew extremely 
well how to make loans and raiſe money, and 


28 ſecret in not laying burthens upon his people 


con- 
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conſiſted in nothing more than in paying the 7 


| Intereſt of all former loans by that which he 


had made the lateſt ; thereby giving the people 
a momentary eaſe, concealing the growing evil, 

acquiring 'a temporary fame and. reputation for 
himſelf, but preparing a cruel reverſe for the 
nation, and a difficult taſk for whoever might 
be unfortunate enough to, fuceced him in his 

affice,* | 


When the American war was finiſhed, it was 
impoſſible to go on with the perpetual reſource of 
borrowing, and the impropriety of laying on taxes 
in time gf peace is evident to all, particularly fo 


when it was believed that M. Necker had carried 


on ſo expenſive a war without rendering any new 
burdens neceſſary. The odium of this meaſure 
fell upon M. de Calonne, who had ſucceeded 
Necker, though not immediately; and upon the 
court for its extravagances, which were ſuch, in- 
deed, as could not be expected greatly to conci- 
liate the public opinion. M. Necker retired to 
his own country, to contemplate from a diſtance 
the ravages of the flames which he had kindled, 

and under the appearance of defending his wy 


* Iti is ; wondatal that M. * Calonne, who ſucceeded Necker, 
and who had ſo long a conteſt with him about the finances, did 
not conſider that, as the world could not follow out an intricate 


and long diſcuſſion, it would have been the viel way to ge 
this ſimple and true Raternent. | 


Eo 
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reputation , blowed the bellows with all the ardour 


poſſible, and with all the effect he could have 
deſired. 


The 10 People and bankers made a com- 
mon cauſe with M. Necker; they had partici- 


| pated in his fortunes, and they ſhared in his diſ- 


grace; his hutniliation ſeemed to be their own, 
and the conſequence was a general wiſh to hum 
| ble the court and the nobility. 


M. de Calonne, attached to his king and coun- 
i try, and deſirous of ſerving” them; was impru- 
4 dent and unſkilful in the way of doing it. Pre- 
1 ciſely the reverſe of M. Necker in his way of 
* 


in the laws, and order in the finances, were what 
ſhould have gone firſt, M. de Calonne, per- 
haps, deſpairing of bringing about that economy, 
wiſhed; by encouraging trade and manufactures, 
to enable his country to bear thoſe burthens, 
which want of economy rendered neceſſary. An 

attempt 


1 thinking and acting, and having been long co- 
F | vered with debts, he wanted that order, reputa-- 
. tion, and external appearance, which are neceſſary 
# both to conduct things, and to inſpire confidence. 
4 Beſides, he miſtook the manner of ſerving his 
1 country, he wanted to imitate Colbert, when he 
4 ſhould have e to have imitated 8 60 

4 Heotiony i in the court, reforms of ſame abuſes 
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mant of this nature requires time to bring it to 
n, and tranquillity to allow its operations 


to ford and the confuſed and diſcontented fiate 


of things afforded neither of the two; ſo that, un- 
ſupported by public confidence, which he did not 
take the way to acquire, M. de Calonne was 
obliged to abandon his projects, with the morti- 
fication of having by the attempt rather inflamed 
the wound which he meant to heal. 


The dilemma of a miniſter who wiſhed really to 
ſerve his:country, but who had not in himſelf the 


means of doing it, made him adviſe his Majeſty 


to aſſemble the NorABLES, which is an aſſembly, 
as its name plainly indicates, of notable or choſen 
Powe W {on ts TO 


The aſlembly of TS by its ancient rights, 
had only the privilege of adviſing and inveſti. 


gating, but could do no act of a legiſlative. na- 
ture. 


The nature of public aſſemblies, and the 
modes of managing them and leading them to an 
uſeful end, were totally unknown in a deſpotio 
kingdom, where, for many ages, none had ex- 
iſted. Each individual brought his own opi- 
nion, and many fpoke it with vigor and boldneſs. 
Although the advantages that might have been 


I | yet, 


- 


expected from this OF were not derived, + 
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yet, as it was the opinion of the majority of the 
members that an aſſembly of the States General - 
could alone introduce order in the finances, and 
heal the wounds of the ſtate, their opinion was 
2 adopted, and, from this general belief, 

the remedy they Nee * more . 
than e 


The almoſt univerſal ſpirit of innovation; the re. 
. ſorms which the Emperor Joſeph had attempted, and 
„ was then attempting, in the Auſtrian Low Coun- 
fries, and in his hereditary dominions, added to 
the other cauſes we have already ſpoken of, and 


— 
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. ol which we have yet to ſpeak, contributed greatly 
. io make the members of this aſſembly wiſh to ſee 
il an amelioration effected in the order of things in 
4 France, They have been accuſed, and perhaps 
4 with ſome reaſon, of wiſhing individually to be- 
0 come members of the ſtates general, when they 
. ſhould meet not to adviſe, but jo aft. This was 


natural enough; and, if in other reſpects they 
had good intentions, it is difficult to ſee why they 
ſhould be blamed. for it. Let, however, the queſ- 
tion of individual virtue, and wiſdom, reſt where 
3t will, the reſult of all was this, that the diſcon- 

} tents of the nation were greatly augmented by a 
bal remedy being pointed out for all their ills, which 
Wo the court ſeemed unwilling to employ; and the 
| whole bulk of the people looked forward to this 
aſſembly of the ſtates as the term of their woes; 
fa, 
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ſo that every day that it was retarded added to the 
diſcontent and edlem thrown upon the court and 
courtiers. | 


In this ſtate were the finances, and thus was public 
opinion, when M. de Calonne quitted his place, 
and ſoon after the kingdom. As it is our buſineſs 
to trace the cauſes of the diſcontents, which laid 
the foundation for the ſudden and total change of 
opinions 1n France, we ſhall not follow the Arch- 
biſhop of Sens, who ſucceeded as prime miniſter,® 
in his ridiculous attempts to arrange matters of 
finance, becauſe that would only be the hiſtory of 
the blunders of a man totally ignorant of what he 
was about ; we ſhall only ſay, what thouſands of 
living witneſſes can atteſt, that an oppreſſed peo- 
ple found their miſeries augmented in a two-fold 
manner, by the proſpe& of a remedy, and by 
that remedy being withheld by a court, of which 
the expenſes and Juxury were by no means con- 
cealed; a court, where the prodigality of Louis XIV. 
was equalled, but not imitated. - Loui is XIV. was 
great even in his follies; he was an encourager 
of merit and talents of every deſcription, and by 
a kind of theatrical manœuvre, rendered his court 
the envy and admiration of all Europe. Louis XIV. 
was expenſive and cruel upon the great ſcale 


* In Calonne's time there was no prime miniſter ; he, there- 
fore, was at the head of the finances; in the Archbiſhop's time 


the comptroller general n 
ſecretary of ſtate. 
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where his ambition interfered ; but if he was the 
ſcourge of the nation in which he was Porn, „ and 
of the age in which he lived, he was alſo their or- 
nament, and his ſubjects bore with patience bur- 
thens which were conducive to the gratification of 
their great national paſſion, vanity. T he palace 
of Verſailles was the grandeſt in Europe, and its | 
gardens the moſt magnificent; the flatterers whom 
his bounty or vanity fed, compared his days with 
thoſe of the Emperor Auguſtus, and in doing lo, 
pleaſed the nation as much as they pleaſed | the 
king.* But the court of Verſailles, i in its latter days, 
had loſt A for public opinion, and with that 


Ti a £7 1 » 


4. 


Whilſt thoſe wha 150 el by t the ancient order 
of things, ſeemed, tatally indifferent as to public 
opinion, and that to ſo great a degree, that one 


would. bave thought they were ignorant of its im- 


b 801. ' 


Portance, thoſe men who wiſhed for a chan ige, 


ſeemed inſtinciively to! know which way to go to 
work, and not a ſtone. was left unturned, and 


no method untried of converting all the errors 


. the court to advantage 


* Thoſe who chuſe to trace national 88 throu gh its 


6 kenny will ſee a great ſimilarity between the vanity of imi- 


ting Auguſtus, and many pieces of republican affectation, ſuch 


as new names borrowed from Rome and Greece, an imitation of 


15 1 gmplicity, new, calendars, rc. Ee. vl 
The 


4 
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The fapport given by the king of France to the 


Americans, when they threw off the yoke of this 


country, had alſo operated 'in changing the opi- 
nions of the French with reſpect to their own go- 
vernment. The Americans were then fill known 
in France by the name of the 1insURGENTs ; the 
king of France had ſupported them in their in- 
ſurrection againſt their ſovereign, | and had aided 
them in eſtabliſhing a republic. The moderation 
of the Americans in their ſucceſs, the wiſe laws 


which they had made; but, above all, the ex- 
ample of men who bad fully ſucceeded, operated 


ſtrongly in favour of inſurrection and republican 
principles. The advocates of the late virtuous 
and unfortunate monarch could not deny, that 
he had himſelf ſupported an inſurrection; and 
been the principal friend of the American re- 


public ; and although there was a difference 


between the two 4 it admitted of a diſcuſſion 
which could not but be unfayourable to the 
king. Whilſt ſome ſaid that the Americans had 
been ill treated by England, and merited ſup- 
port, others argued that there never were any 


baſtiles in America, nor any letters de cachet, 


nor any gabelle ; that though America had a 
right to complain, France had a ftill greater 
right, and that the king who had ſupported the 
cauſe of liberty. on the other fide of the Atlantic, 
ought not to preſerve the power of oppreſſing his 
own ſubjects. Theſe arguments ſeemed pretty 
convincing, 
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convincing, for nobody could ſay there ever bad 
been abuſes in America that were in any ſhape to 
be compared to thoſe in France. The advocates 


of the French monarch were thus reduced to 
ſilence, for either Louis XVI. acted wrong in 
ſupporting the cauſe of freedom, or the cauſe of 
freedom ought to be ſupported againft Louis 


N XVI. While this and other reaſonings took place 

if amongſt a certain ſet of men, the great majo- 

it jority of the people decided the matter by a very 

y ſhort mode; * inſurreQion was in all caſes,” ſaid 

| they, © inſurrection, and liberty was liberty, and 

bi © the king who kept from his own people what 
5 N e he had waſted by their blood and treaſure to pro- 
* e cure for ſtrangers, was a tyrant, and ſo it was 
9 awful and right to force him to give them what 
* « they wanted.“ 


* 
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The queen, ſo fair, ſo amiable, and ſince then 
ſo unfortunate, and who, had ſhe fallen into 
better hands,* was capable of ſetting the example 
of whatever was good or great, had eſpouſed 
along with the French monarch, many of the 
follies and prejudices of that nation. Young, 
6 | beautiful, and generous, ſhe was ſoon led into 
5 all the expenſes that ſplendour and donation are 
capable of occafioning. The defire of humbling 
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s | * It is not meant her huſband, who was perhaps one of the 
moſt virtuous men of the age, but the people around the queen 
when the firſt arrived, and who never left her. 


3 1 55 England 


England had always been a ruling paſſion in 
France, and this the queen ſhared with thoſe 


around her. It was no leſs a perſonage than the 
queen herſelf that firſt brought the American re- 
volt into faſhion at court, and of conſequence 


many young men of family and ambition ſought 
fame and diſtinction by going as volunteers to 


America ;* and when they returned, fluſhed with 
victory, and full of republicaniſm, they affected 
to give the ton to the age, ſo that what the people 
cultivated from intereſt and inclination, thoſe of 
higher rank did from faſhion, and perhaps ſome 


few of them from principle. 


The writings of Voltaire, Rouſſeau, and Raynal, | 
had produced great effects upon the minds of that 
claſs of men, who, by their own writings and 


reaſoning, when they are left at liberty, always 
_ finiſh by ſwaying thoſe above them, as well as 


thoſe below them; ſo that all ranks in ſociety 
were prepared for changes ; they formed hopes on 
a new order of things, and were much diſpleaſed 
with the preſent order, to which nothing attached 


them whatever. 


Thus, by a concurrence of circumſtances, which 


could ſcarcely have been more complete than it 


* The Duc de Lauzun, fince Biron, La Fayette, the two 
Lameths, General Rochambeau, Gouvion, &c. &c. 
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was, a field was prepared upon which Jacobin 
principles were to be ſown : not that we mean to 
confound Republicaniſm and Jacobiniſm, but 
that the French confounded them; not that li- 
berty and anarchy can be mixt together, for where 
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ha the one is, the other certainly never will be found, 
IG but that the French miſtook anarchy for liberty, 
| and were thereby led into thoſe violent extremes 
ö ] for which they have always been ſo famous, 
; * and which are often ſo fatal and ſo difficult to 
„ retradt. | 
þ Thus have we ſeen, that, previous to the revo- 
iN lution, every thing favoured a change, which 
f 70 therefore became unavoidable, We muſt next 
. examine into the immediate cauſes of the violence 
ff of the change, that ſo ſoon after took place. 

, i Firſt of all it is to be obſerved, that though all 

. parties wiſhed for liberty, they were unacquainted 


— 


— 


with what true freedom is; the firſt principles of 
it were miſunderſtood, and therefore, while they 
were ſeeking liberty with all the energy which ſo 
good a cauſe inſpires, it was not difficult for de- 
ſigning and ill- intentioned men to lead them far 
beyond the mark at which they wiſhed to aim. 
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= Of thoſs ambitious and deſigning mem wh 
| gi were inclined to miſlead the people, and who had 
„ | the means of doing it, the Duke of Orleans muſt 
5 be conſidered as the chief; poſſeſſed of revenues 


equal 
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equal to royal, he was diſtinguiſhed for moſt S 
thoſe low. vices (carried to a great exceſs) which 
are in general only to be found in the lower claſs 
of vagabonds. Every rank in ſociety has the vices 
natural to itſelf, but this Duke, as if to ſhew man- 
kind what an aſſemblage of vice might be produ- 
ced in the ſame perſon, had the vices of all diſ- 
ferent ranks of ſociety. Firſt prince of the blood, 

he was a faithleſs and cowardly chief of a wicked 
faction; a bad huſband to an excellent wife; a bad 
father ; the murderer of a near relation, that he 
might inherit his fortune ; given to every ſort of 
knavery in regard to the tenants upon his eſtate ; 
a gambler, without honour or integrity, and full 
of all the tricks practiſed by the loweſt of the ſort. 
He had but one crime to add, which he took care to 
do, that of murdering of his ſovereign, to complete 
the catalogue.* An enemy to the king, whoſe per- 
ſonal character he diſliked, as it was a reproach 
to his own, and to the queen, from motives of 


This portrait of the Duke is ſq black, that it may ſeem ex- 
aggerated. As to his debaucheries, his gaming, and his tricks 
of the little villain, they are known in England as well as in 
France. The incurable diſeaſe communicated to one of the beſt 


of wives; his cruelty and neglect of her; his having killed the 


Prince de Lambelle, his brother in law, by leading him on 
purpoſe, where he was to contract a mortal diſorder ; his letting 
all the ſhops and. houſes in the Palais Royal, and exacting a ſum 
for the leaſe, and then ſelling them all (a ſale in France breaks 
tie leaſe) immediately, are well known. His private traniace 
tions e of his public ones we ſhall ſoon ſee plenty. 
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pride, he longed for an occaſion to humble both. 
Far from being deſtitute of talents, poſſeſſing 
energy and activity, which are frequently allied 
to a bad diſpoſition, he ſeized with alacrity and 
avidity the firſt moment of trouble, to put him- 
ſelf at the head of a party. 


M. de Calonne was no ſooner at a diſtance than 
his ſucceſſor endeavoured to raiſe taxes, and to 
bring the receipts to a level with the expendi- 
tures. It had been the cuſtom, ever ſince the 
ſtates general had been laid afide, to have the 
new taxes enregiſtered by the parhament of Paris, 
and the other parliaments of the kingdom; not 
that their enregiſtering was neceſſary to make it 
legal, but it had ſome appearance of doing ſo; 
and had become a cuſtom ſo well eſtabliſhed, that 
it would be dangerous to put a tax in force that 


was not ſo enregiſtered. Beſides this, as the 
parliaments were the judges in eivil and criminal. 


caſes, refractory people would not have been 
puniſhed by them for refuſing to pay a tax 
which they themſelves had refuſed to enregiſter. 


The parliaments refuſed to enregiſter the new 


taxes; the Duke of Orleans ſupported their op- 


poſition with all his influence, and that of his de- 
pendents, and by this he increaſed the embarraſ- 


ment of the court, and procured for himſelf odB- | 


fiderable ee ; 
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'The ſquabbles between the king and the par- 
liaments do not merit any exact relation, becauſe 
they have no other connection with our ſubject 
than as they tended to inflame the minds of 


the people againſt the. king, and attach them to 
thoſe who eſpouſed their intereſts, 


It has never, perhaps, been the lot of any man 
to be always playing the part of a ſcoundrel in the 
eyes of mankind, and accordingly M. d'Orleans, 
for a few months, was baniſhed from Paris on 
account of his having oppoſed the arbitrary will 
of the court!!! | 


The miniſter finding himſelf incapable of 
making things go on at all, and no money being to 
be had, the treaſury was very unequal to the una- 
voidable expenſes of the ſtate, although the pay- 
ment of the annuities at the town-houſe were re- 
tarded ; ſo that the court finding it impoſſible to 
go on, it was reſolved to recall M. Necker, in 
order to reconcile the people to the taxes, which 
it would be neceſſary to lay on; or by his credit 
with the monied men to procure, at leaſt, what was 
abſolutely indiſpenſable. It is from the moment 
of M. Necker's recall, that we ought properly to 
begin our hiſtory ; for it was then that the public 
voice obtained the firfi complete victory, and put 
the court entirely into the hands of its enemies ; for 
from that dayforward, the ſame faction that has ſince 
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overturned every thing, begun openly to cabal 
and to act; and though the heroes that we are now 


to flight; and in following them through their dif- 


that the principles laid down by the firſt innova- 
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going to ſee ſtrutting upon the ſtage, have been 
fince then maſſacred, guillotined, put to flight, or 
have periſhed by their own hands, that does not 
prove that they were not exactly of the ſame band 
with thoſe who have guillotined them or put them 


ferent windings, we ſhall ſee that they were all 
intrinſicaly the ſame ; that private intereſt and par- 
ticalar circumſtances only has made a difference; 
that the ſame man aſſumed the guiſe of a philoſo- 
pher or an aſſaſſin, according to occafion ; and 


tors, in the firſt moments of their power, led to 


the laft and greateſt crimes, of which, any of wat 
we call the ſect of Jacobins have been guilty, 


CHAP. 


JACOBINISM, 


CHAP. III. 


Necker's adminiftration of finance—His politics His 
alliance with the Duke of Orleans — Popularity of 
the Duke—He puts himſelf at the head of the refor- 

mers and factious, and protefis them Election to 
the flates general — Intrigues of the Dake—The 
Abbe Seyeyes elefled—His pamphlet Democratic 
principles circulated every where— Indolence of the 


other party—Conſequences natural from this el. te 
| conduct. 


FROM the time that Lewis the Sixteenth found 
himſelf compelled by public opinion, and his own 
neceſſities, to recall M. Necker, he was no longer 
the ruler of France; and what was ſtill more, the 

whole tribe of courtiers loſt their influence alſo, 


not with the king, but upon public affairs. M. 


Necker, too well acquainted with the urgent 
reaſons of his recall, to be ignorant of his impor- 
tance, or to fear his being diſmiſſed, acted en- 
tirely as a maſter; not, indeed, in outward ſhew, 
for he affected a ſtiff and philoſophical DE, 
and ſimplicity of manners, but in reality, His 
opinion was law, and the king was exactly redu- 
cer to the ſtate of a bankrupt who had ſurrendered, | 


his effects to his creditors. 
FZ M. Neckes 
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M. Necker found in the royal treaſury, on his 
entering upon office as comptroller-general for the 
ſecond time, only about ſixteen thouſand pounds 
ſterling in caſh, which was equal only to the cur- 
rent expenſes of a few hours. As the moſt con- 
ſummate ignorance of affairs was alone capable of 
having reduced the treaſury to ſo empty a ſtate, 
on his arrival it was ſoon repleniſhed ; not that 
M. Necker enjoyed the fame confidence as when 
formerly in the ſame place in more proſperous 
times, but that he had ſufficient credit and re- 
fource for any momentary ſupply. This was in 
the month of Auguſt, in the year 1788; the re- 
call of the baniſhed members of parliament, and 
an apparent peace amongſt parties ſoon ſucceeded. 
As the neceſſity of preſerving M. Necker at the 
head of affairs was generally known, and. as it 
was alſo well known that no danger was to be 
apprehended of being puniſhed by him for any 
freedom of ſpeech, or of the preſs, Paris became 
a ſort of debating club; every opinion was diſ- 
cuffed there, and every aſſertion hazarded with 
boldneſs and raſhneſs that plainly ſhewed that it 
was a new privilege to thaſe who made ſa ill an 
me or it, -:- 


Although M. Necker was, properly ſpeaking, 
miniſter of finance, he was, in fact, ſole miniſter ; 
or rather, if it had not been for the ſake of form, 
he was the whole court, and the king was only 

| there 
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there to lend his ſignature when it was wanted. 
If M. Necker had formerly ſuffered in his impor- 
tance from not occupying a ſeat in council, ha 
now was amply compenſated, for he, in fact, oc- 
cupied all the ſeats. The automata around were 

all moved by the man, to whom both king and 
people looked up for a deliverance from a ſtate of 
very nnn embarraſment. 


If there are perſons, who yet recollecting the en. 
thuſiaſm which the name of Necker once inſpired, 
feel hurt at what has ſince happened to him let them 
put their minds at eaſe, for M. Necker, by entering 
into a cabal with the Duke of Orleans, whoſe 
vices and villainics he well knew, has himſelf 
ſet the ſeal upon his boaſted morality and virtue. 
The agents of the faction that oppoſed the court, 
promenaded the buſts of the philoſopher and the 


debauchẽ together; they were equally the idols 


of the people, and of the ſame portion of the 
people ;* they both ſpoke the ſame ſorto f lan- 


guage to the people, and appeared like two meſ- 
ſengers of Heaven , ſent down to cure the 


* The hw a as 
for oppoſing the king, were more eſteemed than the Duke, and 
for ſome time more popular, but their popularity was of a dif. 


ferent nature, it was with the public at large; with the ſober 
citizen: that of Necker and d' Orleans was with that claſs of 


men fince then not improperly named /ans culottes, from dhe 
ragged and haggard apPrArance, 
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wounds of the ſtate, and alleviate the Side af 
individuals. 


Amongſt the ſtrange propenſities of the French, 
carried to exceſs, is "that of being led away by 
ſound and ſhow. Thoſe who knew the two 
chiefs in queſtion, compared them, to the quack 
doctor and the merry andrew of the fair ; and the 
ſimilitude was not a bad one, for they completely 
duped the lookers on, by appearing what they 
never were, nor ever wiſhed to be, and by 


giving them remedies that were worſe than the 
Ailenſe. 


M. Necker, it is certain, had enough of vir- 
tue and good intention to have preferred ſerving 


| the people to doing them an injury, provided the 
one and the other had equally ſerved his own am- 
bition ; but where ever theſe two objects have 
come in competition, he has uniformly given the 
preference to what concerned moſt his own per- 
| fon. * Though the two firſt heroes bf inſurre&tion 


were 


As it is of importance that ſuch men ſhould be viewed in 
their true light, let us conſider that M. Necker, who came a 
ſtranger i into France, had amaſſed a princely fortune in a few 
years, Thoſe who know banking buſineſs, know, that though | 
it is a good one, it is not poſſible to riſe ſo quickly by the fair line 
of buſineſs. M. Necker acquired his fortune by ſtock-jobbing, 
that | is, gambling, and by the artificial riſes and falls, which he 
and the other OE his countrymen, underſtood better 
i than 
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were capable of acting together at firſt, yet i it is 
not from that to be inferred, that their turpitude 
was equal, for between them there certainly was 
a wide difference; their conduct was the ſame 
while they thought their object the ſame, but 


they had different objects. M. Necker did not 


conceal his (though he concealed his meaſures as 
much as he could) which was a new order of 


things, more favourable to general liberty, over 


which he thought to preſide. He had the vanity 
to imagine that public opinion would be always 
at his command, that he was to be the regenera- 
tor of France, and that the aſſembly of the 
ſtates general would allow itſelf to be governed 
by him. Madame Necker, in the fulneſs of her 
glory, was heard to expreſs herſelf to this pur- 
poſe, adding, that ſhe actually believed that if 
her huſband were to conceive the idea of ſubſtitu- 
ting another religion in the place of the Chriſtian 
faith, his genius, his combinations, and his in- 


fluence over. the minds of men were ſuch, that 


than the French. This was much eaſier in France than it is in 


England, there being upon Change, at Paris, twenty different 
ſorts of ſtock, both of government, of the India company, and 


of private companies, the capitals of which not being conſide- 


rable, a few monied men, by buying and ſelling, could raiſe 
or lower them to a certainty, at pleafure ; it was no better than 
keeping a gaming table with falſe dice. Such was M. Necker's 


moral practice; as to his moral profeſſions, the 8 Ort 30 Bad 
ſurfeited with them. | 
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ſhe believed he could bring mankind to adopt. it. 


M. Neckar knew the art of ſtock-jobbing well, 
and the intrigues of the court a little, but he knew 
nothing at all of his influence with the people 
when once they ſhould have no more uſe for his 
finance manceuyres, when once the court ſhould 


be humbled, and his aſſiſtance ſhould be no 


longer neceffary. No man in a time of political 


difficulty had lefs reſource than Necker, he was 


clumſy, uſeleſs, and inconvenient, and of conſe- 


quence was the firſt public man whom the revolu- 


tioniſts diſcarded from their ſervice with diſgrace. 


The Duke of Orleans, on the other hand, had 


no idea of eſtabliſhing order, but diforder ; 


*« Make the water muddy, faid Philip, and I will fiſh 
in i. D' Orleans truſted to his money, his in- 
trigues, his agents, and his new-fangled popula- 
rity, for profiting of whatever chances a ſtate of 
diſorder might throw in his way. This was pre- 


ciſely the view of that immenſe number of innova- 


tors who ſo ſoon after appeared; all of them cal- 
culated right as to the firſt qutſet of the affair, but 


every one of them was miſtaken as to the ultimate 


conſequences. It was a perſpective, in which the 
immenſe revennes and riches of France were re- 
preſented as wreſted from the hands of the king 
and his feeble court, by men of energy and en- 
terprize. 'The accumulated riches and honours 
of a thouſand years, lay all before them, and the 
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means of poſſeſſing them ſeemed eaſy by the in- 
tervention of the good people of Paris, whoſe 
opinion was entirely in their favour. Saturated 


with the view of fo rich a proſpect, and giddy . - 


with ſuch a variety of objects, the eye did not 
perceive the gallows and the guillotine, the poig- 
nard and the torch, that were in the back ground. 
The people, obedient to their leaders when they 
commanded plunder, ſeemed to them a certain 
means of acquiring wealth and power, but they 


did not ſee that this ſame people would in the end 


turn againſt themſelves, and tear from them the 
fruits of their firſt exceſſes. M. Necker, who 
thought he had influence enough to overturn 
the Chriſtian religion, and eſtabliſh another in 
its place, and d'Orleans, who calculated that he 
could always rule the mob, were equally miſ- 
taken in the end; but in the firſt part of their 
experiments their road was the ſame, deſtruction 
of the preſent order was the object; and, in 
planning this, the latter months of 1788, and 
the beginning of 1789, were employed. 


Wüst the two chiefs were occupied in this 


manner, a number of ſpeculators in -anarchy, 
acting either as ſubalterns, or for their own proper 


account, were buſied in preparing to aſſiſt openly, 


ſo ſoon as things ſhould be a little farther ad+ 


yanced, 
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The aſſembly des amis des noirs, under the ap- 
pearance of ameliorating the ſtate of- their fel- 
low creatures in the Weſt India iſlands, held 
meetings which had a very different object. This 
aſſembly, called Friends of the Blacks, might 
with more propriety have been termed the ene- 
mics of the whites; it was a ſchool for equality 
and abſurdity. There people of different ſexes, 
and of all ranks, might be admitted; but it was 
expreſsly forbidden to take off the hat or ſalute 
the company; ſo that Briſſot and conſorts, ſpecu- 
lating on the revolutions they could bring on, 
and the plunder they could gain, were jumbled 
into one aſſembly with the virtuous Madame de la 
Rochfaucauld, without more ceremony than por- 


ters in the tap-raom of an ale-houſe. 


The humanity of relieving our fellow crea- 
tures. led the virtuous and good to ſuch an aſſem- 
bly, and the juſtneſs of the cauſe gave its members 
a cloak for circulating writings, which tended to 


prepare the way far the new ſyſtems that were 


broaching. The circumſtance alone of not being 
allowed to take off the hat, nor to return a fa- 
lute, was a clear proof, that the aſſembly was 
for another purpoſe than that which it profeſſed ; 
and if that can be doubted, we may eafily be 
convinced, when we find that Condorcet, Cla- 
viere, Briſſot, and a number of thoſe perſons, 
who fince have propagated with ſuch effect the 

| ſyſtem 
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| ſyſtem of riot, robbery,” and murder were its 
13 * active ee 


/ The ſtate of enſeleſ inactivity, ond of aid 


torpidity, into which men of rank and fortune 
had fallen, who no longer now made any noiſe, 
or appeared to be of any importance, leſt the 
field open to adventurers, who had occaſion to 
ſpeculate upon the public mind; and as credulity, 
and the diſpoſition to adopt whatever is new, 
have always been known to predominate in Paris, 
it was therefore neceſſary to attract public atten- 
tion by what was extraordinary; in the center 
from which moſt of the faſhions, the cuſtoms, 
and rules of behaviour in modern Europe have 
come, it would have been difficult to eſtabliſh 
any thing more new than a total diſregard to every 


cuſtom, and to every form, neceſſary not only for 


politeneſs but even for decency in ſociety. The 
cloak of humanity and philoſophy reconciled 
people to it in ſome degree, and they began to 


reaſon on the natural equality and artificial in- 


equality of man; ſo that to the diſcontents occa- 
fioned by' real evils, and the hopes of bettering 
their fituation, people began to unite that ſort of 
modern philoſophy which has ſince led to ſuch 
fatal extremes. ; 
The great art of beginning commotions conſiſts 
in ſeducing the minds of men by the appearance 
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make them happy; but above all, of what ſuits 
the intereſt, or flatters the paſſion of the greater 
number. It was in correſpondence with this 
plan, that. the words of liberty, equality, rights of 


man, humanity, virtue, friends and brothers, univerſal 
benevolence, &c. were perpetually in the mouths 


of the-firſt innovators. The people believed they 
ſaw a number of beneficent deities deſcended 
from heaven to give them happineſs, and fall 
them bread and wine at half price; “ and of con- 
ſequence they were prepared, whenever the occa- 
fion ſhould offer, to aid and aſſiſt with all their 
might in a reform, (for the revolution was an- 
nounced under that ſpecious name) that promiſed 
ſo great an advantage, and which they conſidered 
as being founded upon right and juſtice. 


The French began to have caricature prints at this time, 


and a very famous one was that of a poor cobler, who was 


faying to his wife, juſt returned from market, where every 
thing was very dear, Patience Margott, we ſhall ſoon have 
&« three times eight; which ſignified bread at eight ſols the loaf, 
beef at eight ſols the pound, and wine at eight ſols. Such were 
the views of the people; they were good and laudable, but 
were ſoon perverted. . This caricature was ſoon fucceeded' by 


the Calculating Patriot, who reckoned up the number of heads 


already cut off, and the number wanted to inſure the happineſs. 


of the people. Hogarth's Harlot's Progreſs is not more cu- 


rious, than the Progreſs of the Wants of tue People, which be- 


gan with bread and.wine, and ended with blood and murder. 


"uh 
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The winter of 1778 and 1779 was one of the 
moſt ſevere, both on account of its great length 
and the intenſity of the eold, that had been ſeen for 
many years; ſo that, in addition to the ſtagnation 
which uncertainty always gives to trade, the ſca- 
ſon was ſuch as to occaſion a great deal of miſery. 
| Wood for firing was no dearer than uſual, it is 
true, but it was more neceſſary, and the price 
was at all times exorbitant. Bread, which is the 
great nouriſhment of the people of France, was 
dear, and not ſo good as uſual; the loaf of bread 
that uſed to be at eight ſols having riſen to eleven 
and twelve. Butcher's meat, too, was dearer than 
uſual, and the productions of the garden could 
not be had in ſo rigorous a ſeaſon. The miſeries 
of the poor all through France were by this ren- 
dered extreme ; and here it is no more than juſ- 
tice to ſay, that the rich and opulent, and in par- 
ticular the clergy, performed wonders in relieving 
their ſufferings. It would have ſeemed, that 
Providence gave to the rich one laft opportunity 
of ſhewing what the Chriſtian charity of the 
church, and the generoſity of an ancient nobility, 
were capable of doing. 'The poor and needy, 
whom ſhame prevented from ſeeking aid, were 
themſelves ſought after, and relief was forced - 
upon the poor ſtarving family in their cold and 
hungry retreat, by thoſe ſame clergymen and no- 
bility who ſoon after were driven from their own. 
abodes. Surely thoſe acts which did ſuch honour 
| | to 
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to thoſe who performed them, and are a full proof 


that their follies. and luxury, and the oppreſſion 
they occaſioned to the people, were not from bad- 
neſs of heart and from want of feeling. Theſe acts 
of charity were not the acts of a few, they were 


general, and were done without oſtentation or 


ſhew, as ſuch actions always ought to be. 


The Duke of Orleans did not let flip this oe- 
caſion to ſignaliſe himſelf ; his charities were 
numerous and ſplendid, and induſtriouſly held 


up to public view ; while M. Necker, who wanted 


to reform every thing, ſent to St. Germain for an 
ox, had it weighed, killed, and weighed again, 
ſkin, horns, hoofs, &c. being deducted. 'The 
butchers were convicted of ſelling at twelve ſols 
what, by calculation, coſt only eight. But though 
this experiment ſerved to ſhew that things were 
too dear, no ſerious attempt was made to reduce 
the price, and the only advantage reſulted to the 
miniſter, who obtained credit for his good in- 
tentions. 


Public works of charity were inſtituted, where 
people were employed to grind corn at the public 
expenſe ; this afforded the lower orders means of 
caballing, by bringing great numbers together for 
the ſame object, and having the ſame intereſts. 
M. Necker has been accuſed of having done fo 


with deſign; but there ſeems little reaſon for the 
ACCu-. 
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nccufation, which appears 


rather to be a ſabrication 
of his enemies than a fact. It was really neceſſary 
to do ſomething to employ the idle, who were 
ſtarving. Hand -mills, though a dear way of 
grinding, were ſtill a reſource in ſo long and ſe- 
vere a froſt. * Beſides, M. Necker was never ſe- 
riouſly accuſed of wanting humanity; and to all 
this muſt be added, that though he wanted to 
have publio opinion to ſu pport his meaſures, 
chere was no probability that mobs or cabals 
amongſt the lower orders could ſerve his putpoſe ; - 
it is therefore but fair to acquit him of this 
charge. 


< 


With regard to M. Necker, -as well as moſt of 
thoſe who worked in the revolution, (to uſe their 
own expreſſion, travailler ld revolution) people are 
apt to attribute to defign and to diſtant project 
what only aroſe from neceſſity or particular cir- 
cumſtances ; and the proof of this is, that every 
one of the leaders of 'the revolution has fallen a 
facrifice'to the reſults of his own principles, which 
reſults were, therefore, not foreſeen : another 
proof of the ſame thing ariſes from this, that the 
greater number ſeem to have had 0 fixed: plan, 
only to deflroy order, and employ occaſion to advantage. 
Thus the pick-pocket creates a confuſion in. a 
crowd,” and truſts to His own dexterity for the 
2 which he may reap from it. M. Necker 
was intereſted in humbling the court, and rifſing 
et 8 28 
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as a ſort of dictator between the king and the 
people ; but he was intereſted, and that deeply 
too, in preſerving the force of a government, the- 
reins of which were in his own hands. 


lt was during the rigour of the winter that 
M. Necker arranged his plan for the mode of aſ- 


ſembling the ſtates general; fearing, that if 


they were called in the ancient form, the nobility 
and clergy would prevent innovation ; he gave it 
as his opinion, that the third ſtate, as it was 


called, or the commons, ſhould have a double 


repreſentation?®; that is, be repreſented by as many 
deputies as the other two. 


Whilſt mankind has been improving in arts, 
ſciences, and, amongſt others, the art of leading 
each other into errors by a falſe philoſophy and 
metaphyſical argument, we do not find that they 
have improved much in common ſenſe ; there are 


even ſome reaſons for thinking, that it is become 
more rare than it was formerly. As common 


ſenſe ariſes from the action of the mind upon 
itſelf, and upon the objects which naturally come 


before it, that methodical way in which people 


are brought up to ſpeak about every thing, and 


| to; judge of every thing, hinders the mind from 
\ - kpeping itſelf company, as it were, and under 


the influence only of facts and obſervations form- 
ing a judgment. The old times, when the ſtates 
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— were firſt inſtituted, are therefore not 


by any means to be deſpiſed; and there ſeems to 


have been very great reaſon, ſince the ſtate was 
compoſed of three different orders, to give each an 
equal ſhare of power that it might preſerve itſelf. 


M. Necker was, unwilling to take the reſponſi- 
bility and the conſequence of this buſineſs upon 


himſelf; he therefore adviſed calling a new aſ- 


ſembly of the notables, in order to regulate the 


method of calling the ſtates general, hoping that it 


would be eaſy to make that aſſembly chuſe the 


mode which he himſelf approved. In this, how- 


ever, he was diſappointed, the notables did not 
think proper to determine it in his favour; ſo 
that, after having called them together on pur- 
poſe to follow their advice, he diſmifſed them on 
purpoſe to follow his own. 

The double ebnete of the third ſtate 
having been reſolved upon, letters for their elec- 
tion were expedited. M. Necker had publiſhed 
his reaſons for- changing the form, a precaution 
ſufficiently uſeleſs, as the far greater number 
wiſhed it; thoſe who did not wiſh it had no 


means of oppoſing him; and his reaſons were too 
flimſy to convince any one. It was evident, that 


by giving double the number of voices to one 


party united in intereſt, the other two, who were 
not in one intereſt, muſt fink under the gonteft 
| + Ws -. That. 
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100 us roRVY OF 
That was preciſely what every thinking man ex- 
pected, and what M. Necker wiſhed. He was 
the miniſter of the people, and he thought to 
govern their deputies as he had governed their 


king; but he was not 1 before „ 
his miſtake. 


In the election of deputies every thing was 
againſt the court and the nobility. M. Necker, 
the miniſter who acted for the court, favoured 
the election of Proteſtants, of poor clergymen, 
and of lawyers ; in order the better to have them 
at his command, and in order to be the more 
certain of humbling the rich proprietor and dig- 
nified clergyman. In this laſt hope he was not 
deceived, but in the former he was, as we Mall 


ſoon ſee. 


The Duke of Orleans, with his extenſive lands, 
great revenues, and numerous dependents, made 
great efforts every where. Accuſtomed to in- 

trigues, and ſurrounded with men who were ſo 
too, he ſucceeded wonderſully in a country where 
election manœuvres, ſo diſgraceful to thoſe that 
employ them, were little known. As the ma- 

nœuvres at a horſe-race and at an election are very 
much of one ſtamp, the duke, who was always 
ſurrounded by jockies, gamblers, and men of ſuch 

deſcription, ſucceeded pretty well. He was alſo 
grand maſter of the order of maſonry; and had, 
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by that means, a good opportunity, at a very 

fmall expenſe, of giving a blas to _ elections 
in different Pere d 


The lovers of ehivtigh having all the ſame cant 
phraſes at command throughout the kingdom, 
cafily- knew each other, and, as if by a ſort of 
ſympathy, without any previous arrangement, 
they lent aid to each other; ſo that in the election 
matters, the great maj jority was on the ſide of 
e aa OE: 25 4 6 

| 21 $1 43:3 

Great; diweves as all the efforts ard — 
of. M. Necker and the duke were, they never 
could have had any conſiderable degree of ſuc- 
ceſs, had the proprietors of lands and the dig- 
nified clergy ſet ſcrioufly about getting themſelves 


choſen; but they neglected this opportunity of 0 


ſerving their country entirely, 'whether through 
ignorance of the neceſſity of exertion, through 
indolence, or triſting to ſome other method of 


as it is related; perſons were repreſented, but 


property was not; and as property cannot protect 
itſelk, the ruin Which it has experienced is * 


any great reaſon for e 


* 


Amongſt the Aae who were by the duke's 
intereſt elected to the ſtates general, was a man 
G 3 who 


preſerving their weight in the ſtate, or to a-com-. 
bination of all the three, the fact was exactly 
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who, to. the cauſe of anarchy, was worth an 
hoſt; a man of a taciturn, cold diſppſition, a 
clergyman with much erudition, but no religion; 
cruel and a metaphyſician, determined to ſtick at 
nothing to advance his fortunes, and capable of 
laying deep plans and guiding their execution. 
Such a man was the Abbe Seyeyes, elected de- 
puty for Paris, to fill up the laſt * that Was 
vacant.“ 511% 0 00 wart 
When deputies were choſen, it was the ancient 
cuſtom, and was ſtill adhered to, for the electors 
to draw up their intentions and their wiſhes in the 
form of inſtructions, which were called canitRs; 
theſe were intended as a rule for the conduct of 
the repreſentatives; and by a compariſon of the 
different cahiers, by extracting and comparing 
their contents, the real we of the en a 
have been known. 3 


* The election manœuvre in Paris was a very complete one. 
Paris alone ſent forty members, and the duke propoſed ſeveral, 
amongſt others this abb&, who was totally unknown, he 
never been heard of. The elections were protracted by 
ferent delays, till the ben Sen query e SUIS. 


dom were already arrived ; till the electors were all tired opt 
and fatigued; and, in ſhort, till they had neither any tire to 
loſe nor to ſpare ; ſo that he might be actually ſaid to be forced, 
upon them, as by delay and fatigue large aſſemblies are oſten 
led to do what the majority of members never intended. 
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The Duke of Orleans, by his Stüler „ had a 
right to give a cahier to ſome of the deputies 
choſen on his eſtates, and it was there that he 
made his great ſtroke at popularity. The Abbẽ 
Seyeyes was ſaid to have compoſed it, and it is 
more than probable that he did ſo; but whoever 
was its author, the duke gave the example of 


the firſt prince of the blood ſtanding up the ad- 


vocate of the rights of the people againſt his 
own intereſt. Thoſe who knew his real charac- 
ter vented exclamations of wonder at his vil- 
lainous dupheity ; and thoſe who knew him not, 
were as much aſtomiſhed*at his virtue and phl- 
lanthropy. The lower claſs were in ecſtacy, and 
he obtained by his popularity amongſt the fiſh- 
women and ſellers of fruit, the title of King of 
the Markets, {Roi des Halles) which, to thoſe 


who know Paris, will er 6 Noa to king | 


Previous to the opening of the ſtates general, 
when public expectation and anxiety was wound 
to its higheſt pitch, a pamphlet made its ap- 


pearance, written by the Abbe Seyeyes, compoſed 


with much art, plauſibility, and falſe reaſoning, 
and. entitled, Vat is the third flare ? This title 
plainly implied the queſtion of the importanee of 
the people at large. The third ſtate, ſays he, 
jn this * « ig at preſent as nothing —it 
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Such a ds, printed and ſpread abroad 
with the money of the duke, at ſo important a 
period, and when men were yet unuſed to in- 
quiries of the ſort, could not but excite great 
notice: it was accordingly confidered. as a maſter - 
piece of argument and philoſophy, and Monſieur 
VAbbe was conſidered as the moſt profound meta- 
phyſician of the age, the ableſt, ſtateſman, and 
the moſt. liberal-minded writer who bad ever 
enlightened the human race. | 


In the __ of the, abhé may be * 
the foundation of the whole Jacobin creed, diſ- 
guiſed, indeed, ſo as not to offend by too abrupt 
an introduction of principles which are of a na- 
ture to revolt any reaſonable man; hut leading 
on imperceptibly to concluſions, of which the 
reader was not at firſt aware, and at which he is 


the more certain to arrive, that he does not 0 
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| 1 is ane of the evils attending metaphyſical 
reaſonings, that their reſults are frequently not 
diſcoyered till men are led into errors from 
which it is difficult to draw back. The work in 
queſtion appeared to the bulk of its readers at 
„ 0d: a . N firſt 
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firſt only to prove, that the majority were op- 
preſſed, and that they ought not to be ſo, but to 


ſeek redreſs by aſſuming that importance to which 
their ſuperior number gave them a juſt title. The 
pamphlet appeared to contain little more at firſt ; 
it ſeemed to be a ſimple ſtate of facts, told in a 
ſtyle that announced a calm, unprejudiced, and 
inſtructed mind, good intentions, and a: found 

judgment. When, aſterwards, the third ſtate had 
not only become ſomething, as he modeſtly had 
announced, but had in fact engroſſed every 
power, this ſame pamphlet hinted at the uſe they 
ſnould make of that power, in a way that was 
become intelligible, ſince the poſition of things 
had changed, though it was not ſo at its firſt ap- 
pearance. To give an example of this: Men 
had already learned, that the minority was to be 
governed by the majority in the deciſion of po- 
litical queſtions; from this a deduction was art. 
fully drawn; that the will of the majority was the 
law of the whole; and that the intereſt of the ma- 
jority ought to bei tlicir guide. Thus though the 
firſt principle laid down is fair; the to others, that 


ſeem to the perſon who does not reflect to riſe 


out of it, are the moſt falſe and dangerous that 
can be imagined, and frora which it would reſult, 
that the will of the majority becomes law and juſ- 
tice, But it goes ſtill farther; for the majority is to 
zudge what is for its good, and therefore the liſe 


of the individual is at the diſpoſal of the great | 
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number. This doctrine was contained in the 
book, but couched in ſuch terms as only to be- 
come evident as the minds of men got ready for it 
ſomething hke a IE ink. ; 


We muſt dwell the more upon this ee 
that it was a production that operated ſuch amaz- 
ing effects, and becauſe it contained the baſis of 
all thoſe principles which have fince been carried 
to ſuch pernicious exceſſes. Perhaps no produc- 
tion on either fide of the queſtion has been written 
in ſo artful a manner. The ſteps by which people 
were led on to falſe concluſions, as matters ri- 
pened, was of more importance than may at firſt 
fight be imagined ; for had the same principles 
been contained in different productions of the 
SAME man, they would not ſtill have produced 
the sau effects; moderate and well meaning 
men became at firſt converts to the principles of 
the Abbe Seyeyes, they had approved of his 
work openly, and both inclination and pride hin- 
dered them from retracting. It is true, they found 
the book contained more than they had at firft 
underſtood to be meant; but it was not ſo eaſy 
ſor a new-fangled patriot to confeſs that he had 
read and not underſtood, and approved without 
comprehending ; ſo that many perſons who never 
thought of any ſuch thing, but who did not know 
how to extricate themſelves from the metaphyfical 
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labyrinth, became unreaſonable and unjuſt from 
having too haſtily committed themſelves. 


As all the writers, and moſt part of the talkers, 


were on the ſame ſide of the queſtion, the poli- 
tical opinions of the Abbẽ Seyeyes were almoſt 
univerſally adopted and approved. There were, 
indeed, a certain ſet of men who, from ſuperior 
knowledge or from a natural ſoundneſs: of judg- 
ment, ſaw through all theſe ſort of reaſonings, 
but they had no means of counteracting their evil 
effects. More than half a million of copies of 
the pamphlet had been circulated, and any anſwer 
that could have been given to it, would never 
have exceeded a circulation of one or two thouſand, 
perhaps not ſo many hundreds, and thoſe would 
have chiefly fallen into the hands of reaſonable 
thinking men, who did not want: them; - the 
ignorant and acting many would never have 
heard of them. | 


It is certainly here a proper place, while we 
are recording the energy, activity, and art of the 
Jacobins, to record alſo the oppoſite and contrary 
qualities of their rivals. At the time when the 
Duke of Orleans firſt began to ſet with act vi y 
to work, though with an immenſe fortune, and 
M. Necker with the royal treafury in his hands, 
yet the money that was at the diſpoſition of the 
Proprietors and dignified clergy, was more than 
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fifty times as much, and it was their property and 
conſideration in the kingdom that was attacked; 
they might, therefore, have made a powerful 
ſtand. Their revenues amounted to at leaſt fifty 
millions ſterling, and any ſum that their enemies 
could diſpoſe of, certainly did not amount to half 
a million. Yet, in this ſtate of things, did the 
proprictors pay a ſingle man of merit to plead 
their cauſe? No. If by chance a man of merit 
refuted their enemies, did they make a ſmall fa- 
erifiee to give publieity to his work? No. He 
who pleaded the eauſe of murder and plunder 
faw his work diſtributed by thouſands and hun- 
areds of thouſands, and himſelf enriched ; white 


Ker to pay, and ſa his labours converted into 
waſte paper. It is true, he had the conſolation 
of his own ͤ mind, and the eſteem of the few to 


whom his good intentions were known; but, 


with regard to effect upon the public mind, he 
Procluced none; his main object was, therefore, 


| wiiattained; and the anne SO 
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* With | carats, n money, and a aper 
to make uſe of it, on one ſide; and on the other, 
indolence, pecuniary means in abundance, but 
not the will to employ one ſhilling of it; can we 
be ſurpriſed that things went in favour of thoſe ho 
2 | had 


he who endeavoured to ſapport the cauſe of law, 
of order, and of the proprietor, had his book 
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had danny and will? It would "RENT "ROE far- 
priſing if it had not: and, accordingly, we have 
fince ſeen the ſhirtleſs, ſhoeleſs vagabond burning 
the caſtles and title deeds of the proprietor, and, 
with a high hand, put himſelf in his place.? 


It would be uſeleſs and abſurd at this moment 
to give the Hiſtory of Jacobiniſm, with the avowed 
intention of ſtopping its progreſs, without advert- 
ing in a pointed manner to the blameable conduct 
of thoſe who were both by intereſt and as 
bound to make a ſtand. 


lt is in vain to imagine that, in the preſent ſtate 


of ſociety, any order of things will long exiſt, 
that 1s not ſupported by general opinion. Men 
have of late learned the art of revolting, while 


* In this country, we have had ſomething like an example of 
this in Paine's Rights of Man. It has been ſuppoſed by thoſe, 
who have good opportunities of knowing, that above two hundred 
thouſand copies of his book have been diſperſed. So much for 


that clumſy advocate of anarchy, An advocate of order, and 


defender of proprietors, would not have ſold, perhaps, five 
hundred copies, and would have had money to pay to his book - 
feller. While this remains ſo, can men of property wonder if 
the minds of the lower claſs are led aſtray ? they cannot buy 
books, and bad ones are given to them; ſo they hear only the 
wrong fide of the queſtion. Nor is it ſufficient to ſuppreſs a 
book by authority; on the contrary, it appears to many to be a 


proof, or, at leaſt, a preſumption, that what was thus forcibly 


tuppreſſed, was unanſwerable; although with reſpect to Paine, 
that was far from being the caſe. 
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that of governing is becoming daily more diffi. 
cult; and this diſcovery is too important, and 
too fatal to the human race, not to merit oppoſi- 
tion. Public opinion, and not force, is the only 
firm, ſolid, and durable foundation for power; even 
Robeſpierre himſelf, with his armies compoſed of 
millions of ſoldiers, and thouſands of executioners; 
with all his poignards, his cannons, and his guil. 
lotines, was obliged to devote moſt of his time 
and his efforts to preſerve public opinion ; and he 
ſunk like a wretch the moment that he ceaſed to 
govern that opinion. The different ſets of Ja- 
cobins, have they not all fallen, as their turn came 
to loſe the ſupport of the public voice ? But, if 
the example of the efficacy of opinion amongſt 
the Jacobins of France is not thought applicable 
to a well regulated ſtate,* let us call to mind the 
revolutions from kingly power to republicaniſm 
at Rome, and from a republic to an empire : let 
us remember our own revolutions, whether they 
were in ſupport of men or of meaſures, opinion 
and. the general will were the forerunners of all 
thoſe changes. We have Juſt finiſhed taking a 
review of the change of opinion that preceded the 
revolution in Nee ; and can we for one mo- 


ment doubt of the necelity of preſerving argu- 
ment on our fide, if we will preſerve peace and 


Opinion, in fact, is of leſs importance as governments are 
more arbitrary; that of England not being arbitrary at all, it is 
here abſolutely neceſſary. 


order ? 
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order? Fortunately, the arguments on the ſide 
of law and order are much ſtronger than any that 
can be employed by its enemies, if we chuſe to 
employ them; but it is not individual effort that 
that will avail the cauſe. Defence requires as 
much exertion as attack; and the Jacobins them- 
ſelves have ſet us the example how it is to be 
done, and that we ought rather to have recourfe to 
acting upon mind than upon matter. 


The hiſtory of all nations has ſhewn that per- 
ſecution and oppreſſion have given vigour to the 


opinions of the oppreſſed. Did not the Chriſtian 


religion extend over a great portion of the world 
under oppreſſion? Did not the Proteſtant church 
flouriſh under a cruel perſecution ? And what is 
ſtill more, did it not ceaſe to extend the moment its 
enemies ceaſed to perſecute? The Jewiſh reli- 
gion, too, profeſſed by erring vagabonds, whom 
mankind have joined in all countries to oppreſs, 
whoſe intereſt ſeems to be their ruling paſſion, 
and whoſe intereſt would have generally been 
greatly advanced by changing their faith ; has all 
this converted them? No. The poor deſpiſed 
Jew continues to keep his ſabbath as he did three 
thouſand years ago. Such is the effects of force 
and power upon the mind, and no great depth of 
thought is neceſſary to form a concluſion, 


Such 
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Such as we have deſcribed, then, were the firſt 
efforts of thoſe men who, few in number, had 
conceived the plan of overturning every thing 
that they might get ſomething, and of deſtroying 
a great deal that they might get a little; until the 
opening of the ſtates general gave them a wider 
field to act in, from which moment we ſhall find 
them aſſume a conſiſtence that makes their actions 
and their maxims more eaſily followed, and their 
motives traced with a WY 8 of "PI 
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CHAP. IV. 


Aſſembly of the flates general—Conciliatory diſpoſs- 
tion in the king—Oppoſite diſpoſition of the deputies 
of the third eflate—The grand queſtion of the manner 
of voting— Public opinion in favour of one general 
aſſembly of the three orders The king's offer on 
the 23d of Fune—Obſtinacy of the deputies of the 
third eflate—Diviſions in the aſſemblies of the other 
two orders — Members of the clergy and nobles join 
the third eflate—The court becomes ſerious— Mi- 
niftry changed Troops march againſt Paris Energy 
and activity of the people. The revolt begins my 
on the 12th of July. 


Trnoven we have already ſeen ſome of the 


herocs who entered as repreſentatives of the people 


into the ſtates general, yet the names of moſt of 


thoſe who are juſt about to become conſpicuous, 
had, according to the common expreſſion, never 
before been heard of; and the few who were al- 
ready known, diſplayed in general a ſort of cha- 
racter, which they had never before been ſuſ- 
pected to poſſeſs, ſo that we may conſider it al- 
moſt as an aſſembly altogether of new men. 
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The number of deputies for the whole kingdom 
amounted to twelve hundred, which, according 
to the new method of election, giving the tiers 
etat, or third eſtate, a double repreſentation, 
allowed three hundred for the nobility, three 
hundred for the clergy, and ſix hundred for the 
third eſtate. wy 


The place of aſſembly was fixed at Verſailles, 
in a hall called the Menus Plaifires (where the 
dreſſes belonging to the opera and the theatre of 
the palace uſed to be kept;) in this hall the aſ- 
ſembly was to be opened by the king and his mi- 
niſters, which, when done, the deputies of the dit- 
ferent orders were to ſeparate, and to diſcuſs their 
intereſts ; after which, in following the old form, 
they were to meet again to adjuſt matters, and re- 
concile whatever might be different in their views 
and intereſts. 


When the aſſembly was opened, M. Necker 
explained, in a long memorial, the ſtate of the 
finances of the kingdom, and the embarraſſments, 
giving at the ſame time plainly to underſtand, that 
the king himſelf poſſeſſed the power, and had the 
means of arranging every thing, but that the be- 
neficence of his majeſty had made him liſten to 
is advice, and call together the repreſentatives 


of the people. 


Aſter 
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After this day of opening, which was rather a 
day of ceremony than of buſineſs, the deputies of 
the nobles, and of the clergy, retired to two ad- 
joining halls, of a ſmaller fize, which were ap- 
pointed for them ; the deputies of the third eſtate, 
being the moſt numerous, remaining in the hall 
of the general aſſembly. The different diſpoſi- 


tions of the king, of his miniſter, and of the de- 


puties of the three orders, were evident from 
different circumſtances, otherwiſe in themſelves but 
of little importance. 


When the king entered the aſſembly, the 
uſage was not to take off his hat;“ the nobles 
and the clergy were to follow his example, but the 
deputies of the third eſtate were to uncover them- 
ſelves. The king, though he entered at one end 
of the hall, having the clergy on the right hand, 
the nobles on the left, and the deputies of the 
third eſtate at the oppoſite end, perceived that 
though they uncovered themſelves, it was done 
with reluctance, and not with that alacrity which 
might be expected. His majeſty, on beginning 
to addreſs the aſſembly, took off his hat as if by 
a natural movement, and found means, without 
appearing to do it defignedly, to remain uncovered 


* The king and nobles wore Spaniſh hats, with white fea- 
thers, and the whole dreſs was nearly that of the nobles of 
. Spain. N ” by 
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during the whole time that he remained. The no- 
bles and clergy were thus obliged to uncover 
themſelves too, and tranquillity was reſtored, by 
eſtabliſhing that dearly beloved equality, which 
was already uppermoſt in the minds of almoſt 
every one. 


The conciliatory diſpoſition of his majeſty was 
very viſible, even by this trifling circumſtance, 
which was likewiſe a proof of his penetration, for 
though none of the ſpectators were ſo far off from 
the members of the third eſtate as he was, yet very 
few of them obſerved the difficulty, and perhaps 
not one of them would have thought of ſo quick 
and complete a remedy. 


M. Necker's views of perſonally dictating, in mat- 
ter of finance to the aſſembly, were very evident, by 
the diſcourſe which he had read; and his declara- 
tion of the king's having it in his power te 
make the arrangements neceſſary, without the 
ſtates general, was a proof that he was a favourer 
of abſolute monarchy, unleſs it was only meant 
as a hint to give them to underſtand that they 
were there only during pleaſure. 


The nobility and clergy on that day exerciſed, 
as was uſual, their privileges, without any effort 
either to conciliate or irritate the third eſtate, which, 
by their murmurs on the firſt moment, ſhewed 
CG: exactly 
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exactly the ſame diſpoſition that has ever ſince 
been manifeſted by all the innovators. An ancient 
cuſtom, which could not then have been changed» 
as they had not yet begun their reform, might have 
reconciled philoſophers, as they pretended to be, 
to an empty ceremony, of which it would be as ri- 
diculous in us to defend the utility, as it was in 
them to find in it a cauſe of offence. The impa- 
tience of the third eſtate, their unanimity, and the 
diſpoſition of not paſling over the leaſt circum- 
ſtance that tended to diftinguith them in honour 
from the other two arders, are very evident. It was 
impoſſible to begin ſooner, or upon a more frivolous 
occaſion, nor, it may be added, more improperly ; 
it was not to reform uſeleſs ceremonies, eſtab- 
liſhed a thouſand years ago, that their conſtitu- 
ents had ſent them there, but to aſk and obtain a 
redreſs of real grievances, to reconcile oppoſite 
and jarring intereſts, and not to throw obftacles 
in the way of general arrangement, by exciting 
ſuch trifling diſſenſions. 


Whether with deſign or not, it had been ſo or- 


dered by the miniſter, that the third eſtate, con- 


fiſting only of between five and ſix hundred mem- 
bers, held their fittings in a hall capable of con- 


taining, with eaſe, two thouſand perſons, ſo that 


there was room for the curious of all deſcriptions 
to witneſs their debates. The hall of the nobility 
was not capable of containing five hundred per- 
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ſons, ſo that as the deputies themſelves amounted 
to near three hundred, the number of ſpectators 
could but be few. The place of aſſembly of the 
clergy was nearly about the ſame ſize with that 
for the nobles. | 


From this circumſtance it naturally reſulted, 
that the debates and reaſonings of the third eſtate 
ſo popular, from the cauſe they tended to ſup- 
port, were widely ſpread abroad, and repeated 
with eagerneſs and enthuſiaſm by that crowd of 
ſpectators of all ranks, who went every day from, 
Paris to. be witneſſes of what paſſed. 


The reaſonings of the. nobility and clergy, leſs 
popular from their nature, but not leſs eloquent, 
were little known, and inſpired no intereſt ; the 
third eſtate ſeemed already to be the only aſſembly, 
and their opinions became thoſe of the public, al- 
moſt in an inſtant. | 


The change already made in the numbers of 
the repreſentatives, for the three orders, not only 
opened a door for other changes, but rendered 
ſome others abſolutely neceſſary. 


The orders uſed formerly to difcuſs the queſ- 
tions ſeparately, and the ſimple majority in the 
aſſembly of each order determined the queſtion. 
The determinations of the orders ' being thus 
fixed, 


— 


cile their intereſts in a general aſſembly; or 
when they could not ſettle a point amicably, the 
opinion of two of the orders carried it againſt 
the third. As his majeſty, by the advice of his 
miniſter, had doubled the number of repreſenta- 
tives of the third eſtate, it was naturally a queſtion 
to be diſcuſſed, whether the manner of taking the 
votes ſhould not be changed. This was therefore 
the firſt queſtion that came before the deputies. 


It was evident that to increaſe the number of 
voices and to continue the old manner of voting, 
would have been perfectly uſeleſs, for if the reſult of 
the deliberations of 600 perſons was reduced to 
unity, and that three hundred in each of the 
other aſſemblies conſtituted one vote alſo, there 
was no uſe for having named fix hundred depu- 
ties for the third eſtate. The people were wit- 
neſſes to all this reaſoning, and the queſtion 
whether they ſhould vote by head or by order, as 
it was called; that is to, ſay, whether the total 
majority of voices ſhould determine a queſtion, or 
the majority of orders, was ſoon decided with the 
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public in favour of a majority of voices. 


The nobles and the clergy, on the other ſide, 
infiſted, that as they had ſeparate intereſts, they 
ought to vote ſeparately ; that two bodies of three 
hundred each, with different views, could not 
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fixed ſeparately, they had to meet and recon- | 
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with any effect vote againſt ſix hundred, all 
united in opinion and intereſt, and who diſcuſſed 
their affairs in one aſſembly, whilſt they were 
ſeparated from each other. This reaſoning was 
perfectly good, but it was not of any weight with 
the public, who ſcarcely knew what was paſſing 
in theſe two aſſemblies. Suppoſing, indeed, the 


reaſonings on all ſides had been known, it would 


not have reſolved the difficulty, becauſe the new 
change of a double repreſentation had rendered 
the whole an abſurd combination. 'The debates 
on this ſubject were warm, and occupied all 
France; which ever way they turned, there ſeemed 
to be either difficulty or abſurdity in the arrange- 
ment, except by joining all the members toge- 


ther in one aſſembly, and debating their intereſts M 


in common ; though even this did not obviate the 
difficulties ariſing from the nobles and clergy not 
poſſeſſing theſame common intereſt, while the other 


fix hundred deputies did. The deputies of the third 


eſtate, ſo far from denying this, allowed it to be 
true, and it was from this very circumſtance that 
they made themſelves certain of victory ; but they 


argued that the nobles and clergy were French- 


men, that a noble was a man like another, and 
that if he had any ſeparate intereſt, far from that 
being a reaſon for voting ſeparately, that differ- 
ence of intereſt. only aroſe from abuſive privileges, 
and was a reaſon for their being all united in one 
aſſembly. | 


We 
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We have already ſeen, by tracing the fall of 
the feudal ſyſtem, and of the influence of the 
Church of Rome, how much men were inclined 
to liſten to ſuch an opinion; there was accor- 
dingly a great majority of people, and of the de- 
puties themſelves, in favour of one common aſſembly ; 
this was preciſely what thoſe who wiſhed for a 
revolution wanted, and it is clear that the mi- 
niſter who changed the original form of election, 
muſt have had it in vicw, if he was not totally 
ignorant of what he was about, and only meant 
to gain popularity, by adding an uſeleſs number 
to the deputies, of the third eſtate. 


This was a moment when the court might have 
made one laſt effort to regain popularity and 
power, it was a time when the neceſſity of ſuch an 
attempt was neceſſary and very evident. The 
deputies of the third eſtate had completely ſhewn 
what were their intentions, but they had not yet 
abſolutely tried their force; ſo that if the king 
had made the ſacrifices of power which were rea- 
ſonable, and which the general ſpirit of the 
cahiers dictated ; if he had reſolved upon eco- 
nomy, and thereby ſatisfied the reaſonable por- - 
tion of his ſubjects, the revolutionary gentlemen 
would ſoon have been reduced to inſignificance ; 
but the court did nothing, and the laſt moment of 
its power and influence faſt approached ; for when 
once a trial of ſtrength was made, and victory 

followed 
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followed to the third eſtate, the foundation of 
the revolution was completely and ſolidly 
Jaid. No conceſſions which the king could after. 
wards make, could be accepted, becauſe, ariſing - 
from neceſſity, they were liable to be ſuſpected, 
and the fironger party could not be ſuppoſed to 
accept conditions that neither gratified the ambi- 
tion of individuals, nor fecured the general m- 


tercit. 


The court ought to have known the number of 
members in each of the chambers on whom it, 
might depend; as for the intentions of its. ene- 
mies, they were well known: it was, therefore, 
the exceſs either of careleſſneſs or folly to put it- 
felf in the power of a, general aſſembly, decidedly. 
inimical to its intercſts, without making any effort 
to avoid ſo dangerotis an extremity. 


The ſhort interval between the firſt aſſembling of 
the ſtates general and the meeting of all the mem- 
bers in one hall, is one of the moſt important in the 
revolution, becauſe it determined completely the. 
. conteſt between the king and the people, as to, 
power; with regard to their manner of uſing that 
power afterwards, that was not at all the.queſtion;, 
and, certainly, if the greateſt enemies of the peo-. 
ple had ſet to work to point out the evils to be. 
apprehended, they would not have been able to, 
do it, for the plain reaſon, that no ſtrength of ima. 
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tion would have been ſufficient to have con- 
ceived then what has happened ſince. 


To. add, if poſſible, to the impatience of the 
public ing this period, the only regular me- 
thod of knowing what paſſed in the three dif- 
ferent chambers, was by the Journal of Paris, a 
daily newſpaper, upon a {mall half ſheet, that 
had room only to enter into the heads of what 
had occurred. This paper was under the direct 
influence of theitcourt, therefore was ſuſpicious 
and ſuſpected ; befides, it never gave the debates 


till four or five days after. It is not in England 


that there will be any difficulty to conceive the 
uneaſineſs, anxiety, and diſpleaſure, occaſioned by 


ſuch a method of reporting thoſe important de- 


bates; this was foreſeen by M. le Comte de Mira- 
beau, of whom we ſhall preſently ſpeak more at 
large, who had announced a daily paper, con- 
taining always the debates of the day preceding, and 
the ſubſcription for which had not been open a week 
at his bookſeller's, before the amount ſubſcribed for 
three months only was mare than thirty thouſand 
livres, or above twelve hundred pounds. The 
court put a ſtop to this immediately; and, by this 
exertion of power, inflamed the public mind ſtill 
more, and did not do any good; for Mirabeau 
was one of thoſe daring men with a fertile brain, 


*Monſ. le Jay, bookſeller, rue de Lechelle. 
| ; who 
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who ſoon found out a means of publiſhing a peri- 
odical work under 1o reaionable a form, that it 
would have been the higheſt oppreſſion to have 
ſuppreſſed it, under the name of Leiters 10 his Con- 
fiituents, ; thereby appearing to render an account 
of the manner in which he did his duty as a repre- 
ſentative, he not only gave an account of what 
had paſſed in the aflemblies, but he could with 
propriety add what he thought proper of his own, 
which, in the ſimple form of a journal, he could 
not have done ſo properly. Beſides, he was not 
tied down -to relate every thing as in a plain nar- 
ration, and, therefore, he paſſed over in filence 
whatever did not ſuit his purpoſe, and ue 
the colours of whatever did. 


The Count de Mirabeau was one of thoſe ex- 
traordinary men, who never feel themſelves in 
their element upon ordinary occaſions, but who, 
in attempts that are difficult and require genius, 
carry all before them. Mirabeau, whoſe whole 
lite had been a hiſtory of crimes, of blunders, 
and of misfortunes, whoſe name was conſidered 
as a reproach, and whoſe company was ſhunned 
by every man who had money or reputation to 
preſerve, made himſelf conſpicuous the moment 
that the uſual order of ſociety begun to be in- 
verted. Convinced that he could not obtain a 
ſeat in the ſtates general amongſt the order of 
nobles, and which, if he could have procured, 

would 


would not have ſuited his deſigns; he went to 
Marſeilles, where the people are of a lively and 
violent turn ; there he became a retail grocer, 
with the affiſtance of money lent him by his book- 
ſeller; and, from behind the counter, dreſſed 
with an apron, he diſtributed his groceries, his 
bon mots, and his principles, amongſt all the 
people of the town, the firſt for money, the reſt 
for nothing. As there never ſcarcely was a man 
who had a greater faculty of rendering himſelf 
agreeable, as it flattered the ſimple citizens to ſee 
a nobleman of an ancient family reduce him- 


{elf to their level, Mirabeau had not found the 


ſmalleſt difficulty to procure a majority of votes in 
his favour.* Perhaps, the violence ſince diſplayed 
by the Marſeillois, and, in general, -by the inhabi- 
tants 

Concerning ſo extraordinary a genius as Mirabeau, there 
have been a. thouſand things aſſerted, as is uſually the caſe, and 
moſt of them exaggerated, both as to his crimes and his abilities. 
The ſon of a man of fortune and a man of letters, he had a good 
education; but, very early in life, ſhewed diſpoſitions which 
obliged his father to ſollicit as a favour a lettre de cachet to 
put him in priſon. From one crime to another, and from debt 
to debt, he had-paſſed the greater part of his time in different 
priſons, where he had not, however, neglected to improve his 
mind.. In England, where he came for a little while, he got 
himſelf into a ſcrape with juſtice, by which he got into Newgate, 
and narrowly eſcaped being ſent to Botany Bay, or to the hulks 
at Woolwich. A man, therefore, who had been continually 
at war with order and the property of others, and who had, 
ſuffered ſo much from it, could be no great friend to either; 
obliged, likewiſe, to obtain a precarious ſubſiſtence by his pen 
and 
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who ſoon found out a means of publiſhing a peri- 
odical work under 1o reaſonable a form, that it 
would have been the higheſt oppreſſion to have 
ſuppreſſed it, under the name of Leiters ts his Con- 
fiituents, ; thereby appearing to render an account 
of the manner in which he did his duty as a repre- 
ſentative, he not only gave an account of what 
had paſſed in the aflemblies, but he could with 
propriety add what he thought proper of his own, 
which, in the ſimple form of a journal, he could 
not have done ſo properly. Beſides, he was not 
tied down. to relate every thing as in a plain nar- 
ration, and, therefore, he paſſed over in filence 
whatever did not ſuit his purpoſe, and heightened 
the colours of whatever did. 
The Count de Mirabeau was one of thoſe ex- 
traordinary men, who never feel themſelves in 
their element upon ordinary occaſions, but who, 
in attempts that are difficult and require genius, 
carry all before them. Mirabeau, whoſe whole 
lite had been a hiſtory of crimes, of blunders, 
and of misfortunes, whoſe name was conſidered 
as a reproach, and whoſe company was ſhunned 
by every man who had money or reputation to 
preſerve, made himſelf conſpicuous the moment 
that the uſual order of ſociety begun to be in- 
verted. Convinced that he could not obtain a 
ſeat in the ſtates general amongſt the order of 
nobles, and which, if he could have procured, 
: would 
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would not have ſuited his defigns; he went to 
Marſeilles, where the people are of a lively and 
violent turn ; there he became a retail grocer, 
with the aſſiſtance of money lent him by his book- 
ſeller; and, from behind the counter, dreſſed 
with an apron, he diſtributed _his groceries, his 
bon mots, and his principles, amongſt all the 
people of the town, the firſt for money, the reſt 
for nothing. As there never ſcarcely was a man 
who had a greater faculty of rendering himſelf 
agreeable, as it flattered the ſimple citizens to ſee 
a nobleman of an ancient family reduce him- 
ſelf to their level, Mirabeau had not found the 
ſmalleſt difficulty to procure a majority of votes in 
his favour.* Perhaps, the violence fince ts 
by the Marſeillois, and, in general, -by the inhabi- > 

| tants 


* Concerning ſo extraordinary a genius as Mirabeau, there 
have been a thouſand things aſſerted, as is uſually the caſe, and 
moſt of them exaggerated, both as to his crimes and his abilities. 
The ſon of a man of fortune and a man of letters, he had a good 
education ; but, very early in life, ſhewed diſpoſitions which 
obliged his father to ſollicit as a favour a lettre de cachet to 
put him in priſon. From one crime to another, and from debt 
to debt, he had-paſſed the greater part of his time in different 
priſons, where he had not, however, neglected to improve his 
mind.. In England, where he came for a little while, he got 
himſelf into a ſcrape with juſtice, by which he got into Newgate, 
and narrowly eſcaped being ſent to Botany Bay, or to the hulks 
at Woolwich. A man, therefore, who had been continually 
at war with order and the property of others, and who had, 
ſuffered fo much from it, could be no great friend to either; 
obliged, likewiſe, to obtain a precarious ſubſiſtence by his pen 
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tants of the ſouth of France, was as much owing 
to Mirabeau, as to their natural vivacity of diſpo- 
ſition: but, be that as it may, it is certain that 
the Letters to his Conſtituents, which he pub- 
liſhed, produced a very inflammatory effect all 
through France, and prepared people more and 


more for thoſe exceſſes and thoſe perſecutions of 


the nobles, which fo ſoon after took place. By 
theſe letters the factious of all ſorts were led to a 
point of re-union, and that point was their au- 
-thor, So that their violent ſpirits acting upon 
each other, and then upon the public, a ſort of 
revolutionary volcano was created; and, if we 
may be permitted to extend the compariſon, it 
was from this volcano that the lava run, and the 
aſhes flew, which have more or leſs incommoded 
every nation in Europe.* | 


and his addreſs, he wanted none of thoſe talents which were 
neceſſary in a revolution. He is ſaid to have been very defi- 
cient in perſonal courage; but to this he replied, that, as he 
eould not fight with one-tenih of his enemies, it was needleſs to 
begin ; when he received a challenge, he therefore coolly drew 
out a memorandum book, and put his antagoniſt on the liſt, to 
be fought when he ſhould have time. This was attribiited to 
cowardice, but certainly unfairly ; for, had he been willing to 
fight, and had twenty lives, they would ſoon have been all 


gone; therefore, it was neceſſary at once either to renounce his 
revolutionary career, or do as he did. 


* Mirabeau was aflifted by three Geneveſe gentlemen; one 
of them penſioned by the King of England; another, who 
lives with a nobleman in England, and whoſe names it would 
be cruel to mention; and. Claviere, who jointly aided in writ- 
ing his Letters to his Conſtituents, 

| The 
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The bad moral character of Mirabeau was ſo 
mach againſt him, that the firſt time he attempted 
to ſpeak, the aſſembly would not liſten to him; 
but he was not a man to be diverted from his 
purpoſe by any ſuch trifling circumſtance ; for, 
as he knew better than any one that was there 
the ſtorm that was preparing, as his great pene- 
tration informed him of his being more capable of 
riding on that ſtorm than any of thoſe around 
him, he knew he would ſoon not only be heard N 
but liſtened to; and he was not deceived. 


The court, either diſregarding or deſpiſing its 
enemies, but at the ſame time wiſhing to put it- 
ſelf out of their power, aſſembled great numbers 
of the military in and about Paris and Verſailles; 
but, by the ſame fatality which ſeems to have 
been attached to all its meaſures, no precautions 
were taken to put the minds of the people at eaſe, 
nor to preſerve the troops from ſucking in the 
fame principles of rebellion and revolt, which 


were but too apparent in the citizens of almoſt 
every deſcription. 


The volatile diſpoſition of the Parifian is fa- 
mous all over the world, but with this there ig 
alſo an expedition, quickneſs, and enthuſiaſm, 
in what intereſts him, that on occaſion is capable 
of producing great effects. Uneaſy, and appre- 
henſive on account of the aſſemblage of ſuch a 

number 
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number of the military, and urged on by the real 
or pretended apprehenſions of the deputies, whore- 
preſented themſelves as being in the moſt imminent 
danger, the citizens ſet to work to gain the con- 
fidence and friendſhip of the ſoldiers. They gave 
them money, invited them to cat and drink, and 
told them that © they alſo were citizens before they 
© were ſoldiers, and men before they were citizens.” * 
The foldier found that a bottle of burgundy and 
ſuch language were very convincing ; and thoſe 
who could not be convinced by this means, were 
attacked by a ſtill more irreſiſtible ſort of arms. 
The regiment of French guards, conſiſting of 
about 3,000 men, on which the court uſed greatly 
to depend, was ſeduced by the three-fold attrac- 
tion of money, women, and wine. 


It was fince the ſitting of the ſtates general be- 
gun, that a new vigour was given to thoſe ca- 
bals which had long been carried on in Paris, 
particularly i in the 8 Royal which belonged 
to the Duke of Orleans. This building, origi- 
nally a royal palace, with a public garden at- 
tached to it, had been converted into one large 
elegant hollow ſquare. The duke's palace occu- 
picd only one end, the remainder being filled 


. 


* This ſort of reaſoning, ſo bid in itſelf, ſeems peculiarly 
adapted to a French brain ; it leads to a quick concluſion ; and 
to men who do not take the time nor trouble to think, is plauſi- 
ble enough: at any rate, it produced great effects. | * 
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with ſhops, taverns, hotels for lodging ſtrangers, 
gaming houſes, no leſs than three play-houſes ; 


the great bulk of what was let as lodgings, being | 


occupied by women of the town. The middle 
ſtill continued to be a garden in the form of an 
oblong ſquare, in which were ſeveral ſmall book- 
ſellers' ſhops and ſome coffee-houſes under painted 
pavilions. A piazza of very elegant architecture 
went round the whole, ſo that in rainy or in fair 
weather it was equally convenient as a pro- 
menade. The deſcription of the Palais Royal, 
as it was called, is entered into, becauſe, du- 


ring the whole of the revolution, it has been 
a theatre of as great, and ſometimes greater im- 


portance, than the aſſembly of the deputies. 


Numbers of clubs, named ſo after the Eng- 
liſh manfler, had been eſtabliſhed, under the 


roof of this extenfive building, and the protec- 
tion of its maſter, for being exempt from the vi- 
ſits of the ordinary officers of the police as a royal 
garden, men there found ſafety for cabal and 
intrigue, when it was to be found no where elſe. 
It was from this garden that meſſengers were 


ſent every two or three hours on important OCCa- 


ſions, to communicate between the factious 
leaders in Paris and at Verſailles. The garden 
itſelf, which uſed to be the reſort of wit and 
beauty, became filled with groops of the angry 


looking and wretched dregs of the people, mixed, 
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however, with the mechanics who had let their 
ſhops, and the loweſt claſs of women, who had 
Teft their children and families 7 work at Foe re- 
| volution. ; 


The eyes of all the factious turned naturally 
to Mirabeau, whoſe former character put vil. 
lainy quite at its eaſe in making any ſort of pro- 
profition, and whoſe audacity and ability ren- 
dered him capable of being uſeful in Whatever 
he might undertake. 


It was in the Palais Royal that every experi- 
ment upon the minds of the people was made; 
there treaſon was ſpoken and ſedition circulated 
with .impunity ; and from thence were diſpatched 
thoſe meſſengers of confufion who have ſince de- 

ſolated that miſerable country. 


At laſt, a ſort of revolt among the French 
guards broke out, inſtigated and aſſiſted by the 
people, and ſome of their number were ſecured 
and lodged in the abbey priſon. The people 
ſeemed to take an active intereſt in the fate of thoſe 
mutinous ſoldiers, who, by every military law, 
deſerved to be ſeverely puniſhed. Attempts were 
made to break open their priſon, and meſſengers 

- diſpatched to aſk from the king their pardon, in a 
tone that, addrefled to a ſovereign, was rather that 


of menace than of petition, The court had not 


A 


— 
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determined what party to take, when the priſon 
was forced, and the mutineers in queſtion eſcaped 
without difficulty to the common aſylum of in- 
ſurrection, the Palais Royal; and there, under 
a pretence of hiding themſelves, they remained 
in a room occupied by a woman of the town, 
which they entered by a ſort of force; but ſo 
little was their fear of being diſcovered, that a 
ſmall baſket was hung over the windows, to'col- 
let money from the crowd that was perpetually 


paſſing or afſembled below; and in the courſe of a 
few days, more than eight thouſand livres were 


collected. Drunkenneſs, riot, and the pilfering of 
thoſe who joined them in their retreat, prevented 
an account from being kept of what was aſter- 
wards received. This, however, ſhewed the 
general diſpoſition of people of a claſs who were 


able to give money. The king had the weak- 


neſs now to pardon a fault, which was become 


ten times greater than at firſt; ſo that the whole 
regiment, encouraged by the example of impunity 


and reward, and led on by inelination, became 
a band of mutineers, and, in fact, were the firſt 
to rebel when open force was reſulted to. 


The ſtates general ſtill went on ; the Pariſians 
attended it in crowds every day; and on the Sun- 


| day, the deputies .of the third eſtate and of the 
low clergy” went to pay viſits in Paris; ſo that the 


"IM wy Pariſian 
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Pariſian with one hand gave to the ſoldier, and 
with the other to the deputy. ; 


The ſtates had already been in this condition 
for three weeks, when the aſſembly of the nobles 
divided in itſelf, and the aſſembly of the clergy 
did the ſame; a minority, indeed, but not an 
inconſiderable one of each, having declared they 


would join the third eſtate in one common aſ- 


The Duke of Orleans, finding that it was now 
time to ſhew himſelf, declared that he was ready 
to paſs over at the head of a conſiderable num- 

ber of his order, and join in the common aſſem- 
bly; fo that the king and court, finding what 

they had to fear, reſolved to anticipate the ſtorm. 

. Accordingly, on the 23d of June, the king came 

to the aſſembly, and offered to aboliſh all the 
grievances which it was known the majority of 
the cahiers contained. A] This declaration, which 
a a month ſooner would have occaſioned the greateſt 
. pleaſure, and would have, perhaps, defeated the 
manceuvres of thoſe who ſought revolt and diſ- 
order, was received by the aſſembly with a cold 
indifference. When his majeſty withdrew, and 


[A] There are at the end, notes, conſiſting of ſuch let- 
ters and papers as it is eſſential to know, but which could not 
be with propriety inſerted in the body of the work. 
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the aſſembly, according to cuſtom, thould have 
adjourned till next day, the deputies of the third 

_ eſtate remained, (in their own chamber where the 
aſſembly was) and began immediately to debate 
very warmly, and moſt part of the ſpeakers were 
for rejecting the offers of the king. 


His majefty, "finding that the aſſembly con- 
tinued ſitting, ſent his maſter of the ceremonies 
with a herald, to fignify his- will, that they 
ſhould not continue that day. The audacious 


I 
| 
/ 
1 
/ 


; Mirabeau anſwered, without riſing up from his 

ſ ſeat, with a loud voice and a menacing aſpe&t, _ 
: «© Go,” fays he, and tell your maſter, that we 

7 „are here by the will of the people, and that | 
i« we ſhall not depart but by the force of the 

. 7; bayonet.” | 

. | | 

C This was the firſt open declaration of dif= 

f obedience to. his majeſty, in which the whole 

1 aſſembly participated by their approbaton, and 

t * their continuing to ſit. 

0 


It is well known, how reports are ſpread with 


d rapidity and exaggerated with ſucceſs, in a large 

city, and on an important occaſion, It was re- 
| ported in leſs than two, hours after in Paris, that 

. the aſſembly was threatened with the bayonet, 


: and imagination added, that they were actually 
N | be- 
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become martyrs to their own firmneſs, ut their 
duty to their conſtituents. 


This open act of firmneſy and audacity or the 
fide of the deputies not being reſiſted, either by 

force or any other mode, by the court, was con- 
ſidered as a fair trial of ſtrength and as a decided 
victory. The deputies of the third eſtate gained 
courage, and thoſe of the two other orders, find- 
ing the diſcuſſions were not hkely to terminate, 
begun individually to quit their reſpective aſſem- 
blies, and join the aſſembly of the third eſtate. 
This method was certainly very irregular, but 
there was now no rule for any thing; and as the 
ſyſtem is in all matters of rgvolution, that a 
point gained is a victory obtained, no matter how, 
this deſertion of their order, and the intereſt of 
their conſtituents,* was greatly applauded, and 
the deſerters honourably received. The hopes 
of being well treated, in caſe of an inſurrection 
of the people, acted forcibly on individuals, and 
anonymous letters were ſent to many of them, 
which ſtrengthened both the hopes and fears 
which they might have concerning the conduct 
to be adopted, ; 


* As the aſſemblies of nobles choſe deputies quite diſtinctly 
from the other aſſemblies, the point of their remaining ſeparate 
was, in fact, determined; for if they were to be confounded, it 
ſhould have been by a new eleftion, in which the electors 
ſnould have been mingled i in one body. ? 


Mira- 
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Mirabeau, who had gained as much credit by his 


pech on the 23d of June with the aſſembly, as 


the aſſembly itſelf had gained with the people, now 


became a leading man, and conceived the project 


of writing an addreſs to the king, in the name of 
the aſſembly, requeſting him to ſend away the 
troops who were ſurroundin g Verſailles and the 
capital, who, he ſaid, were only uſeful on the fron- 
tiers againſt enemies, but who could do no good 
in the interior of the country, their arms directed 


againſt the repreſentatives of the nation, employed 


in ſecking what tended to make the people happy. 


This addreſs, 0 with great elegance and 
force of language, was read by Mirabeau to the 
aſſembly, which was unbounded in its applauſe: 
a ſecond reading was demanded, and again ap- 
plauded. The addreſs was then reſolved upon, 
and preſented by a deputation of the n 
who waited on the IE 


'The court began now ſeriouſly to think of one 
effort before all ſhould be lofi. There were great 
numbers of ſoldiers, as they imagined, at their 
command. There was a camp of twenty thouſand 
men within a mile of Paris, and military quar- 


tered every where in and about both Paris and 


Verſailles. The ancient courtiers ſeemed awakened 
tram their lethargy, and aſſembled round their 
bing; ; but M. Necker was an inſurmountable 


„ barrier 
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barrier in the way; it was impoſſible to take any 
ſteps, without his knowledge, and they could 
never expect to gain his conſent to what they 
| Propoſed to do. 


The plan that was laid, had it been well put in 
execution, might perhaps have re-eſtabliſhed the 
ancient ſyſtem completely, but the ſame want of 
energy on the part of thoſe employed to put it in 
execution, that had all along been evident, and 
which has been evident in all the operations of that 
party ever ſince, by miſgiving, overturned the 
- monarchy completely in the ſpace of a few days. 


- The plan was fimply this, M. Necker, and 

thoſe who acted with him, were to be diſplaced, 
and ſent to a diſtance, Miniſters attached to the 
court, and whoſe fidelity was known, were to 
be put in their place, and a loan of one hun- 
dred and twenty-five millions Tournois was ſecured 
amongſt the monied people, with which ſum the 
court could go on, at leaſt for ſome time; the 
ſtates general was to be diffolved by the king's 
ſimple authority, if it would not accept his offers, 
and it is never to be doubted that force was to 
have been DD in caſe of reſiſtance. 


This plan was arranged with a ſecrecy that t did 
credit to thoſe who conducted it, and accordingly 
on Saturday, at a late hour, when the affembly 

was 
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was diſperſed till Monday - each of the miniſters 
got his diſmiſſion in the uſual form, and not be- | 
| ing ignorant of what was meant, each departed 

that fame night with all the ſecrecy poſſible. 
Such was the ſecrecy with which this was per- 
| formed, that though M. Necker quitted his houſe 
at Verſailles at eleven o'clock on the Saturday 
f evening, it was not known amongſt the ſervants 
| 
| 


of the houfe hefore ten o'clock on the Sunday 
morning : it began to be known in Verſailles at 
eleven, and was ſpread abroad in Paris about one. 

p The conſternation was prodigious and general, 
but perhaps would not have been attended with 
any violent movement, had not the court by 

K its imprudence 125 weakneſs rendered RR 

neceſſary. 


| The deputies who remained at Verſailles, diſ- | 
| patched meſſengers to Paris; they expected to be i * 
| all maſſacred or impriſoned, at leaſt. The people 8 
| \of Paris expected little better; their credulity was 
great, and their fear greater; {6 that under ſuch 
| apprehenſions it only wanted a ſignal given ta 
| make an inſurrection break forth, and this fignat 
| was not long wanting. Mirabeau, and all thoſe 
who had openly acted againſt the court, ſaw their 
laſt hour they imagined approach; thoſe who had 
: planned and acted more ſecretly, apprehended 
their actions were known, and would be puniſhed; 


there was not any room for hefitation or delay; 


— 
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the combat was begun, and it was become abſo- 
lately neceſſary to act immediately, or fink for ever; 
it was not now to the leaders, a ſpeculation of in- 


tereſt and intrigue, it was an affair of life and 


death, from the Duke of Orleans to the loweſt 
emiſlary. Every means that they could command 


of money, or other, was employed to overeome 


this difficulty, the greateſt and the graveſt poſ- 
fible, but which, whatever was the event, mutt be 
the laſt, as it muſt end in death. or victory. 


On the Sunday, in the evening, the approach 
of the military, with cannon, to a public walk, 


where the Parifians amuſed themſelves with their 


families, brought things to a criſis. Some per- 
ſons thinking themſelves protected from the can- 
non, by the preſence of the great numbers of wc+ 
menandchildrenwhowere there, threw a few ſtones 
at the ſoldiers ; a fort of battle enſued, and ſeveral 
were killed, and others wounded on both fides. 


As it is not to write the hiftory of the revolu- 


tion that we are employed, thoſe circumſtances, 


the moſt ſtriking in themſelves are what ſhould 
be dwelt upon the leaſt, becauſe they are already 
detter known-E.than any others, and have not an 
immediate connection with our plan, which is to 
trace opinions, their reſults, and the modes 
of ſpreading them. It becomes therefore a matter 
of n, to KNOW how the ſoldiery were 

gained; | 
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gained; the faults of the court in loſing their af- 
ſections; the cauſes of the battle of the Thuille- 
ries, (as it was called,) are alſo important to be 
known; but a relation of how it was conducted, is 
not eſſential to our purpoſe ; the plan of the work 
is not ſufficiently extenſive to admit of ſuch de- 
tails, however intereſting they may be. No 
blame can be laid upon the people in this con- 
juncture ; ſelt-preſervation was their object; force 
was become neceflary, and it was equally juſt ag 
natural to employ it. 


The Prince de Lambeſk, who commanded this 
fatal expedition, begun it imprudently, and 
finiſhed it the ſame ; for except giving the people 
to know what they had to expect, it had no other 
immediate conſequence. The military were with- 
drawn from the ſpot, having irritated, but not 
intimidated ; and the frightened inhabitants of a 
city, where there were at leaſt ſeven hundred 
thouſand ſouls, * left time to rally, and to 
take meaſures for inſuring themſelves victory. 


The night was paſt by the leaders of the peo- 
ple in combining their plans, and by them- 
ſelves in ſeizing upon all the arms that could be 
procured. Previous to the election of the depu- 
ties, Paris had been divided into ſixty different 
portions,” called ſections; one church in each ſec- 
tion was n. for the primary aſſemblies, 

wha 
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who choſe among themſelves electors, „ . al 
aſſembled at the archbiſhop's palace, there to 
chuſe the deputies. Theſe ſections ſerved as 
points of re- union to the citizens, who now aſſem- 
bled there, all ranks promucuouſly ; for the dan- 
ger was general. Though there were undoubtedly 
many perſons who had nothing to fear from the 
court, they had a great deal to fear from their 
fellow citizens, if they did not join them, which 
they all did ; and thus the court united the whole 
of that great city in one mind and intereſt by its 
imprudence. Had the refractory deputies been 
feized, that ſame night, the plan might have yet 
facceeded, but this was left undone, and e 
the affair entirely failed, 


From this time the revolt obtained a phy- 

' fical exiſtence; and the greater force was on the 
fide of the revolted, ſo that the undecided indivi- 
dual knew, by embracing their cauſe, he had leaſt 
to fear. This is the rubicon of revolutions ; it is 
the belief that force. is on the fide of government 
that conſtitutes its force ; the contrary idea pro- 
duces its immediate fall, and whether. the opinion 
is at firft founded in fact or not, it becomes. 
realrzed in an inſtant; for force. lies where it is 
thought to lie, as the greater number are de- 
termined only by the ſimple feelings of fear and 


of hope. 
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t is not in what has hitherto happened that the 
democratic party is to be blamed. A few indivi- 
duals were certainly guilty of wrong intentions from 
the beginning, but by no means were the people, 
who withed for liberty and happineſs; when that 
becomes a crime, life will become a burthen, and 
the only fit retreat for a man who has any ſpirit or 
mind, will be the filent grave. It was more than 
probable that the court would not have been 
faithful to the offers made on the 3d of June, 
had they been accepted ; the people wanted a bill 


of rights, and it was a bill of rights alone that 


onght to have ſatisfied them; and thoſe who re- 
ſuſed it, certainly may reproach themſelves with 
being, iu part, the occaſion of what has ſince hap- 
pened; they didnot participate either inthe cruelties 
or injuſtices of which they have been the victims, 
but they were nevertheleſs in a great meaſure the 
cauſe. It is too late to be reaſonable and juſt 
when we are forced into it. Such conduct ex- 
cites ſuſpicion, blame, and contempt, while a 


contrary behaviour obtains confidence, eſteem, 
and gratitude. 


A greater lefſon can never be given to thoſe 
who-govern than this, and if the people and their 
leaders, who ae to advantage with ſuch ad- 
dreſs the faults of the court, had been inſtructed 
by them, and learned juſtice and moderation 
when it came to their turn to reign „they might 


long 
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long ago have enjoyed that happineſs which a con- 
trary behaviour has ſo completely baniſhed from 
their miſerable country. It is with reluctance 
that we can vindicate the conduct of men for a 
moment, who have ſince been guilty of ſuch 
crimes as make nature ſhudder, and will not only 
remain a ſtain upon their nation, but will reflect 
diſhonour on the whole human race. 
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CHAP. v. 


Vir motives of the inſurrection good, but ſoon became 
bad—Mullitude armed—Baſtile, &c. taken—Be- 
ginning of cruelties— Adroit maneuvre by which all 
France was armed— King viſits Paris —- Triumph of 
the people is complete—Jacopin CLun begun its 
affiliation, aud deſtruction of liberty they occafion— 
Miftakes iu England on this head. 


Ip the beginning of this hiſtory has been em- 
ployed in relating the miſconduct and follies of a 
ſiate of ſociety, where prejudice in favour of what 
was ancient was carried too far; what remains, 
is deſtined to paint the miſeries and crimes into 
which men fall, when they, under the idea of 
their being philoſophers, loſe all reſpect for expe- 
rience, thinking that they are getting rid only of 
/ prejudice, | | Xo 


The motive of the multitude being liberty and 
happineſs, was only what they have in common 
with all mankind, but the unexampled vanity 
With which their firſt ſucceſſes were followed, 
their ignorance of what liberty conſiſted in, and 
the cruelty and want of any attention to principle, 
with which their poſſeſſion of power was accompa- 
nie q, are proofs that violent revolutions deſtroy the 

2 es moral 
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moral principle in man, by ſetting ambition and 
intereſt in too powerful a manner to work; at 
the ſame time that by ſetting a great object continu- 
ally before the eyes of the individual, he paſſes over 
without reluctance what would in other times 
have made him ſhudder only to have thought 
of. 


The enthuſiaſm inſpired by continually ſpeak- 
ing and acting in a common cauſe, and ſharing a 
common danger, gives a ſort of electrie ſhock that 
is communicated from one eye to another, that raiſes 
the man above himſclf in courage, and ſinks him 
below the brute in ſavageneſs. The happineſs of 
men, and extremes of all forts, are at variance; 
they are» by no means, therefore, the friends of 
the people, who open a door to exceſſes; and 
thoſe who may in future attempt ſuch a thing, 
will be doubly to blame; for the revolutioniſts of 
whom we have been ſpeaking, were, perhaps, igno- 
rant of the evils they were bringing on; thoſe who 
follow their example, will not have the ſame ex- 
cuſe, for the experiment has been very clearly 
made, and its reſult is recorded in the blood of 
moſt of thoſe who were guilty of ſuck: temerity. 


The Monday which ſucceeded the battle of the 
Thailleries, found all the inhabitants of Paris 
either armed or aſſembled. Their ſections aſſumed 
the appearance of ſo many federal ſtates, having 
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the town-houſe for its center, to which deputies 


from the different ſections were ſent. Paris be- 
came thereby an organiſed military government, 
capable of adting with ſome degree of unity. The 
priſons were opened; and the ſuſpected perſons 
diſarmed; a green cockade was ordered to be 
worn by all thoſe who were for be people, as 
they termed it, but having reflected, that the 
livery of the Count d'Artois was green, it was 
changed for the party-coloured cockade, which 
has, been called the national cockade ever fince, 
and which was the livery of the chief of the fac- 

tious, Philip Duke of Orleans. = 


The whole of the Monday was thus ſpent. in 
ſecuring Paris againſt the attack ſuppoſed to be 
meditated by the troops; the court affrighted, 
or at leaſt aſtoniſhed at the tumult it had occa- 
fioned, remained inactive. Not one eflort was 
made either to ſeize the ringleaders of the people, 
or to diſſolve the aſſembly at Verſailles, nor to 
diſpatch meſſengers to explain the affair to the 
diſtant provinces. This inexcuſable puſillanimity 
and neglect was improved to advantage by its 
enemies. The ' barriers or gates, where duty 
was collected on merchandizes on entering into 
Paris, were kept ſhut, and ſurrounded. by an 
immenſe crowd of people, ſo, that neither the 
peaceable who wanted to retire from danger, nor 
thoſe who might wiſh to depart with deſign, were 
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allowed to go. This ſingle circumſtance occaſioned 
an alarm in the whole kingdom, as the poſt and 
other daily communications failed, in the middle 
of ſummer, and in fine weather, the minds of the 
people, already extremely uneaſy every where, 
were prepared for ſome great event, and being re- 
duced to the laſt pitch of conſternation, were ready 
to receive with alacrity whatever impulſe might 
be given to them 225 the party that ſhould remain 
victorious, 


At the ſame time that this was paſſing in Paris, 
the aſſembly, afraid to ſeparate, continued to 
fit, thereby appearing to do from firmneſs, what 
was really done from fear; for it was much leſs 
dangerous for each member to continue in the 
common hall, than to venture to go home to his 
lodgings. The ſame feeling acling upon all, pro- 
duced the ſame effect on all, and the aſſembly was 
permanent. It probably was this that diſcon- 
certed the court, for it is impoſſible that the firſt 
ſteps of Saturday and Sunday could have been taken 
without an intention to follow them up with vi- 
gour and efficacy ; but as they were followed by 
no meaſures of any ſort, ſomething muſt have 
diſconcerted their plan, and it was moſt aun 
the permanence of the aſſembiy. 
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The court ſhould have been prepared for vigo- 
rous meaſures, as it could not be ſuppoſed that 
its enemies, having all at ſtake, would want 
energy, until all hope was gone of ſaving them- 
ſelves by energy. The aſſembly endeavoured to 
difplay that ſerenity and firmneſs which were ſo 
neceſſary to impoſe both upon its enemies and its 
friends. News from the deputies to Paris, and 
from Patis' to the deputies, could not go freely, 
but it went ſo as to aſſure the leaders of mutual 
ſupport, and to inform them, in general terms, 
of the manner in which things went on. During 
this time, all minds being ſet to work in Paris, 
and ſafety rather than revolt being the common 
object, the morning of the memorable Tueſday, 
the 14th of July, began by a more regular plan of 
operations. | | 


All the arms in the workſhops of the armourers 
having been ſeized on Sunday evening, thoſe 
belonging to individuals bad been produced on the 
Monday, but ſtill that was far from ſufficient to arm 
one hundred and fifty thouſand perſons. As there 
were arms ſuppoſed to be in the Baſtile, the arſe- 
nal, and the hoſpital of invalids, different detach- 
ments of a mob collected early in the morning be- 
fore the town-houſe, went from thence to each of 
theſe places, but ſo little was an attack of the ſort 
expected, that at the arſenal and the hoſpital, not 
the leaſt reſiſtance was made. The French guards 

K 2 being 
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being debauched from their duty, as we have already 
faid, mixing with the mob, gavea ſort of conduct, re- 
gularity, and appearance of force to theſe detach. 
ments, which intimidated thoſe who. might other- 
wiſe, perhaps, have attempted to reſiſt. The nume- 
rous detachment which went againſt the hoſpi. 
pital having procured a confiderable quantity of 
arms, marched immediately againſt the camp that 
was pitched in the neighbourhood ; the foldiers, 
partly debauched like the French guards, and the 
officers without ſuperior orders, aſtoniſhed at this 
audacity, and totally ignorant of the number and 
force of thoſe who had come againſt them, and ima- 
gining that the people were every where victori- 
-ous, abandoned their tents, and marched off 
without reliſting, 
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The party that went againſt the Baſtile, alone 
met with fome difficulty from the nature of the 
building; it was impoſſible to walk ſtraight into 
it, as it was built with all the precautions of an 
ancient fortrefs, though quite incapable of any re- 
gular reſiſtance: without any advanced works 
and the embraſures of the cannons (of a ſmall ca- 
libre) ſeventy feet from the ground, thoſe who 
might attack the drawbridge and the gate, run 
but little riſk. The ftrength of the gate yas the | 
real meaſure of the force of the Baſtile ;,had it 
been occupied by a garriſon, and ſupplied with 
[what is. neceſſary for a ſiege 3 ys 
Tri | 2M | leon 
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ſon confiſted of a few invalids, without — 
who had been very capable of acting as 4 * 


of a priſon, but was very incapable of et 
« fortreſs as a governor, [Note B. © 


The ſtate of the Baſtile only permitting a nega: 
tive defence, the proper way would have been to 
have kept the gate ſhut, and to'have waited, with · 
out any offenſive act: but de Lawnay, the gover- 
nor, loſt whatever preſence of mind he had; a few 
random ſhot, which went to a diſtance, were fired 
from the cannon on the top, and ſome muſketry 
diſcharged from the narrow windows that are to 
be ſeen in moſt old fortifications, for the purpoſe of 
uſing ſmall arms, This only exaſperated the mob, 


which from its numbers, ant the ſituation of the 


ſtreets, could not retreat, as the crowds which were 
out of all danger would not make way for thoſe 
who were foremoſt, -and who ran ſome little riſk, 
This tumultuous attack was continued from eleven 
o'clock inthe morning till about four in the after. . 
noon, at which time the gates were opened, upon a 
promiſe from thaſe who directed the people at the 
town-houſe, of merey to the governor and garriſon, 
All the accounts of bravery on one fide, and teſiſ- 
tance on the other, which were ſpread abroad with 
induſtry, were not merely exaggerated, they were 
abſolutely without foundation, though they were 
far from being without utility to the popular fide, 
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On a pretence of treaſon, the governor and the 
ſub-governor were carried to the Place de Greve, 
before the town-houſe (with all manner of blows 
and ill-uſage on the road) where their brains were 
blown out, and, ſhortly after, their heads cut off, 
Two private invalids were hanged to the lamp iron, 
oppoſite the townchouſe, and were the firſt ſacrifi- 
ced by that mode, which was for ſome time ſo po- 
pular and ſo highly in vogue amongſt the mob in all 
the towns in France. The Prevot des Marchands, 
who had prefided at the Hotel de Ville, was treated 
in the ſame manner as the governor, becauſe he 
was ſuppoſed to have betrayed the people, when, 
in fact, he had only betrayed his king. Thus the 
man who had preſided over the revolt during 
about thirty-ſix hours, and who, bad figned the 
order for wearing the party-coloured cockade, 
fell a ſacrifice to, thoſe paſſions which he had aſ- 
ſiſted to rouſe, and endeayoured, without either 
fortitude or abilities, to direct. He was thus 
the firſt inſtance in the preſent revolution of the 
* danger that there is in conducting the people, as 
de Lawnay was of the folly of believing them; for, 
when under the influence of fear, the people ſtop 
at nothing that is thought conducive to ſafety, 
and, when maſters of the field, their victims are 
Pointed out by their caprice. 7 9k 
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'T he taking of the Baſtile furniſhed the people 
of Paris with an ample ſubject for boaſting and 
| admim- 
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admiration, as well as with materials for inflam- 
ing the minds of the people, as they got poſſeſſion 
of a large collection of printed books and manu- 
ſcripts that had been ſuppreſſed by government, 
and, beſides Os of ws N of * famous 
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The fncceſs of thi day which bad W ar- 
ſenal, the Baſtile, and a great quantity of arms 
in poſſeſſion of the people of Paris, was a death 
ſtroke to thoſe who ſupported the court. They 
now conſidered themſelves as undone, and ſuch of 
them as yet remained in Paris endeavoured to eſ- 
cape by every means in their power, There was 


now a complete change on the countenances and in 


the minds of the inhabitants; the conſternation 
of the two preceding days gave place to a joyful 
triumph. Their own bravery was celebrated by 

themſelves, and magnified without difficulty on 
account of the confuſion and general enthuſiaſm. 
They thought that they had taken the Baſtile by 
ſtorm and irreſiſtible effort. The French guards 
were at the ſervice of the citizens, who, by a ſud- 
den, but not an unnatural tranſition, diſplayed a 
confidence and ſecurity equal to their former fear; 
the only anxiety that now remained, was con- 
cerning the aſſembly at Verſailles, 11 


Events not only had ſucceeded with ſuch. rapi- 


dity, but had been ſo multiplied, that it was im | 


WS..." poſſible 


news that arrived in the evening and night be- 


chan * 


with reluctance, now aſſiſted with cordiality; ſor, 


be falſe or exaggerated, they were. ſenfible that 
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poſſible to ſend to Verſailles any diſtin& or true 
account of what had happenett; accordingly, the 


tween the Tueſday and Wedneſday, were all of 
a very confuſed nature. It was, however, gene- 
rally underſtood and believed, as in Paris, that 
the victory had heen obtained by unexampled 
prodigies of valour. The heads of the men who 
had been murdered, having been carried upon 
pikes all through Paris as a ſpectacle to the peo- 
ple, had afforded not only à certain proof of the 
reality of the victory, but of the ferocious difpoſi. 
tion of the conquerors. The whole being then 
ſeen under the complication of circumſtances the 
moſt: capable of aſtoniſhing, did not fail to pro- 
duce upon the depu ties and mo court a n 


The afſerably, which had conſidered 15 ex- 
iſtence as menaced every hour, took now the tone 
of conquerors, and the deputies of the two orders 
who had hitherto ſeemed to join the third eſtate 


though they knew that the victories of Paris might 


the court was incapable © of e N n 
their | favour. 


The form of the ſtates general, deranged in the 
beginning bythe new manner of election, had ſince 
4 eb. oF b * 3 ot Fw 2 Ae ,*&7T4% been 
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been totally changed, byan early exerciſe of power, 
in altering the name from that of States General to 
National Aſſembly. Secured by their own perſe- 
verance, by the energy of the people of Paris, 
and by the puſillanimity of the court, from any 
perſonal danger, the deputies aſſumed another 
tone: it was reſolved, that they ſhould diſpatch 
meſſengers through the whole kingdom to inform 
their conſtituents of what had happened ; to rejoice 
with them at the fall of a faction, which meant, as 
they pretended, to have burnt Paris, diſſolved, and 
perhaps maſſacred the aſſembly, and eſtabliſhed 
deſpotiſin on a more firm baſis than ever. This 
was a natural enough meaſure, and ſomething of 
the ſort was even abſolutely unavoidable. Here 
begun to be ſeen the immenſe advantage 
which a numerous aſſembly enjoys in ſwaying a 
whole people, when actuated by one general in- 
tereſt. Without loſs of time, each deputy wrote 
to his own province, and the afſembly come 
poſed a general relation of the affair, in-which, 
if the bravery of the Pariſians was augmented, 
their own firmneſs was not diminiſhed. In the 
ſtate of France, all intelligence having been ſuſ- 
pended for three days, this produced completely 
the effect intended. The whole of France turned to 
the fide of the Pariſians, and approved their mea- 
ſures; but a ſimple approbation was not what the 
leaders of the revolt wanted; they wanted ſup- _ 
port and participation, that they might run na 
9 neee 


public affairs in every town and in every province 


through which they went, announcing the ar- 
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mique from a change. The adminiſtration of the 


belonged to people placed by the king, who 
could not expect to be truſted, or remain in 
office, if the revolution continued. From the 
governors. of provinces, and magiſtrates of 
towns, who had the adminiſtration of all public 
affairs in their hands, oppofition was therefore to 
be dreaded, and was not to be riſqqued. We are 
now going to ſee the moſt curious and moſt ſuc- 
ceſsſul manœuvre that has ever been practiſed in 
any revolution, and it was Mirabeau by whom 
it was planned and conducted. 


Before there was any time to recover from the fear, 
aſtoniſhment, or enthuſiaſm, which the firſtnews 
had ſpread, men were ſeen going through the whole 
of France, men who were ſtrangers in the places 


rival of ten thouſand brigands, or plunderers. 
The brigands exiſted no where, and were dreaded 
every where. Every town in France, in propor- 
tion as the rumour arrived, felt itſelf in danger, 
nearly as Paris had done on the Sunday and 
Monday; fo that they armed, and in a few days 
after came a decree of the aſſembly regulating 
the national guards of Paris, and directing every 
town in the kingdom to follow the fame plan. 
The authority of the aſſembly might probably 
not have been ſufficient to put arms in the hands, 
| of 


of the people, contrary to the will of the magiſ- 

trates, and for the avowed purpoſe of revolt ; but 
the fear of the brigands, whom nobody ever ſaw, 
and every body heard of, had already done that, 

ſo that it was npw too late for the magiſtrates 
to attempt to refiſt, and the example of the ; 
Prevot des Marchands, at Paris, was a ſort of 
hint what the conſeqyences of ſuch an attempt 
might naturally be, and therefore ſerved to co- 
operate with the other n and aclive meaſures 


which * deen N 
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| Thus was an armed militia, amounting already 
to above two millions and a half of people, inſti- 
tuted in leſs than fifteen days over the whole ex- 
tent of France, and not only were they in- 
ſtituted, but in activity, and in a condition 
to operate whatever the aſſembly might or- 
der, or their own views of things might point 
out. It was a general force, capable of receiving 
an impulſe from one common center, but poſ- 
ſeſſed of an enthuſiaſtic energy, that, had it al- 
ways been directed to one good end, would have 
conſtituted a power ſuch as no nation ever pot 
felled i in the world. 


While the leaders of 'the people created, as if 
by a ſupernatural effort, a new military, as well 
as civil power, all through the kingdom, the 

court relin quithed: the {mall degree of authority 
'2 which 
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which it had tilt then poſſefled. -Amongft the 
1 cries of victory, imprecations and threats of ven. 


geance againſt the enemies of the people had 
been heard in Paris, and it was reported at Ver. 
ailles in the ſame breath, that theBaſtilewastaken, 
the governor murdered, together with all thoſe who 
. remained faithful to the court; that their heads 
| were carried in triumph by the people, who had 
1 threatened to march to Verſailles to be fevenged 
in the ſame manner on its oppteſſors. The 
Count d' Artois, famous for his pleaſures, his ex- 
i penſes, and what was termed his ariſtocracy, toge- 
. ther with all the new miniſters, were menaced. 
N Between the moment of teceiving this intelligence 
ll and their flight, the interval was but ſhort, 
The Count d' Artois, with all his family, left Ver- 
ſailles that fame night; the new miniſters, Who had 
not yet begun to act, followed his example; the 
a Prince of Conde from other motives carried off his 
1 family likewiſe z and, in leſs than twenty-four 
5 hours, the court of Verſailles was almoſt deſerted, 
| and thoſe who remained ſhared in the inquietude 
and aſton 0 the royal family, 


| | 11 was af too great aach for the en 
3 to be able to guide the movements of Paris, for 
4 the attempt not ta be made; accordingly, on 


Wedneſday evening a numerous deputation of the 

three orders arrived to fraterniſe with the leaders 

of the inſurrection. The different dreſſes of the 
e | orders 
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orders at firſt excited amongſt the people a ſenſa- 
tion of approbation and pleaſure. The [nobles 
diſplayed for the laſt time their elegant Spaniſh 
habiliments, and the people ſaw with pleaſure, 
which ſoon changed to a different ſenſation, thoſe 
deſcendants of the feudal lords reduced to the claſa 
of ſimple citizens. The ſimple and inelegant, or 
rather boyiſh, dreſs of their own deputies afforded 
at firſt view a contraſt that by no means was agree- 
able, even when they reflected on what was, in 
times paſt; but, when they turned their eyes to the 
preſent moment, and found the deputies were all of 
equal importance, with this difference, that the de- 
puty of the third eſtate was playing a willing part, 
while the other acted a forced one, vexation and 
anger ſoon ſucceeded. 


Lon AS 
- 


The people of Paris, equally occupied to give 
orders, and to execute them, had determined in 
their ſections on the deſtruction of the Baſtile, 
and it was actually begun. An immenſe crowd 
had mounted upon its parapet, and by mere hu- 
man force had begun to throw down the large 
ſtones of which it was built. The deputies ar- 
rived from Verſailles confirmed the decree of its 
deſtruction, and mounted upon its battlements to 
encourage the people who were at work. The 
Baſtile had been employed only for priſoners ſent 
by lettres de cachet without any trial; it was, 
therefore, conſidered; from its peculiar appear- 
| „ Aance 
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ance and public ſituation, as a ſort of deſpotiſin 
perſonified, and there were few who did not feet 
a pleaſure in ſeeing it fall; the enthuſiaſm of 
liberty was not a little increaſed when the peo- 
ple ſaw the nodding plumes of the feudal lords 
commanding the deſtruction of this remain of 
feudal power. It had a theatrical fort of ef: 
fect, and inſpired people more and more with 
the love of liberty, and a hatred for deſpotiſm. 


Two men had rendered themſelves conſpicuous 
in the aſſembly, Monſ. Bailly, an academician 
and aſtronomer of a good private character, and 
who had already been preſident, who had diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf for his preſence of mind and firm- 
neſs, and who was ſtrongly imbibed with the 
ambition and philoſophy of the revolution. The 
Duke of Orleans and Mirabeau ſaw in him a man 
fit for their purpoſe ; and by raiſing a man of 
reputed integrity, and a man of learning, to ſuch 
a fituation, the confidence of the people would 
be obtained, and men of letters in general be at- 
tached to the revolution. This laſt was not, per- 
haps, immediately any great object, but promiſed 


ultimately to be ſo; for, as the new principles 


ſpread amongſt the people were all of them ſup- 


ported by falſe reaſonings, it was of a double im- 


portance to ſecure the ſupport of thoſe men, who, 
as friends, could ſupport the new principles, or 


who, as enemies, might deſtroy them. M. Bailly 


was 


_ ——= *** 
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Was propoſed as mayor of Paris, the name orf 
Prevot des Marchands being declared inſambus, 


with the memory of the ERA = nnn 
who had laſt bore it. 24 = FRI, 


M. de la Fayette, dads publicly 3 not 
for any diftinguiſhed conduct in America, but 
for his having been there, his having the honour 
to call himſelf the friend of Gen. Waſhington, 
tis having diſtinguiſhed himſelf as a friend of 
liberty, ſuch as they underſtood it in France, was 
proclaimed by popular aſſemblies, c of 
the armed multitude. | 


MN. de la Fayette was one of thoſe men who, 
with a great concealed ambition, had patience 
enough to wait for opportunity to gratify it; and 
who, being allied by marriage to the family of 
Noailles, one of the richeſt, moſt numerous, and 
moſt intriguing at court, was powerfully ſtimula- 
ted and ſupported. La Fayette's other paſſions 
being entirely ſubſervient to his vanity and am- 
bition, he had few of thoſe vices that hurt a 
public man with the public. Although not agree- 
able to. the Duke of Orleans, who would have 
preferred a man that loved money to an, ambitious 
man, he was not at that time very diſagreeable-; . 
and there was not any method of bettering the 
matter ; he, . therefore, met with his ſupport alſo 

and as both he and M, Bailly were.of the Sr 
; deputa- 
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deputation, they were propoſed and proclaimed 
by the people. Inſurrection was then, to uſe 
their own expreſſion, organiſed, and two ambi. 


tious men placed at its head; the firſt of whom 


laboured under great perſonal obligations to the 
king, “ and the ſecond was going quite contrary 
to his inſtructions as a repreſentative of tho order 
of the nobles. 


A ſyſtem, however plauſible it may otherwiſe 


be, that is founded upon a falſe bafis, muſt in the 
end lead its followers to ruin and error. Bailly 
and La Fayette vindicated their conduct under 
the plea of the general intereſt, the good of the 
people, and the cauſe of liberty. Vain illuſion 


and deſpicable ſubterfuge ! as if the intereſts of 


mankind and their happineſs could ever per- 
manently be advanced by what was in itſelf cri- 
minal ; as if their ſtanding forward to head the 
revolt were neceſſary, which conſummate vanity 
alone could make them think. Mirabeau had 
never received the favours of 4 court, and he had 
ſometimes felt its oppreſſion ; he did not, there- 
fore, add ingratitude to his crimes ; his conduct 


was not unnatural, and his faults, great as they 


were, might be forgotten ; but the mayor and 


* M, Bailly had a penſion from his majeſty, and apartments 


In the palace of the Louvre. His other faults might have been 


forgiven him, had he not added ſuch black ingratitude, which 
gn not and never can be forgiven, 


the 
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the commander had not the pecuniary neceſſities 
of Mirabeau to plead as an excuſe, and Mira- 
beau had no ingratitude with which he 9 ac- 

cuſe himſelf. 


We ſhall ſee in what follows, that though theſe 
men were unfit for a revolution, yet they were not 
unfit for the beginning of one; on the contrary, 
perhaps men of ſteady principle and firm conduct 
would not have ſerved the cauſe in queſtion ſo 
well. Anarchy was the buſineſs, and the beſt 
men to bring it about were ſuch, as, having 
double views, and little means, make their court 
to every party, and are uſeful to none in parti- 
cular. It is true, that ſuch men can never expect 
to ride out the ſtorm, but that is their own affair; 
and we never ſee, that there is any difficulty in 
finding thoſe who are willing to try, when they 
have it in their power. | 


It will be an important leſſon for all future 
nations, as well as for individuals, to obſerve how 
their firſt errors ended, in bringing deſtruction upon 
all thoſe who aſſiſted in this revolution. The 
only moment that the revolutioniſts had of real 
glory, and where they ate not to be blamed, was 
in the interval of the few days between the diſ- 
miſſal of M. Necker and their being maſters of 
the public- force: that ſhort interval had been 


employed in exertions, which were aſtoniſhing 
L for 
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for their activity and energy, and which, being 
4 in ſelf-defence, can never be queſtioned as to 
1 their motive; and if, afterwards, it turned to a 
4 diſgraceful revolution, it muſt be imputed to the 
Ignorance and bad intention of the members of 
the aſſembly, who; not contented with turning 
to advantage an inſurrection, muſt endeavour to 
perpetuate it, by adopting it as a principle, that 
to revolt was a facred duty, They. pretended 
| to copy and to quote Rouſſeau, but in what man- 
1 ner did they do it? The author of the Social 
| Compact could never have conceived an order of 
things, where perpetual change being adopted as 
a firſt end there could exiſt no compact. 


& If the court abuſed power when it was in poſ- 
| ſeſſion of it, and if it let lip opportunity, the 
"revolutionary leaders did the fame. As to abuſing 

power, they have done nothing but that from 

the time we ſpeak of to the preſent hour; and as 

to letting flip opportunity, they now let ſlip one 

which will never return. 


The firſt inſurrection dein k in a manner ended 
by the complete victory obtained, there was an 
opportunity of obtaining a bill of rights, and eſta- 
bliſhing law and order, before the people, who 
had only been the inſtruments, ſhould become 
accuſtomed to exceſſes, which would render the 
eſtabliſhment of law and order very difficult, if 
| 1 
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not impracticable. It is well known, that peace 
and order can never be maintained among a 
turbulent people but by force and defpotiſm ; 
thoſe who love liberty ſhould; therefore, take 
great care not to deſtroy the love of order and 
obedience to law in the general maſs of the peo- 
ple, as a ſtrong building can never be conſtructed 
of rotten materials; if, at that time, the leaders 
of the popular party could have eſtabliſhed the 
new order of things, as we had done in England, | 
before riot, pillage, and maſſacre, had become 
habitual to the people, it might have been a ſhort 
and a happy revolution; but they let ſlip the oc- 
caſion, perhaps, from ignorance of the conſe- 
quences, but, probably, becauſe it did not ſuit 
their particular views, 


Had the leaders of the aſſembly been men of 
property and of plain good ſenſe, as were our 
Engliſh barons at Runnymede, they would have 
been contented with laying a ſolid foundation for 
liberty; but they were moſtly men of no property, 
ſmatterers in metaphyſics and philoſophy, who, 
thinking themſelves equal to any taſk, would not 
be content with laying the foundations of a better 
order of things ; they muſt deſtroy the old order 
to eſtabliſh a new one in its place, and riſk the 
ſafety and welfare of their country for the ſake 
of wild theories which they had invented, and 
which were totally impracticable. Re 
| | L 2 In 
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In the deſerted ftate of the court, his majeſty 
had been at the aſſembly, to teſtify his conſtant 
defire of making his people happy, and his will 
and intention to co-operate in every meaſure that 
might be thought conducive to ſuch an end; but 
it was now too late; he was willing to make a 
ſacrifice of power which he no longer poſſeſſed, 
and offered to his enemies what they had al- 
ready obtained; ſo that he only increaſed their 
pride and audacity by this humiliating ſtep ; hu- 
miliating, becauſe it was forced, and doubly ſo, 
becauſe it was rejected; though the ſame offer 
made at an earlier period, in'a willing manner, 


would have been equally honourable and uſeful, 


The Duke de Liancourt, the friend of his king, 


and of the people, though a courtier, and ra 


ther too much of a reformer, was the only per 
ſon who would venture, or, at leaſt, who thought 
proper to ſpeak feriouſly to his majeſty about 


ſome mode of reconciliation with the people; he 


adviſed him to go to Paris to ſhew himſelf, and 
to convince the people that he was their friend. 
Louis XVI. who never refuſed any perſonal fa 
crifice, and who, as he has ſince ſhewn, was not 
deſtitute of reſolution and courage, immediately 
upgertook the dangerous and painful 1 


It was announced in Paris carly on. Friday 
morning, that his majeſty would be at the/town | 
houſe 


|  JACOBINISM. | „ 
houfe at two o'clock in the day. On his road he 
was met by the armed guard of Paris, who lined. . 
the way for eight miles with a double row of 
the new-made ſoldiers, forming a motley, but. 
to him a horrible ſpe&acle. The greateſt part 
were armed with pikes, ſticks, and ſwords, and a 
ſew with muſkets, for there were near 200,000 
men, and they had neither uniforms nor leaders. 


Some of the revolted ſoldiers were e 
in the ranks. | 


It was circulated in Paris, that the Duke of 
Orleans had gone to Verſailles, and on his knees 
requeſted the king to pay this viſit to his people, 
though nothing was more falſe ; and it is fair, 
from every circumſtance, to © conclude, that he 
would rather have prevented it, had it been in his 


pore: j 


The tactics of the Jacoblns begun already to _ 
be put openly in practice. Men, whom nobody 
knew, and who were not in any oſtenfible ſitua- 
tion, ran along the armed ranks, and threatened 
thoſe who ſhould ſhew any marks of favour or 
approbation to his majeſty. The factious were 
afraid that a reconciliation might take place, and 
their hopes and importance be blaſted for ever. 
The monarch, therefore, arrived in the midſt of 
an awful filence, mounted the Hotel de Ville, 
where he was received by M. Bailly, who in- 

"I. ſulted 
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ſulted him with an equivocal and W.tamed com- 
pliment on preſenting him the keys of the city, 
As no plan was laid by either party to make any 
ſolid arrangement, this journey could be of little 
advantage to his majeſty, but was conſtrued hy 
his enemies as a ſanction to every thing that had 
been done, and certainly it had that appearance, 


and afforded an excellent reaſon for all the pro- 


vinces to follow the example of Paris. Whether 
it happened by accident or deſign, this ill-fated 
monarch was always led into meaſures that were 


fatal to himſelf; he had now arboured the cockade 


of revolt, the livery of the houſe of Orleans, and 
thoſe who yet were attached to the monarchy, 
and who might have been prepared to make a 
ſtand, could not any longer find a pretence for 
doing ſo; and, at the ſame time, the king de- 
rived not one ſingle advantage, A promiſe to 
recall the miniſters that had been diſmiſſed was 
made, and the applauſe of the people, which 
were now permitted by the ſame unknown emif- 
ſaries who had commanded filence, might rather 
be conſidered as cries af victory than of appro- 
bation. The king returned to Verſailles after a 
ſhort ſtay in Paris, aſſured of the reality of the 


3 revolt, but at the ſame time convinced, that the 


people intended him no perſonal injury, and that 


Freſh 
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Freſh couriers were diſpatched into the pro- 


vinces, to announce that the king had approved 


of all that had been done, that the true friends 
of his majeſty ſhould follow his example, and 
acknowledge the power and juſtice of the nation. 
As the king was an inſulated man in his own do- 


- minions, without miniſters and friends, it was im- 


poſſible for him to moderate, in any degree, the full 
effect of theſe meaſures, which, otherwiſe, might 
have been done, and which, if done in time, 
might have hindered thoſe exceſſes which men 

naturally run into, when they find their career 
uninterrupted by oppoſition. 


A. fort of tranquillity ſucceeded for ſome days 
in Paris, and the well-intentioned citizen thought 
the revolution was finiſhed. Surely, ſaid he, if 
it was to diminiſh the power of the crown that 


we revolted, that is done; if it was to deftroy © 


the Baſtile, that is done; was it to have back 
the old miniſters, in whom they had confidence, 
they found, likewiſe, that it was accompliſhed. 
They conceived, likewiſe, as they could act as 
they pleaſed, and overturn every thing with i im- 
punity, they were free; they thought, they en- 
joyed liberty already, and that of conſequence 
their evils were all at an end. They did not know; 
that it was to give their repreſentatives the plea- 
ſure of framing an abſurd conſtitution, and of 
overturning the religion, the laws, and the pro- 
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168 HISTORY OF | 
perty of the country, of corrupting the manners 
of all, and of ruining their fortunes, that all 
this had been begun, and that, of conſequence, 
it would not be fo ſpeedily finiſhed : all this they 
knew but too late, and then, in revenge, they 
taught their repreſentatives their error. The re- 
preſentatives, on their part, were fooliſſ enough 
to think, that they would always be able to com- 
mand murder and pillage, and to reap the fruits 
of it; and they did not know, that the day 
would come when the knife that they had ſharp- 
ened would be turned upon themſelves ; they 
never calculated, that in a ſtate of revolution 
men mult be changed as well as meaſures, and 
that it muſt infallibly arrive ſooner or later, that 
their principles and themſelves would become 
equally diſguſting, and that he who imagines to 
make perpetually a tool of others finds himſelf 


deceived, 


The Jacobin ſect, which now were the maſters, 
being all-powerful, holding the reins of govern- 


ment in its hands, ſet ſerioufly to work in ſe- 


curing the continuance of that power which had 
been obtained over the people. 


As it was impoſſible for any ſet of men to make 
themſelves certain of always regulating elections, 
where the general maſs of the people was to aſſiſt 
in chuſing the magiſtrates and other authorities 

f m 
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in the ſtate, it became neceſſary to evade the con- 
ſequences of this principle without deſtroying the 
principle itſelf, | 


We are now going to ſee another of thoſe cu- 
rious and adroit manceuvres, by which the people 
were completely juggled out of their freedom by 
the ſame perſons, who pretended to make ſuch 
efforts and ſacrifices, to ſecure it to them upon a 
foundation ſo ſolid as not to be overturned. 


Let a ſet of men in this nation commemorate 
the glorious revolution that gave liberty to France 
if they will, we may diſpute about their inten- 
tions, which may be pure, perhaps; but there 
can in that caſe be no diſpute about their judg- 
ment and knowledge of the revolution, they may 
be pardoned on account of their ignorance, for 
they know not what they do. The revolution. 
changed but did not aboliſh deſpotiſm in France, 
and the change was from a mild and regular go- 
vernment, to a ferocious and diſorderly one. 


The proſperity of Charles IX. and of Catherine 

of Medicis were no doubt prayed for by the college 
of cardinals, becauſe they had murdered 80,000 
innocent men for the ſake religion; juſt as the 
14th of July was celebrated by certain amateurs of 
liberty in England ; but the cardinals and the 
amatcurs of liberty, whether were they ignorant 
| or 
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or guilty ? Did the former think the Creator or the 
Saviour of mankind delighted in blood and mur- 
der? or did the latter think that a revolt which 
overturned a mild deſpotiſm, to eſtabliſh a fero- 
cious one, was favourable to liberty? Their own 
hearts could only anſwer this queſtion ; but we 
muſt allow that they were equally ignorant of . 
what conſtitutes true religion or true liberty, who 
were capable of approving of ſuch tranſactions. 


The leaders having already felt that it was im- 
poſſible to obtain their ends by eftabliſhing li- 
berty, and equally ſenſible that the appearance of 
it was neceſſary, as that alone could obtain for 
them the ſupport of the people, ſet to work with 
their uſual energy, intelligence, and fucceſs, and 
the JacosiN SOCIETY WAS INSTITUTED. 


Whilſt, on one hand, they worked in mak- 
ing every place be filled by perſons choſen by 
the people, which ſeems to be the road to liberty 
and to the reform of abuſes; theJacobin club eſtab- 
hihed in Paris, and compoſed of the ringleaders 
of the revolution, both in and out of the aſſem- 
bly, begun by exciting the inhabitants of all the 
other towns in France to imitate them. The club 
in Paris correſponded directly with eleven hun- 
dred, and upwards, of theſe ſocieties, which 
eleven hundred ſocieties had each their circles of 
clubs in inferior towns and villages, with which 


they 
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they correſponded ; ſo that the total number of 
clubs amounted to about fifteen thouſand. 


As theſe clubs were therefore ſo numerous, and 


carried on a very active and yigorous correſpon- 
dence; and as they conſiſted of members actuated 
with one ſpirit, there was no difficulty of regu- 
lating almoſt all public affairs; and when they 


could not regulate, they could counteract any 


meaſure, as whom they could not counteract they 
could denounce, That they did ſo, we ſhall ſee in- 
ſtances perpetually, for the hiſtory of the revolution 
furniſhes them in abundance ; but as theſe clubs 
were ſelt-created, as they were compoſed of ſuch 
men as choſe to aſſemble together, the govern- 
ment could not be called one founded upon the 
general opinion, nor upon the general will, as it 
was a ſelf-created poyer that ruled. 


The*affiliation of the clubs, as it was termed, 
was an invention the moſt inimical to liberty that 
hiſtory has upon record, and the more ſo, that it 
deludes the people, by making the miſerable voter 
think that he 1s free, that it is his own repreſen- 
tative that governs, while it is only the Jacobin 
club. That the concluſion which we have drawn 


is juſt, probably no perſon will venture to deny, 


for it would be going beyond what the Jacobins 
themſelves have ever ventured, for any one to 


meet the queſtion fairly; we may therefore be al- 
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lowed to call a government deſpotic which is the 
oppoſite of liberty, and to fay that it is a very dan- 
gerous ſort of deſpotiſm, which aſſumes the form of 
liberty. The friends of that ſyſtem can have only 
one allegation to make in its fayour, that as the 
clubs were numerous and ſelf- created, they pro- 
bably conſiſted of the majority of the citizens. To 


this, facts are the beſt anſwer. 


Firſt of all, in Paris, the Jacobin club did never 
amount to eighteen hundred. The majority of 
this club, which might be only about one thou- 
fand perſons, could not be faid to be an aſſembly 
of the people of Paris, where the total number of 
inhabitants was above ſeven hundred thouſand. 
At Ronen, where the number of inhabitants was 
above ſeventy thouſand, the Jacobin club con- 
fiſted of about ſix hundred, and in the other 
towns of the kingdom, nearly in the ſame propor- 
tion. Allowing then the utmoſt latitude in fa- 
your of the calculation, the aflociated Jacobins 
never amounted to more than one in twenty of 
the male inhabitants ; they therefore were wrong 
in calling themſelves the nation. 


It may ſtill be ſaid, that the nineteen out of 
twenty who were not repreſented by not being in 
the clubs, were free to be members if they choſe. 
The anſwer to this is, that beſides the abſurdity, 
not to fay the impoſſibility of the majority of the 

inha- 
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inhabitants of a country being members of a club, 
and aſſiſting at ſittings held two or three times a 
week, what right had any portion of the nation to 
infiſt upon ſuch a condition, which was not con- 
ſiſtent with freedom? What right had theJacobins 


to ſay, we will rule over you, unleſs you join in 


our clubs, unleſs you leave your buſineſs, and vote 
with us, unleſs you aſſiſt at our debates, and aid 
in our correſpondence with the other clubs ? What 
impoſed ſuch a condition upon a people who had 
thrown off the yoke of deſpotiſm in order to be 
free? But there were, beſides this, means em- 
ployed by the leaders, to prevent the clubs from 
becoming too numerous, men who were mode- 
rate in their principles, who did not applaud with 
enthuſiaſm the projects of the popular leaders, or 
who attended ſeldom, were denounced, threat- 
ened, and expelled. In times of crifis, there was 


ſtill another expedient worthy of the French re- 


volution, which was declaring themſelves perma- 
nent ; ſo that at any tune of the day or night, the 
preſident, or vice-preſident, aſſiſted with the ſe- 
cretaries, and a few members, could carry on the 
correſpondence and paſs reſolutions ; in ſhort, the 
whole was an infringement on the rights of the 
people, of the moſt complete in its nature, that ever 
was known. | 


In Turkey, and in Morocco, the people know 
under what defpotiſm they groan; they know 
wha 
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who their rulers are, and they know that what. 
ever injuſtice they may be guilty of towards indi- 
viduals, they muſt have ſome regard to the gene- 
ral intereſt, to the preſervation of the whole. They 
have the ſatisfaction too of complaining to a 

friend in ſecret of their misfortunes; but the miſe- 

rable French ſlave, who thinks himſelf a free citi- 
zen, docs not know who his maſters are. He dares 
not complain, becauſe every one around him con- 
fiders that their miſeries are the effects of freedom 
and philoſophy, and like the philoſopher Pangloſs, 
though ruined and miſerable, he has bcen taught 
to ſay, that all is as well as poſſible. 


In the firſt moments of the revolution, when 
the aſſembly was only occupied in pulling down 
the ancient ſyſtem, the emiffaries of the clubs 
were every where much more popular than the 
magiſtrates, who were ſuſpected of attachment to 
the ancient government ; and as the aſſembly pro- 
ceeded in organizing the new government, care 
was taken to preſerve the power of the clubs, by 
putting ſo many forms and delays in the way of 
the executive government, that it was impoſſible 
for it to put in force any meaſures that were not 
agreeable to the clubs. The king, according to the 
conſtitution which was afterwards made, could not 
ſend any orders directly to thoſe who were to execute 
them; the miniſter for the home department muſt 
correſpond with the directors of the department 


I | into 
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into eighty. three, of which France was divided; 
thoſe directors, when aſſembled, muſt apply to 


directors of diſtricts, which were ſubdiviſions of the 


departments; and, laſtly, theſe were to give their 
orders to the municipalities. The time for putting 
in execution ſuch orders was more or leſs, accor- 
ding to cireumſtances, but was in all cafes conſi- 
derable; whereas the Jacobin club of Paris could 
write directly to the club in the municipality, and 
either be prepared to ſupport or oppoſe the mea- 
ſure in queſtion. Thus it was that the failing of 
troops from Breſt to protect the proprietors of St. 
Domingo was prevented, by an order of the Abbe 
Gregoire and M. Briſſot, who excited the muni- 
cipality to diſobedience before the orders of the 
miniſter could arrive. Thus M. Necker was ſtopped 
by the Jacobin club at d' Arcy fur Aube, when he 


left France in 1790; and in the ſame manner, every 


day, there were acts of oppoſition to the eſtabliſhed 
government in different parts'of the kingdom. 


It would be very difficult to conceive any me- 
thod of more effectually governing deſpotically a 
people under the appearance of liberty, than this; 


it is true, that there is no great depth of judgment 
neceſſary to ſee through it, and nothing is more 


certain, than that vaſt numbers of people did ſee 
through it; that even the lower claſs was not en- 
tirely deceived, but then it was too late; what 
remedy could be applied? the many- headed monſter 

f had 
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had ſwallowed up the monarchy, and covered the 
whole of France ; and what could the opinion 
even of a majority of individuals do againſt it, 
when unconnected, and without any poſſibility 
of uniting? Before any party could obtain. a 
fufficient degree of ſtrength to make head againſt 
the Jacobins, they could eaſily be cruſhed, as, 
indeed, the moderates and the conſtitutionaliſts 
always were, for the Jacobins kept the correſ- 
pondence and the place of meeting to themſelves, 
and were by that infinitely removed from any dan- 
ger {rom other clubs. 


The government of the Jacobins was certainly 
ſtrongeſt, when it acted in concert with the 
aſſembly, which it had, in general, the method of 
governing alſo, as we ſhall preſently ſee; but in 
ſuch caſes as the aſſembly did not agree with the 
club, the latter had a great advantage, becauſe the 
power of the aſſembly, till after the king was en- 
tirely dethroned in 1792, was obliged to have re- 
courſe to the circuitous mode already deſcribed of 
the miniſter, the departments, diſtricts, and mu- 
nicipalities. 


As long as there remained any regular form of 


government in France, under the king, the club 


was all powerful, and was out of the reach of any 


danger, except that of a revolt in Paris, to which 


ſort of events, all governments, whether deſpotic 
or 


JACOBINISM. 1 
or not, muſt be liable in a greater or leſs degree. 
The Jacobin club, it is true, loſt a great part of 
its importance and power, when the king being 
dethroned, the aſſembly became a fort of club it. 
ſelf, and expedited its orders in the ſame prompt 
manner; it was then, indeed, a different caſe, 
and had not the, principles of the aſſembly and of 


the Jacobins been the fame, the club muſt have 
fallen ſooner than it did. It ought here to be ob- 


ſerved, that till the club had fairly brought the re- 


volution to that pitch, that the aſſembly became a 
club, it did not loſe either its power or impor- 
tance; and when it did, it was rather a change 
of name than of natiite that took place, for at 


preſent, the neceſſity of going on as they have 


begun, and of ſupporting meaſures ſo long 
adopted and applied, has rendered it unneceſſary 
to continue, with all that energy and force that 
was indiſpenſable in the firſt moments of the re- 
volution. , 


Such then was the organization of the Jacobin 


club, which took its origin from Mirabeau, and 


its name from the convent of Jacobin monks, 
where the aſſemblies were held; and certain]! 

whoever are its advocates in other nations, 1251 
either be the friends of deſpotiſm and anarchy 
joined together, or they mult be totally ignorant 
of this real Jacobin en. 
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If there are any men who have been betrayed 
into an approbation of the revolution by the ap- 


pearance of liberty and philanthropy, which an af- 


fectation of philoſophy and virtue gave to the de- 
crees of the firſt aſſembly; and who are unwilling 
to believe that France groaned under ſuch a. great 
degree of deſpotiſm as that which we have been 


deſcribing, let them ſay whether they have found 


any of the decrees adhered to, except when it ſuited 
the general ſyſtem of deſtruction and plunder, 


Individual liberty, and the protection of property, 
decreed by the aſſembly, and included in their 


famous rights of man, were they ever attended 
to ? and yet they are eſſential to AY and order 


in ſociety. 


Will the greateſt friend of the revolution fay, 
that it was entirely through ignorance that the 
conſtitution was ſo conſtructed, as neither to be 


capable of being executed, nor of atfording force 


to protect itſelf ? No, that would not paſs ; men 


who ſucceeded ſo well in moſt of their endeavours, 


could not be ſo weak. They calculated that it 
was impoſſible to be always repreſentatives of the 


people, but they might always be members, of 


the club ; it was therefore their intereſt to have a 


feeble government, that they might have a pow- 
erful club, and the calculation had but one fault, 
which was, that in a ſtate of confuſion, | ſach as 


they were creating, nothing could be permanent, 
every 
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every thing muſt' be Progreſſive, ahd that thou gh 
the club was the chef q cœuvre of the revolution A 
both for permanence and for power, ſill it muſt 


partake « of the avian of the foundition | on which 
it was built. 


— di e ' 


The ſutcelswithwhich the leader of the French 
revolution found the work of anarchy go on, and 
the eaſe with wich they governed all France, 
tyrannically, by means of the affiliation of their 
clubs; enabled them to make every apparent ſa- 
crifice of power to the good of the people. Su- 
preme maſters of France, the aſſembly ſeemed ſu- 
perior to every conſideration that its 'own' power 
and intereſt might inſpire, and to attend to no- 
thing but the will of the nation. To thoſe who 
were at a diſtance, and did not know the double 
mechaniſm of the machine, juſtice, and a ſtrict 
regard to the general good, might appear to be 
the only guides for their conduct. But the ap- 
pearance of the thing is completely changed, 
when it is diſcovered that the aſſembly, and the 
laws which it made; were only the means em- 
ployed to pleaſe, to delude, and to deceive. The 
moſt humane and juſt laws ſeemed to ſpring from 
the repreſentatives of à great nation, and inſpired 
confidence, and afforded a proſpect of being free 
and happy. The difficulties leſt in the way of 
the execution of tlieſe laws, ſeemed an impetfec- 
* but an W that it was thought had 
| MM 2 | - ariſen 
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ariſen from being too jealous: of liberty and the 
rights of the people. The executive power which 


was the medium through which the people were 
to ſee thoſe good and humane laws put in force, 
was enfeebled ; and it was thought, that through 


an exceſs of delicacy and philanthropy, the afſem- 
bly had enervated even the power of doing good, 
leſt it might be applicd to do evil. So uncom- 
mon an appearance of moderation was very capa- 


ble of leading thoſe who obſerved it into an error, 
and from this the Jacobins aſpired at the hope of 


eſtabliſhing their government over the whole of 


Europe; in every country of which they found 
they had converts and admirers. 


It is certginly changing the appearance of things 
much, to draw the curtain aſide, and ſhew their 
real motives, that their executive power was'only 
as one of them ſaid ſun hochet d' enfant] a child's 
rattle; as were alſo their philoſophical princi- 
ples ; they were made to pleaſe and to amuſe, 
while the true executive power lay in the Jacobin 
club, and its will conſtituted the law of the 


land. 


It is no diſgrace to ſtrangers to have been mi- 
taken as to the real ſtate of things, becauſe they 
only ſaw them from a diſtance ; but certainly it 
may be expected, that men who were led into an 


error by the falſe appearance of things, through a 
3 | | love 
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love of liberty, will change their opinion when 
they know the real ſtate of the matter. Every ar- 
gument that can be uſed, and every fact that can 
be produced in the hiſtory of the government of 
France, will prove that the Jacobin government 
was ſuch as we here repreſent it ; and we may 
challenge the world to produce an inſtance 
wherein the laws and principles of the aſſembly 
triumphed, when put in appoſition to the will of 
the club, during the fixſt four years of the revolu- 
tion, | 


That the club met with occafional contradiction 
from its own members, is true; a ſchiſm had ariſen, 
but the club itſelf always obtained the victory, 
and drew down fignal vengeance upon thoſe who 
had dared ſo to oppoſe its will. When M. Bailly' 
had withdrawn from the club, and as mayor of 
Paris' wiſhed to oppoſe the' force of the law to 
its arbitrary will: he proclaimed martial law, and 
applied it to a diſorderly mob. M. Balliy was 


not after that re- elected mayor of Paris; he ſoon 


t his place, and, finally, was ignominicufty 
put to death on the very pot whete the la bad 
been executed. The momentary triumph of 
M. Bailly far, men, from being an) proof abe 


ſubmiſſion of the Jacobins to the law, is, on the 


contrary, a complete proof of their being ſupetiot 
to the law. b 5 l 3 
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When any ſchiſm or diviſion aroſe in the club, 
the members who retired immediately invoked the 
conſtitution, for they knew how much that and 
Jacobiniſm were at variance; this occaſioned nu- 
merous inferior ſquabbles, and finally terminated 
in the revolution of the tenth of Auguſt, 1792, 
when the club triumphed over every thing 128 
had the appearance of law, 


The aſſembly had no ſooner made a ſort of co- 
alition with the people who headed the Parifians, 
on the fourteenth of July, and the king returned 
to Verſailles, than every poſſible meaſure was 
taken to deſtroy the ancient form of things; even 
the names, in many inſtances, were changed, and 
there were people who already talked in public 
places of the agrarian law, 


The writings of Voltaire, Monteſquiou, Raynal, 
Rouſſeau, and Mably, were ranſacked for what- 
ever was favourable to republicaniſm, inimical to 
injuſtice and to ill- founded prejudice ; but theſe 
Paſſages were taken only as it ſuited thoſe who took 
them; they were changed, exa ggerated, and 
then from the mouths of the orators of the aſſem- 
bly paſſed into thoſe of the loweſt rabble. The 
ſocial contract, and other i ingenious reveries, were 
made uſe of to lead people aſtray; for confuſion 
and diſorder could never be ſolidly founded, but 
upon wild notions inſtilled into the minds of thoſe 
To | wha 
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who were to be the inſtruments of the projected q 
revolutions. 


Monf. Mounier, a deputy from the province of 
Dauphine, was one of the moſt eloquent and 
reaſonable men of thoſe who were tinctured with 
the new philoſophy and love of change; of con- 
ſequence, his project for the rights of man 
Note C.] was adopted, as being the beſt. It 
was to ſerve as a baſis for the new conſtitution, 
and all laws made were to be framed ſo as to cor- 


reſpond with | it. 


Amongſt the articles of the rights of man, Ix- 
SURRECTION was not only one, but it was ranked 
as a duty (un devoir;) and thereby the fatal principle 
was adopted of the perpetual right of the peo- , 
ple to change their government at pleaſure. 
M. Mounier ſoon found out his error, but ſtill he 
found it out too late; and the very intereſting 
account which he rendered of his conduct ſix 
months after, when he had been chaſed from the 
aſſembly, is one of thoſe that throws the moſt 
light on the Jacobin tranſactions at the beginning 
of the revolution. 


The principle of revolt is a very curious one, if 
we conſidered it when weighed againſt; the . will 
of the majority being the law of the whole. In a 
mall ſtate like Athens, the majority might riſe in 
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arms . change the government, becauſe they 
found n kres all in one place, and could ſee 


which was the majority. A majority of the in- 


habitants of Paris might do the ſame; but then, 
a majority of Paris was but a ſmall number in 
proportion to a majority of the kingdom, and in 


the moment of rebellion it never could be poſſible 
to know whether the revolt correſponded with the 


general will. 


It has always been the practice of the Jacobins, 


like other ſects that want to lead people into 
error, to make uſe of a ſort of jargon that con- 
founds the underſtanding, and, when new words 
were not invented, to apply old ones in an un- 
uſual way. The very name of inſurrection im- 
plies the effort of the weaker,againſt, the ſtronger, 
or againſt the rulers placed over the inſurgents by 
the will of the majority; the inſurrection then 
muſt, from the nature of things, be totally incom- 
patible with any ſort of government whatever, 


as well as with the voice of the majority; for it 


is of no importance for nine-tenths of a nation to 
make laws, if the other tenth has a right to over- 


turn them; which is not only the natural con- 
ſequence of the principle, but has actually and 


literally taken place. Several inſurrections in 


Paris haye changed the whole ſyſtem of law and 


government, at different times, during the revo- 
wien, and not one of them conſiſted of, fifty 
f thouſand 


r 


thouſand, peaple. The inſurrection of the tenth of 
Auguſtʒ; which deſtrayed the conſtitution and the 
monarchy, did not amount to half the number, ſo 
that it was nat at any. ee dane n of 
the kingdom, 


Thoſe who decreed the principle of inſurrection, 
might, perhaps, be ignorant! of its.conſequenges at 
the time; but they. did not remain ſo long; they 
at firſt found means of turning it to their advantage, 
but at laſt, fell all of them ſacrifices; to it, 


The moment that inſurrection is to regulate: a 
kingdom, the capital will become in the end the 
miſtreſs of the whole; for, it is from the capital 
which the general movement alone can be given 
that ſanctifies the inſurrection. Thus we have: 
ſeen every inſurrection in Paris rendered ſacred by 
the ſupport given to it by the whole kingdom, 
while the inſurrections of Lyons, and other towns, 
have drawn down upon their inhabitants the Han- 
vieſt and moſt cruel. vengeance. 


By thus ſtriking at the root of ſocial'order, the: 
leaders of the revolution, perhaps; only meant to 
ſanction what they had done; but, if ſo, they 
were doing what was unnegeſſary, for where: 
ſtrength and ſucceſs are; no ſanction is wanting, 

except what men receive from their on breaſts; - 
and that is not to be obtained by a creed of their 
| | _ own. 
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own making. But, whatever their intention might 
be, it ſerved completely the purpoſe of deluding 
the multitude, who did not ſtand much in need 
of ſuch a ſtimulus, and who now no longer con- 
fidered obedience of any kind but as a meanneſs 


It might naturally have been + ape that, 
when the deputies found themſelves at leiſure, 
they would conſult their cahiers, that they might 


at leaſt know the intentions of their conſtituents ; 


but this they never did, nor talked of doing ; and 
it is not without truth and juſtice that they have 
been accuſed of having revolted againſt their con- 


ſtituents, as well as againſt their king, and with 


ſtill leſs reaſon, for the king had given them ſome 
cauſe, and, perhaps, even the plea of neceſſity 
might be urged ; but they had no ſuch plea with 
regard to their conſtituents. 


The manner of reſolving this queſtion was' too 
ſhallow to deceive any one; nevertheleſs it ferved 
the purpoſe amongſt a people who talk a great 
deal, but ſeldom refle& ſeriouſly upon any thing. 
The reaſon that they gave, was, that if they had 
continued under the name and form of ſtates ge- 
neral, they would have conſulted their inftruc- 
tions, but, having become the National Aſſembly, 
that was not a neceflary form. It was thus that 

% %%. es | | Cromwell, 
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Condi under the title of Protector, did what 


he could not have done under that of King. 


If there can be any difference between two 
things where the eſſence remains the ſame, and 
where the end to be anſwered is the ſame, then 
this reaſoning might have been good for ſome- 
thing ; but, let the name be changed as it might, 
the deputies were choſen by the people, and were 
intended to procure happineſs for the people. 
Though the power which they had obtained by 


the victory over the court gave them the means 


of carrying their reforms ſomething farther than 
their conſtituents had dared to expect, till 
that was no reaſon for not conſulting their in- 
ſtructions; beſides, as the change of name was 
their own act, and done without either the con- 
ſent or knowledge of their conſtituents, the re- 
lation between elector and repreſentative muſt 
either have remained entire, or it muſt have been 
deſtroyed altogether, as no act of one fide only 
could change the original nature of the con- 
nection between them. 


The intention, covered by the change of name, 


was ſeen through by moſt people at the time; it 


was conſidered as a means of diminiſhing their 
obedience to their king, and their duty to their 


conſtituents, and ſetting them above all thoſe 
lays and formalities Sen exiſted with reſpect 
to 
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to the ſtates general. Beſides this, they dazzled the 
eyes of the multitude, whom they flattered, by tak- 
ing to themſelves the name of the nation; a national 
aſſembly ſeemed to be a name above every name; it 
ſeemed to comprehend powers of every ſort by the 
appearance of national identity which it aſſumed. 
Had the name been changed after the revolt of 
the 14th of July, it might have been conſidered 
as a meer affair of neceſſity ; but it was done 
before, and' therefore done by choice : or after it 
had been changed, if the deputies had conſulted 
their inſtructions, it would have been a proof, 
that they did not intend to ſet them aſide : but 
no ſuch thing was ever mentioned by them, ſo 
that the aſſembly might, in fact, be ſtiled a ſelt- 
created one, as-it preſerved none of the marks 
of that body of repreſentatives of- the people, 
which were eſſential to their exerciſing legiſlative 
power. It was the Abbe Seyeyes'who propoſed 


changing the name: as he has ſince been the 


counſellor of Robeſpierre, and ſtill chamber- 
counſel to the ruling party, his ambition is' as 


evident as his want of moderation. 


That the aſſembly eſtabliſhed its right to legiſlate 
by its having force at its command is true, and that 
it' was, therefore, as legitimate a government as 
that of moſt abſolute thrones muſt be allowed ; but 
when tlie members called themſelves the repreſen- 
tatives of a'ffce people, were they ſaying true? No, 
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certainly ; to be ſuch, another election and primary 
aſſemblies would have been neceſſary; but it was 
very unneceſſary for their ambition and private 
purpoſes, and therefore neither a new election, 
nor the duties which the old one ö upon 
them, were ever thought of. 


As it is juſt about this ie, that the founda- 
tion of all the labyrinth of crimes and errors into 
which the people were led was firmly laid, it 
will be moſt conducive to order, to confider 
the different principles that led to —_ under 
different heads. 


The Gone of the ſyſtem of anarchy, 
pillage, and murder, were laid on the being 
principles 105 


x. That inſurrection is one of the rights of 


That the good of the public is the ſupreme 
1 before which all others are to we way: 


3. That all men are born and remain teach in 
_ | 


4. That men are never bound by what their 
anceſtors have done; this laſt is only à Rind of 
repetition of the perpetual right of iuſutrection. 


we 
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We have already ſeen how incompatible the 
principle of inſurtection is with the will of the 
majority, which never can be known at the time 


an inſurrection takes place; and from this it 


ariſes, that as anarchy was what it was intended 
in the firſt inſtance to eſtabliſh, the jarring of 
the principles amongſt each other rendered them 
of a double utility. As cvery order of things 
eſtabliſhes an inequality immediately, the third 
principle was at all times 20 on to ſet the t two 
„ at work. | 


The elements of diſcord and anarchy could 
not have been better choſen, and perhaps, in 
future times, it will be confidered as a diſcovery 
equal to that of original colours ; for let anarchy 
aſſume what ſhape it may, its origin will be found 
In one or more of theſe. principles. 


The firſt principle legitimates reſiſtance to the 


law, whenever thoſe who reſiſt ſhall have the 


means of employing force; and obliging their 
fellow citizens to follow their example, where 
this is the general practice, a perpetual ſtate 


of warfare and reyolution muſt be the inevit able 
conſequence. 


Perhaps, amongſt a people like the inhabitants 
of North America, the ſame principles might not 
lead to ſuch fatal conſequences, becauſe there the 


people, 
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people, both by their ſituation as individuals, and 
their habits of life, would be led to make a different 
uſe of ſuch rights. Ina country where every man is 
either a proprietor, or has the proſpect of becoming 
one by regular induſtry, property muſt naturally be 
reſpected, and induſtry conſidered as the ſureſt 
road to obtain it, but in an old vitiated ſtate of 
ſociety, where fortunes were become very un- 
equal, where nine-tenths were not proprietors, 
and had very little proſpect of ever becoming ſo, 
it was abſolutely neceſſary to conſider of ſome 
manner of ſecuring the peaceable inhabitant from 
the attack of that part of ſociety, Who havifig 
nothing to loſe, conſider tie whole world as a 
fiſhing pond, in which they are to fiſh as well as 
they can, and who compoſe the majority at an 
inſurrection, though common ſenſe would revolt 
at their being admitted into a ideen aſſem- 
'bly, to become there the maj — 


The 3 liberty of the preſs was alſo the 
conſequence of theſe principles; ſo that ſedition, 
treaſon, and every kind of calumny, became quite 
common, and rendered it: equally impoſſible to 
live peaccably in ſociety, or to adminiſter. juſtice 
and regulate public affairs. 


Every man who choſe to do fo, ſet to work 
with denunciations and , ſcandal, and did ſociety 
tend a great deal of maſehict ; miſtruſt and 

ſuſpicion 
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ſuſpicion reigned, pcaceable men, tired of a con- 
teſt where the anonymous villain had the advan- 
tage, or afraid to ſhew himſelf as à mark for 
their arrows, withdrew from public affairs, which 
were by degrees left to the care of the aban- 
doned and the SH | 


In ſpeaking of the vile which might naturally 
be expected to ariſe from theſe principles, when 
applied to the government of fuch a large and 
corrupted nation, we do not by any means go 
beyond, nor even approach the miſerable ſtate to 
which they have fince reduced that country ; it 
is eyen aſtoniſhing, that they have been carried 
to ſuch lengths as we have ſince ſeen; becauſe 
the pooteſt individual has loſt by the bargain. 
The maximum of perſonal enjoyment is now re- 


duced below what formerly might be called the 


minimum; that is to: ſay, the general run of 
people are worſe in their ſituation, than the 


pooreſt claſs of "RY labourers was before the 
revolution. 


The members of the firſt aſſembly have ſaid 
in their own vindication, that though they at firſt 
laid down, unlimitedly, the principles of things, 
they afterwards fixed rules and bounds for their 


application; as if a decree regulating the form of 


an inſurrection was not an infalt upon conimon 


ſenſes Why did net the philoſophers of 2789 


decree 
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decree laws for the form of the waves of the 
ocean, or aſſign bounds for the flames of the fire, 
for they are all equally capable of being directed. 
When the ſtorm does not agitate, the wave ceaſes 
to rage, and the flames are regulated by the ele- 
ments which ſurround them, and the food which 
they feed upon: a mob in inſurrection has likewiſe 
its regulator, which is compoſed of its will and its 
power; where they correſpond, the inſurrection 
muſt go on, where they do not, it muſt ſtop ; 
and thus we have ſeen the apoſtles of the ſyſtem 
of which we ſpeak fall alternately ſacrifices to the 
principle of inſurrection; we have ſeen them torn 
in pieces by thoſe very men whoſe paſſions they 
had ſtirred up, and thereby taught, from ſad ex- 
perience, to know, that their tardy laws to regu- 
late calumny and inſurrection, and to explain 
away their original definition of equality, was of 
little uſe. They adminiſtered the poiſon, and let 
it operate long before they applied a feeble antidote, 
which could not have prevented the effect of its 
operation, even if it had been ſooner reſorted to, 
but which, when thought of too late, betrayed 
cither a want of judgment or a bad intention. 


We might attribute naturally, and it would 
be moſt agreeable to us to do ſo, to an igno- 
rance of the conſequences that would ariſe, the 
throwing out a- general principle in an unlimited 
ſenſe, and leaving a long interval before any at- 
N 5 tempt 
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tempt was made to ſet bounds to its appli- 
cation ; but there are ſeveral reaſons which ſhew 
that it was done with defign and not through. 
ignorance. Firſt of all, it has been the conſtant 
practice of the aſſembly; ſecondly, the ariſtocra- 
tic party generally warned them of the danger of 
doing ſo; and, laſtly, in ſuch caſes as it ſuited their 
own purpoſes, we have always ſeen that they were 
not ignorant, but very acute in their examination 
of the probable conſequences of things ; it would, 
therefore, be wrong to impute this to ignorance; 
however, if there can be any doubt on the ſubject, 
that doubt is fully reſolved by themſelves on dif. 
ferent occaſions ſince. They have never dared to 
ſpeak againſt the holy inſurrection; but Condor- 
cet, Briſſot, and others, both in their ſpeeches and 
writings, have ſignified, that inſurrection might 
laſt too long, that it might at laſt aliment itſelf 
with what was precious inſtead of what required 
to be deſtroyed ; and ſuch jargon as this, from 
which nothing can be underſtoad, but that they 
diſapproved of inſurrection, in a general fenſe, as 
much as any of us do, but that they made uſe of 
it when it anſwered their own purpoſe. 


There is an abſurdity ſo conſpicuoufly great 
in conſecrating, as a general principle, that which 
may endure too long, that it is aſtoniſhing there 
yet exift men who have any other ſentiments 
than thoſe either of horror or of pity, for thoſe 
| perſons 
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perſons who could lead a nation into ſuch a la- 


byrinth of error. 


When the people of Paris had got the better 
of their fears, then the fixty ſections, which were 
ſo uſeful in the moment of danger, became the 
ſeats of every ſort of abuſe that men. could prac- 
tiſe, under the appearance of juftice and the pub- 
lic good. | 


Each ſcion became a tumultuous afſembly, 
and had its orators, its preſident, and ſecretaries, 
exactly after the manner of the National Aſſem- 
bly. Decrees were made in the ſame ſtyle and 
ſpirit, and there was very little difference except 
in the extent of dominion between the Sectional 
Aſſembly and the National Aſſembly. 


Although in any one ſection there could not be 
any thing very important to do, yet the aſſem- 
blies were almoſt perpetual ; under the cover 
of giving advice or opinion, or of conſulting | 
with each other, they examined every queſtion ; 
and, whenever it ſuited their purpoſe, thoſe opi- 
nions were printed and placarded : fo that with 
ſixty public aſſemblies debating, writing, publiſh- 
ing, and putting in force the new ideas of legiſ- 
lation, the minds of all the people were heated to 
a degree, almoſt paſt bearing. The conſequence - 
was, that plots of every kind were imagined, and 
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oppreſſion of every kind was put in practice; 
there was no reſt by night nor by day, and the 
moſt cruel tyranny that is exerciſed in any civi- 
liſed nation would have been a ſtate of happi- 
neſs, in compariſon to what the Pariſian began 
already to feel. 


Novelty, which has great influence in Paris, 
and hope, which luckily comes to alleviate the 
pains of men on moſt occaſions, rendered the 
citizen content ; but, above all, the amour propre, 
was gratified by thinking himſelf free, and wear- 
ing an uniform. Thus it is, that what 1s difficult 
and dangerous becomes often more ſufferable than 
it would otherwiſe be, and at laſt neceſſity of con- 
tinuing, added to the habit of bearing, ſupports us 
for a long ſeries of years under circumſtances which 
would, without theſe alleviations, have become 
mtolerable. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. VI. 


The national aſſembly leads the people aftray—Berthier 
and Foulon maſſacred inhumanly by the mob—the 
cool ferocity of the aſſembly, of La Fayette, and of 
Bailly the mayor of Paris. Momen are puſhed fore- 
moſt in all caſes of inſurreftion—Caſfiles of the 
nobles burned, and the country people ſtirred up--Many 
newſpapers eſtabliſhed to preach rebellion — M. 


Necker's return; he loſes ſome of his popularity— 


Queſtion of ev chambers debated — The 4th of 
Auguſt, and feudal ſyſtem pulled down— Immediate 
evil conſequences—General anarchy, diſcontent, and 
miſery—The aſſembly contradicts M. Necker —A 
loan made—Mirabeau declaims againſt paper money 
—Necefity of a change both for the court and the 
aſſembly—A revolt and maſſacre in the 4th and 5th 
Oftober—The king brought priſoner to Paris---The 
Aſſembly follows. 


W mz the members of the national aſſem- 
bly were neglecting to conſult the inſtructions 
given by their conſtituents, they. were every day 
employed in making harangues, which, by con- 


veying an unlimited principle of liberty to the 
people, was, in fact, ſtirring up nothing but 


anarchy and licentiouſneſs. 
N 3 | The 
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The end of the preſent century, ſo much 


| boaſted of for its ſuperior knowledge, has not, 


however, the merit of the diſcovery, that it is 
only the vice of mankind that renders laws ne- 
ceſſary, or that renders a compact between men 
neceſſary ; if all were perfectly virtuous, it would 
follow, that all would be perfectly juſt and happy, 
and that the ſyſtem of liberty and equality, as 
the French call it, might be put in practice, 
When we have quarries of diamonds we may 
build oriental palaces, but while we have but 
brick and mortar, we muſt content ourſelves with 
European architecture. 


National vengeance and national juſtice were 
words that the people uſed upon all occaſions, 
with juſt the ſame attention to their application 
as the parrot from his cage. The mob had 
ſcarcely got time to reſt from the exertion of 
walking into the Baftile, when the door was 
opened, and maſſacreing a few old men, before a 
new occaſion offered itſelf for exerting a patriotic 


vengeance. 


- Amongſt thoſe perſons who had accepted of 
2 place in the new miniſterial arrangements, 
when M. Necker was diſmiſſed, was M. Foulon, 
a man very rich, but by no means popular, and 
who, beſides, was father-in-law to the intendant of 
Paris, M. Berthier. This M. Foulon, inſtead 
| | of 
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of quitting France, retited only to a little diſtance . 
from Paris, and concealed himſelf on his own eſtate, 
where he was diſcovered, and brought from thence, 
to Paris. The good people had heard ſay, that this 
man had expreſſed a wiſh to make them eat graſs; 
it was conſidered. as a piece of pleaſantry and 
cruelty, that united to ſatisfy the juſtice of the 
people, to fill his mouth with graſs, and putting 
a bundle of hay on his back, to make him walk 
about twenty miles in the heat of the day in the 
month of July. No particular crime was laid to 
his charge, though he was not by any means a 
man withaut fault; on the contrary, rich, vain, 
and ſelfiſh, he could have few friends ; but he had 
never ſaid what was imputed to him, nor was he 
accuſed of any act of oppreſſion. He was firſt 
carried to the Hotel de Ville, and from thence ſent 
by M. de la Fayette, who commanded the national 
troops, under a feeble eſcort to priſon. But there 
were men amongſt the crowd, whoſe purpoſe was 
to prevent his arriving there; Foulon was taken 
by force from the ſoldier citizens, hanged, and 
his head cut off, This was all but the affair of 
a few minutes, his head (the month ſtuffed with 
bay) was carried in triumph on a pike, and the 
naked body drawn in a mutilated ſtate, with all 
the indecency that it was poflible, through the 
{treets. A number of furies, in the form of wo- 
men, dancing round as it went along, and with 
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words and geſtures, which do not admit of a2 
repetition, endeavouring to degrade a lifeleſs 
corpſe. x | 

Berthier, the intendant of Paris, was coming 
to town priſoner the ſame day, under an eſcort of 
an immenſe number of troops, and it was conſi- 
dered by the mob as a pleaſant piece of ſport id 


carry the head of the ſather-in-law and throw it at 
the ſon. 


Berthier arrived about ten in the evening, the 
ſame mob ſtill attending to put him to death. It 
had even been adviſed by numbers amongſt them 
to put him to death before he ſhould enter the 
town-houſe ; this, however, was difficult to do, 
for there were more than twenty thouſand of the 
national guards there and in the adjoining ave- 
nues, ſo that the mob had, in fact, been obliged to 
give up part of the ground to the guards. The 
General la Fayette, with all the cool deliberation 
of a philoſophical and republican hero, ſettled all 
theſe difficulties; about five hours before, he had 
ſeen the miſerable end of Foulon, whom he had 
ſent to priſon in broad day, yet he ſent Berthier 
in the night to priſon, with a ſmall guard only, 
and with orders to that guard to do no violence 


to the people. The conſequence was, that the 


miſerable victim had ſcarcely deſcended the ſtairs 
when he was ſeized and hung up at the ſame 
| lamp- 
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lamp iron, but the rope breaking, it was thought 
the quickeſt method to cut- open his body with a 
fabre, and in leſs than eight minutes from his 
leaving the council chamber, one of the mob ap- 
peared before Bailly and la Fayette, and all the 


deputies of the ſections, with the victim's heart 
reeking in his hand. | 


Such was the commencement of the reign of li- 
berty and juſtice, ſuch was the beginning of the ad- 
miniſtration of M. Bailly as mayor, and M. dela 
Fayette as commander; with ſuch a people, ſuch 
a mayor, and ſuch a commander, it was not to 
be wondered if the human character grew worſe, 


and if peaceable men began to wiſh to be out of 
the kingdom. 


An aſſembly that had ſeen ſuch tranſactions, 
ought to have been quick to puniſh, and ſearched 
out with ſeverity the authors and perpetrators of 
thoſe horrid and diſgraceful actions. But what 
did they do ? they permitted Barnave to preſerve his 
place and conſideration amongſt them, though he 
anſwered to a member who lamented ſuch atro- 
cities, © What, then, and was the blood that was 
ſpilt ſo pure!“ This Barnave ſhould have been 
chaſed as a monſter from an aſſembly that pre- 
tended to be the fathers of the people; on the 
contrary, his reputation and importance in the 
aſſembly increaſed, ¶ Note F.] and the people find- 
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ing advocates amongſt the rulers, and no where any 
one to puniſh, was prepared whenever there was 
occaſion to repeat the fame. There was no excuſe 
in this affair, as on the nrſt day of the revolution, 
when they thought they had run great riſks, 
when they were heated with exertion, and not 
quite relieved from fear; | Note G.] it was a cool, 
deliberate act, and moſt affuredly a very barba- 


rYOUS ONC. 


It was upon this occaſion the mob diſcovered, 
that as the national guards were, in caſe of in- 
ſurrection, to be their antagoniſts, the beſt way 
would be to make the women go foremoſt. This 
they long practiſed, and generally with perfect 
ſacceſs ; for beſides that, the market and fiſh- 


women of Paris are generally fall as ſtout as the 


men, they were bolder, more daring, and more 
eruel; to this they added the advantage of the 
guards not caring to uſe violence with them; 
fo that if M. de la Fayette ſanctified inſurrec- 
tion, the people did it every juſtice in the execu- 
tion. 


To prevent the nobles from exerting their in- 
tereſt in the countries which were not acceſſible to 
affiliated clubs and writings, in the ſame manner 
as towns, it was rumoured that the nobility were 
plotting a contre revolution. This word was invented 
for the purpoſe, and the people was invited to burn 

| | their 
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their caſtles, and maltreat their perſons, by let- 
ters ſent to different quarters of the kingdom, ſig- 
nifying that the caſtles were the repairs and ſtrong- 
holds of ariſtocrats, from which they would ſome 
day or other iſſue out and maſſacre the defence- 
leſs inhabitants of all the villages.* 


* Amongſt many tragical ſcenes which the burning of 
caſtles occaſioned, one pleaſant enough occurred in the pro- 
vince of Dauphiny ; the mafter of a caſtle being informed 
that the inhabitants of a neighbouring village were coming to 
burn his houſe, aſſembled all his friends and dependents as 
quickly as poſſible, and informed them of the buſineſs ; but, ſays 
he, defence will be uſeleſs, for other villages will join themſelves 
to that, and they will finiſh with murdering us all; let us 
ſet off to burn their village. Off they ſet, and the two parties 
met on the road, when the following converſation took place. 

People of the willage. Well, Sir, you're ſetting off, we ſee ; 
do you know that we are going to burn your caſtle ? 

Maſter of the caſtle. So, fo, that's very well, for we are juſt on 
the road to burn your village. But whoſe orders have you to burn 
my caſtle; are you properly authoriſed ? 

Village. We act by the orders of the king and che national 
aſſembly for the public good. 

Caſtle. That's perfectly right, nothing is more juſt, I do the 
ſame, don't let us loſe time, let each obey. 

T he chief of the village (after a little pauſe, in a low voice.) 
But what do you think of this affair, would it not be better for us 
both not to obey? we . and you will 
not burn our village? 


Cafile, Well, if you think fo, I agree, let us each return 
home. Thus ended the expedition. 
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The people never could be led to theſe exceſſes 
but by inſpiring into them fear, which has been 
the principal agent of the Jacobins. They knew 
well that under the influence of fear, men act 
more than they reflect or calculate, and that fear, 
with few exceptions, operates on all; whereas 
hope reflects and calculates, and does not ope- 
rate ſo univerſally. Befides this, fear 13 the paſſion 
which inſpires cruelty more than any other, the. 
Jacobins therefore invoked fear, and employed it 
from the beginning till the preſent day ; it has 
continually augmented till the reign of Robe- 
ſpierre, when it arrived at its greateſt poſſible 
pitch, it was then called the ſyſtem of terror. The 
revolution, however, has only varied in the quan- 
ties it employed of the ſame thing, for it has been 
from the beginning ſpurred on by tear, conducted 
by fear, and continued by fear. 
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The old government was no ſooner deprived of 
all power, than a number of ſmall daily news- 
papers appeared, ſome few of them only giving 
the debates of the aſſembly, and a little news; 
others giving news, reaſonings of their own, and 
embracing whatever a newſpaper may be ſup- 
poſed to contain. Three of thoſe papers only de- 
{ve at preſent to be mentioned, that of the famous 
Briſſot, called the French Patriot; another by 
Camille de Moulins, every week, entitled the Re- 
volutions of France and Brabant; and the laſt 


ths 
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the journal of Marat, called the Friend of the 
People. Of theſe the journal of Briſſot was 
the moſt moderate; it contained ſometimes 
good remarks, and though it laid down in their 
fulleſt latitude the principles of inſurrection, 
of equality, and the faſhionable phraſes of the 
people's good, and the people's will, he never di- 
rectly adviſed murder nor robbery. Camille de 
Moulins, on the contrary, began by pointing out 
its victims to the people, and obtained from Mi- 
rabeau, who did not bluſh to treat him as his 
friend, the title of purveyor-general for the lan- 
tern. Marat, ſuperlative in wickedneſs at the 
beginning, as he was at the end, preached no- 
thing but maſſacre and deſtruction. Thoſe 
three publications, at a cheap price, were 
circulated tlirough the kingdom, and having 
different degrees of atrocity, ſuited different cha- 
racters. The fate of their authors is a true pic- 


ture of the progreſs and manner in which their 


principles gained ground. Briſſot's principles at 
the end of two years were in the mode, and con- 
tinued ſo a long time; at laſt he fell, and then 
Marat and Camille de Moulins got more into vogue 
than ever Briſſot had been, though at firſt they 
were objects of hatred and of horror. 


Ihe return of M. Necker on the 29th of July, 

was a ſignal for general rejoicing, and Necker, 
who went to the town-houſe in triumph, thought 
to 
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to have completed his glory by propoſing a ge- 


neral amneſty for all that was paſt. He haran- 


gued the common council, and brought them to 
conſent to his propoſition ; but he was ſcarcely 
departed, when the ſixty governments of Paris 
aſſembled, declared the common council had ex- 
ceeded its powers, and tevoked all. 'Thus was the 
laſt day of M. Necket's glory come ; he was the 


firſt who felt the effects of the inſurrection upon 


himſelf, of all thoſe who had worked it up. 


The ſame man to whoſe will the nation had hi- 
therto given a blind obedience, was now contra- 
dicted in the moſt open and leaſt ceremonious 
manner, and his fortune, like that of the great Pom- 
pey, took a decided turn. Till that day, every thing 
had profpered with him, and from that moment 


he never had any thing but diſappointment and 


defeat in all his projects, 


The national afſembly was employing itſelf in 


debates concerning the new conſtitution that was 


to be made. It took an odd enough turn, and 
we muſt naturally ſuppoſe with an intention to 
ſpread general principles, by treating general 
queſtions, and to complete the triumph of the 
people by oppoſing their will and intereſt to that 
of the king and the nobles. The queſtion of whe- 
ther the aſſembly ſhould, as in England, be com- 


poſed of two e or only of one, was de- 
| bated, 
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bated, but probably never ſeriouſly, by the 
greater number of members who were decidedly 
in favour of one general aſſembly. The veto of the 
king, or his power of ſanctioning, or refuſing his 
ſanction to any law, was alſo already mentioned; 
and all theſe diſcuſſions gave occafion to princi- 
ples which led people to think that king, nobles, 
and commons wereabſolutelyoppoſite to each other 
in their intereſts ; ſo that no method of rendering 
the two former obnoxious to the general bulk of 


ing diſcontents and jealouſies. 


It was during theſe debates that whatever w 
wrong or ridiculous in the ancient feudal ſyſtem 
was held up to the public in the moſt exaggerated 
language. Some privileges which inſpire horror, 
but which were never uſed, and only exiſted in 


ſome particular places,“ were conſidered, or ra- 


* One of theſe was, that the Seigneur returning from harnt- 
ing, had a right to kill one of his vaſſals, by cutting him open, 
that he might ſoak his feet in his bowels, to refreſh himſelf. 
The relation is ſhocking, and the fact is true, but the general 
feudal ſyſtem had no connection with it. Another was, that 
when a Seigneur ſound himſelf ſeriouſly offended by a vaſſal, 
he had a right to uſe the privilege of a huſband with the vaſſal's 


upon the top of which his wife ſuffered violence. Another was 
the more generally known privilege of the Seigneur, called le droit 
de Seigneur, to conſummate in perſon the marriage of his vaſſals. 
All of theſe are ſo repugnant to juſtice and common: ſenſe, that 


they could not occaſion the leaſt uncaſineſs to any perſon in tho 
Preſent enlightened times. 


the nation could be better calculated, or for ſpread- 
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ther affected to be conſidered, as dangerous to 
liberty; and ſerved, however, to turn the general 
tide ſtill more ſtrongly againſt the whole of the 
feudal ſyſtem than it already was. 


One of the evils of having but one chamber is 
evidently the facility with which a decree may be 
paſſed before it has been maturely weighed. This 
evil is particularly great in France, amongſt ſo 
impatient and lively a people, and where they are 
fo ſuſceptible of that enthuſiaſm which pervades 


men in popular aſſemblies upon the diſcuſſion of 


important ſubjects. The National Aſſembly was 
regulated by no ancient form, nor by any new 
law, reſpecting the manner of paſſing a decree ; 
ſo that the feeling of the moment operated with- 
out reſtraint; and as their ſittings were almoſt 
inceſſant, being held from nine or ten in the 


morning till three in the afternoon, and from 


about half-paſt four in the afternoon till ten or 
eleven at night, the members got into a heated 
ſtate both of mind and body, that was ex- 
tremely unfriendly to calm deliberation. 


It was propoſed to begin the work of forming 
a conſtitution; but M. de Noailles, a noble- 
man in the party of la Fayette, propoſed be- 


ginning by ſacrificing the feudal rights of the 


nobles to the genera] intereſts. This was pro- 
poſed in one of the evening fittings, and is a bet- 
| N ter 
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ter example of the danger of one chamber with- 
dut any corinterpoiſe, than any thing that can 
poſſibly be ſaid upon the ſubject. The rights of 
hunting, fiſhing, of having deer parks, rabbit 
warrens, and pigeon-houſes, were done away 
along with the other more unnatural and more 
unjuſt of the feudal privileges. The nobles ſtrove 
which ſhould be foremoſt in abandoning their 
rights, and the enthuſiaſm became general ; the 
pariſh prieſts, imitating their example, offered to 
throw up their perquiſites, and thoſe of the clergy 
who had -a plurality of livings, offered in a vo- 
luntary manner to confine themſelves to one only. 
Many particular privileges, which were enjoyed 
only in certain places and towns, and, in parti- 
cular in what was called the Pays d'Etat, were 
given up by the repreſentatives from thoſe places. 
This entiched vaſily the ſcene, and rendered it 
extremely intereſting, 


labours was aſtoniſhingly great. No one who 
contemplates it with the feelings of a man, can 
refuſe his approbation in a general view of the 
matter. It was the reſult of feeling and of a ſen- 
timent of juſtice which got the better of preju- 
dice and perſonal intereſt, though as to the manner 
in which it was done, prudence was left totally 
behind. Whenever the open and generous feelings 
obtain a victory over the calculating ſelfiſh ones, 
O | oo 


The mixture of good and evil in this night's 
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it is a victory that exalts human nature, and ſets 
criticiſm at a diſtance : and, certainly, though the 
conſequences reſulting from this night of the me- 


morable fourth of Auguſt have bcen terrible to 


the human race; though the manner in which 
theſe generous ſacrifices operated upon thoſe on 
whom the favours were conferred is difgraceful to 
mankind, it is impoſſible entirely to withhold ap- 
probation and applauſe from ſuch a conteſt of gene- 
rofity and difintereſtedneſs as that ſcene exhibited. 


In one night the ancient and Gothic fabric of 
feudal rights was. deſtroyed throughout the largeſt 
kingdom in Europe; and that ſyſtem of deſtruction 
and invaſion of\ property was begun, which has 
known no other bounds, but that which nature 
has aſſigned to the moſt terrible of its ſcourges. 
Peſtilence itſelf ceaſes when there is nothing more 
to defiroy, and the invaſion of property only 
ceated in France, when there was no more * 
perty to invade. 


The enthuſiaſm with which the feudal rights 
were deſtroyed on that memorable night, only 
ſerved as a ſignal for deſtroying the ſmall remains 
of order and ſubordination which remained in the 


kingdom. The people had already begun in ſome 


parts to burn the caftles of the Seigneurs, they 
now begun every where to deſtroy and rebel. 
If men through philanthropy have ever wiſhed to 

annihilate 
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annihilate the rights of hunting and fiſhing, 
this decree, and 1ts immediate conſequences, may, 
perhaps, change their opinion. The whole pea- 
ſantry of France turned itſelf looſe upon the 
birds and beaſts—partridges and pheaſants were 
for ſome time cheaper than fowls from the barn 
yard, and other game was in as great plenty as 
butcher's meat. 'The people had riſen in a maſs 
for the firſt time upon the timid race of ani- 
mals, which were exterminated in a few months. 
The pleaſures of the chaſe, hitherto confined to a 
few, were now entirely put an end to. The in- 
habitants of the rivers. eſcaped this general de- 
ſiruction, becauſe it requires patience, induſtry 
or art, to deſtroy them, and the deſtroyers poſ- 
ſeſſed neither of the three. Let us hope that 
the efforts of the ſame armed banditti, as long 
as the deſtruction of order is their aim, will 
at leaſt be baffled by that ſame element, and 
that the fea will at laſt ſet bounds to the vic- 
tories of thoſe immenſe armies, which, like the 
locuſts in Egypt, conquer and deſtroy merely by 
their numbers: or let us hope, that in the end 
they will turn againſt themſelves, for nature has 


fixed a bound to the deſtroying ptinciple by 
making it attack itſelf, | 


\ 
A modification of the haſty decrees of the 
fourth of Auguſt, regulating the manner of re- 
deeming the tythes of the clergy, and the feudal 
nets i x rights 
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rights that were of a valuable nature, only ſerved 
to augment the miſchief. Emiſſaries were heard 
in all places harangueing againſt that many- 
headed monſter which they called the Ariſtocracy, 
and which they ſaid was going to revive. The 
generous manner in which the firſt ſacrifices were 
made now loſt all its value with the receivers 
of the benefit, as imprudent generoſity always 
does. 'The nobles and the people became open 
enemies; the burning of caſtles and title deeds 


became an amuſement, which the leaders of the 
clubs and the orators of the affembly encouraged 
by their words and actions. 


In France, where they had been always ac- 
euſtomed ta the terms of Good God and the 
Holy Church, and where, in general, every thing 
is good or bad in the extreme degree, the name 
of the people was ſeldom pronounced without 
being preceded by the adjective Good, as that of 
the king, pricſts, and nobles, was by ſome a title - 
either of reproach or contempt. 


Thoſe practices were begun in Paris, but imt- 
tated all over the extent of the kingdom with a 
rapidity and exactneſs that nothing lefs than the 
affiliation of the clubs could have given rife to: 

| thoſe who are any way acquainted with the 
manner in which uninſtructed, as well as young 

minds, are acted upon, know that epithets of 

appro- 
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approbation or reproach, artfully and conftantly 


applied, are the moſt capable of deſtroying old 
prejudices or creating new. 


It will be difficult for poſterity to believe to 
what a ridiculous length the enthuſiaſm was car- 
_ ried, for it will never be credited, that the obe- 
dience of the child to the father was affected to 
be traced to the feudal ſyſtem ; and thus one of the 
moſt ſacred bonds of the human race was looſened, 
and that for the firſt time; hitherto, by poliſhed 
and by ſavage nations, by the Chriſtian and the 
infidel, the ſacred rights of a father had never been 
diſputed. The philoſophy and knowledge of the 
eighteenth century had made a new diſcovery, 
and unluckily the ſtate of ſociety was ſufficiently 
depraved to reduce it to practice.“ s 

The 

In the Lyceum, an inſtitution of a very reſpectable nature 
in Paris, to which people were admitted for an annual ſubſcrip- 
tion of four louis d'ors, the democratic ſpirit broke out in all its 
extravagance, We are not, ſaid they, to read ſuch books and pe- 
riodical works, and hear ſuch lectures as the proprietors of the 
eſtabliſhment think proper. We muſt no longer ſubmit to ſuch a 
ridiculous deſpotiſm : let every thing be put to the vote amongſt 
us, the ſubſcribers, and then it will be well. An Engliſhman 
who was a member, obſerved in vain to them, that the pro- 
prietors had the undoubted and excluſive right of preſerving the 
inſtitution as they pleaſed, provided they did not make it worſe 
during the courſe of the year; that thls was not forcing them to 


read nor hear ſuch and ſuch productions, ſuch were offered to 


them before they ſubſcribed, and they could not complain. 
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The oppoſition which the execution of theſs 
decrees met with from ſome of the nobles only 
increaſed the miſchief; and, as the ordinary 
courſe of (induſtry was ſtopped, (for nobody 
thought of building, planting, or improving, in a 
country a prey to diſorder) the licentious and 
idle formed themſelves into regular' bands, for the 
purpoſe of burning and plundering, without pay- 
ing any attention to whom the property We g | 


The decrees of the aſſembly to prevent chess 
exceſſes only increaſed them, for the aſſembly had 
no power to put any orders in force. The aſ- 
ſembly had no executive power but through the 
the medium of the king and his miniſters, whom 
they had ſet the example of diſobeying and ill- 
treating; ſo that to expect obedience to themſelyes 


Debates and cabals went ſo far, that the philoſophical pro- 
prietors of the eſtabliſhment finiſhed by giving it all up at an 
inconſiderable price to the ſubſcribers, who literally, by noiſe and 
democratic buſtle, became maſters of the field. On many of the 


public roads the paſſengers ſtopped the diligence in order to ſleep 


all night, when they pleaſed ; and what was more, proved to the 
magiſtrates of the towns where they ſtopped, that, as they paid, 
there was no reaſon why they ſhould ſubmit to the arbitrary 
orders of a conductor, who was, in fact, their ſervant. It was 
the people, a part of the nation, that was in the diligence, and 
the conſtituted authority was glad, as well as inclined, to decide 
in favour of the nation againſt the poor humiliated public 
functionary, who conducted this unruly portion of the ſovereign, 
This ſort of jargon is the only one applicable to the deſcription 
of the confuſion of names and things that was going on. 


was 
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was not only ridiculous but unfair. Though we 
cannot ſee without diſpleaſure, as well as cenſure, 
the unruly and unprincipled conduct of the people, 
yet we mult ſee that of the inſtigators with-feelings 
of the ſame ſort ſtill more ſtrong. The people 
have been, are, and always will be, ſubſervient 
to the will and views of thoſe who have the art 
to manage them, by gratifying their paſſions : in- 
capable of any regular combination or unanimity 
of themſelves, they muſt be guided by tome gene- 
ral motives. The aſſembly had power enough 
with the people when they choſe to decree any 
thing that correſponded with their wiſhes, but 
whatever did not, was, as at the time we are 
ſpeaking of, always left without force, 


With one hand the aſſembly ſet the people 
looſe effectually, and with the other they ſhewed 
their defire to regulate their courſe by what might 
have the appearance of wiſdom and moderation, 
It was by ſuch conduct that, while they ſerved 
the cauſe of diſorder at home, they perſuaded 
people in other nations that they were regulated 
by juſtice and ſound principles of morality. This 
judgment may to ſome people ſeem harſh, and it 
is proper to ſupport it with ſome reaſons, 


Firſt of all, the conſtituent afſembly continu- 
ally perſevered in the ſame plan of deſtroying old 
laws before they made new ones, by that means 
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leaving a ſort of interregnum in law, which could 
not but breed diſorder. Again, that confuſion 
of thoſe empty, unjuſt, or ridiculous feudal 
rights which demanded a total abolition, with 
thoſe which, being matters of real property, re- 
quired a compenſation, could not have ariſen 
from ignorance, it muſt have been done with 
intention. The conſtituent aſſembly was by no 
means compoſed of ignorant men, and their rea- 
dineſs and acuteneſs at comprehending was re- 
markably great; it could not then be from igno- 
rance, particularly as the oppreſſive and uſeful 
parts of the feudal ſyſtem was not a new ſubject 
of diſcuſſion, but had been diſcuſſed at different 
times, and in different countries; beſides, it only, 
required common ſenſe and a feeling of common 
juſtice to ſee that the whole was not capable of 
being comprehended under one general principle; 
it is, therefore, very certain that the National 
Aſſembly did not do fo. As a till further argu- 
ment, we may certainly be allowed to quote the 
future conduct of the ſame men; did not they 
proſcribe the order of the nobles in leſs than one 
twelvemonth after? Did not they, likewiſe, lay 
violent hands upon the whole of the revenues of 
the church? and has not the famous Abbe Seyeyes, 
who aſſiſted on the fourth of Auguſt—who aſſiſted 
Briſſot, Danton, and Robeſpierre, and who is 
ſtill a leading man—did not he calmly ſay with 
all the cruel fans froid of an executioner, when 

13 - 
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they were ſpeaking of deſtroying nobility, “De- 
« ſtroy nobility,” ſays he, © that's impoſſible, 
you muſt exterminate the nobles.” All thoſe 
reaſons give a great appearance of probability to 
the intention which we have alledged; and though 
they will weigh more or leſs with people, accor- 
ding to the eyes with which they view the con- 
ſequences which have reſulted, yet to ſuch as 
have had an opportunity of examining minutely 
the character and conduct of the leading men in 
that aſſembly, na doubts will remain. 


The king ſanctioned this decree with readineſs, 
as was to be expected. Under the laſh of a de- 
mocratic afſembly, in danger from a democratic 
mob, and aided by the councils of a democratic 
- miniſter, he could not do otherwile, 


« France, at this time,” ſays Rabaut de St. 
Etienne, (who wrote the hiſtory of the firſt period 
of the revolution) might have been likened to 
an immenſe chaos; power was ſuſpended, au- 
* thority diſowned, and the wrecks of the feudal 
„ ſyſtem were added to the vaſt ruins. And 
every thing tended to excite an apprehenſion, 
that the kingdom would become a prey to 
* anarchy.” So much for the admiſſion of the 
diſorders introduced by one of the members of 
the convention, who was long one of the leading 
men. „But,“ continues he, “ a people which 


„ hath 
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* hath grown old in the habitude of order feels 
&* the want of it, and cannot long diſpenſe with 
& jt. The proprietors were all in arms, and this 
«-proved the falvation of France ; for that claſs 
&« of men who have nothing to loſe, and every 
« thing to gain in a revolution, was reſtrained 
« from affembling any where through the fear of 
« a repulſe,” * 


LY 


* See page 130 of Rabaut's Hiſtory of the Revolution of 
France, tranſlated by James Whyte, Efq. publiſhed for Debrett, 
Piccadilly. Rabaut was the ſon of a well-known and much- 
reſpeted Proteſtant clergyman at Nyſmes, in the ſouth of 
France, of the name of Paul Rabaut. The ſon was by no 
means without merit and abilities, and as he had been often 
otI.ged to preach, like John the Baptiſt, in the defart, to an 
op; reſſed body of induſtrious, honeſt, and loyal ſubjects, he 
naturally muſt have felt ſtrongly for the oppreſſions exerciſed 
in former times; he was, therefore, more to be excuſed 
than any. other of thoſe who went headlong into the revo- 
Intion. Monfieur Rabaut, in aiding to humiliate the Church 
of Rome, could not be accuſed, of apoſtacy, however he 
might be fuſpected of being actuated by vengeance. He 
abandoned the Jacobins during the ſecond aſſembly, and 
mzde, for a time, one of what was called the moderate party; 


but, on the triumph of the Jacobins on the roth.of Auguſt, 


he joined: them again, which is a fevere reproach, as it fhewed 
the ſtrength of a party weighed more with him than their 
principles. When Briffot fell, Rabaut was condemned as a fu- 
gitive; tc was taken and executed, and his wife, who had con- 
tibuted not a little, it is ſaid, to the violent conduct of her 
hirſband, put an end to ker own exiſtence. Such are the effects 
of revolutions upon thoſe who otherwiſe would have been happy 
and virtuous ! 


M. Ra- 
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M. Rabaut avows the exiſtence of anarchy, 
but denies its conſequences; and he ſhews us alſo, 
that even democratic leaders expect the preſerva- 
tion of order only from the exertion of pro- 
prietors who are intereſted in it, and who dread 
diforder from thoſe, who having nothing to loſe 
expect to profit by confuſion. Truth, extorted 
from one of their leaders, this confeſſion of faith, 
which but ill ſuited a man who conftantly acted 
with the Jacobin ſociety, whoſe principles were 
ſo different ; but Rabaut was ambitious and vin- 
dictive; he had purpoſes to ſerve and paſſions to 
gratify, and therefore did not act as he thought. 
With reſpect to his opinion, that France was 
ſaved, and order reſtored, his own miſerable end, 
and that both of his firſt and his laſt aſſociates 
in the revolution, are proofs to the contrary.* 
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+ As M. Rabaut's Hiſtory contains ſome good things, and the 
reputation of the writer, as well as the circumſtance of his being 
an actor himſelf, will naturally give it conſiderable weight with 
people, it is but well to obſerve, that of every political event, fuch 
as the taking the Baſtile, the 5th of October, &c. he gives what 
may be tiled the moſt vulgar verſion. He gives it juſt as it was 
publicly fpread abroad at the time ; now the truth never was 
known at the moment. It is inconceivable how a man of ta- 
lents, and of induſtry, could be at ſuch little pains ; and it is 
more than probable, that he wrote with ſome particular deſign. 
As an example, he ſays, after the 5th of October the Duke of 
Orleans, with M. de la Fayette, prevailed upon the King to 

- grant 
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As the aſſembly had not yet got full poſſeſſion 
of the executive power, for M. Necker was not 
prepared to follow them in all their mad projects, 
it was very delirable to reduce him by neceſſity 
to yield at diſcretion. No money had been ob- 
tained by any thing that the ſtates general had 
done, and therefore money was as much wanting 
as ever. M. Necker propoſed making a ſmall 
Joan of thirty millions at five per cent. The af. 
ſembly, though the loan was to be without ſe. 
curity, though credit, both public and private, 
was at an end, and money could not be obtained 
at eight or even ten per cent. thought proper to re- 
duce the intereſt offered to four and a half per cent. 
Six per cent. was the common rate of intereſt in 
France; this reduction muſt either be looked upon 
as a whim, as an inſult to M. Necker, or as a 
means of depriving the court of the money, or, 


grant him a commiſſion to the court of London. Now, in the 
firſt place, M. d'Orleans had no commiſſion to the court of 
London, and returned without leave to France nine months 
after. Secondly, La Fayette was become his mortal enemy. 
And, laſtly, the trial inftituted at the court of the Chatelet 
proved to every unprejudiced man, that the duke was a prin- 
cipal leader in the affair of the 5th of October. Rabaut might 
entertain what opinion he pleaſed, but why does he paſs over 
theſe facts? An artful hiſtorian may give a falſe colouring 
fometimes, but it is in vain to attempt concealing what is pub- 
licly known. Rabaut juſt gives it as it was believed among 
the people at the time, for ſoon after even the loweſt rabble 
thought the duke guilty in that affair. 


perhaps, 
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perhaps, a combination of all theſe reaſons to- 
ether : it 18 moſt probable, that thereal intention 
was to diſguſt M. Necker, and throw the court 
entirely into their hands; for the court enjoyed 
ſome . degree of public confidence in matters of 
fnance as long as M. Necker ſhould continue to 
adminiſter them. We ſhall fee many things that 
will confirm us in the belief, that this plan did 
actually exiſt. 


This loan had no ſucceſs; M. Necker was not 
accuſtomed to meet with ſuch treatment, nor pre- 
pared tamely to bear it. He remonſtrated, and 
having truth and juſtice on his ſide, threw the 
blame unanſwerably on the aſſembly. | 


Another loan, of eighty millions, was pro- 
poſted, with the intention, however, of only 
realizing forty, as, according to a method often 
practiſed in France, but which gave riſe to much 
ſtock-jobbing, one-half was received from the 
ſubſcribers in government paper already iſſued, 
and funded at a lower intereſt. This ſecond loan 
had better but not entire ſucceſs; and it was 
ſoon perceived, that as M. Necker was no longer 
the conductor, as the king was. no longer king, 
as the levying of taxes was become precarious, and 
the aſſembly neither ſeemed to underſtand finance; 
nor be governed by any fixed principles, loans 
would not do any longer, and that ſome other 
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mode muſt be adopted, was not ſo much the talk 
of the aſſembly as of the whole nation. 


Paper money, as it was then called, ſeemed to 
be the only reſource; but Mirabeau in the aſ.- 
ſembly, ſpeaking of that, expreſſed himſelf with 
his uſual energy, ſaying, that paper money was an 
impoſt levied by the point of the bayonet, /c"toit un 
impet fait le ſabre a la main) that it was contrary to 
the rights of men which they were eſtabliſhing, 
and that it was the greateſt act of deſpotiſm of 
which the rulers of a nation could be guilty. 


If at that time the court could have been fully 
ſupplied with money, the aſſembly run a very 
conſiderable riſk. M. Necker was no longer its 
friend, but was become that of his maſter. He 
had reſources for raiſing money while the aſſem- 
bly had none; and as he ſtill enjoyed a portion 
of his former popularity, he was to be confidered 
as a dangerous man. There is not, indeed, a 
doubt, but that M. Necker, whoſe aim in all 
that he had done was to gratify his own ambi- 
tion, and who thought to rule the aſſembly, 
finding himſelf reduced to a fiate of inſignifi- 
cance, would have been very ready to join in any 
fate plan to arrange matters upon the old footing. 


Mirabeau, with ambition and hardineſs for un- 
dertaking any thing, and capable of executing a 


great 


\ 
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great deal, was puſhed on by his friend and coun- 
ſellor Claviere, who had an unconquerable aver- 
ſion to his countryman M. Necker; fo that there 
was on all hands reaſon for the one party to hate 
and miſtruſt the other. To prevent the court from 
having any effectual ſupply of money was the only 
probable method of gaining the victory for the 
party of Mirabeau, and therefore to deny the 
only reſource was the beſt means. 


Nevertheleſs, the miſery and diſcontent of the 
people was extreme; no money was iſſued from 
the* royal treaſury to pay the renters in Paris 
who lived on the intereſt of money lent to the 
ſtate; in return, they could not pay any body, 
the diſtreſs became general, and was prodigiouſly 
augmented by the want of grain, which had now 
increaſed to a greater pitch than ever. The diſ- 
credit which the paper of the caiſſe deſcompte 
had fallen into, in conſequence of the diſcovery, 
that that company had lent a greater ſum than 
all its original capital to government, augmented 
the evil, by decreaſing the quantity of the circu- 
lating medium. 


It was during this, that the party of Orleans is 
tuſpected, by the ſudden death of a money-bro- 
ker, whoſe bankruptcy amounted to above fifty-five 
French millions, and who was found laying 


with his brains blown out in the middle of a 
wood, 
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wood, to have procured a large ſupply of mo- 
ney, which enabled the intrigues to go on with 
conſiderable ſpirit,“ and prepared the 888 for a 
complete triumph over the court. 


* M. Pinet was found 1 in the Bois de Boulogne, with his 
brains blown out with a piſtol; it was reported every where im- 
mediately that he had ſhot himſelf ; but the ſtory, never before 
publiſhed, of which, however, the proofs are in the hands of 
ſome of his creditors, is too curious in itſelf, and too intereſting, 
as ſhewing to what lengths the Duke carried his villainy, to be 
omitted. After the revolt in July, when the Baſtile was taken, 
it was a general opinion in Paris that the mob would pillage the 
bankers and rich money-brokers. Pinet, who was known to 
have large tranſactions, was the agent de change of d'Orleans, 
and for ſecurity delivered to him his ſtrong box, containing in 
notes and other value, for about twenty-two millions. The 
Duke gave him a receipt for the ſtrong box, and when the end 
of the month arrived, peace being a little reſtored to the capital, 
and the monthly payments coming round, he demanded the ſtrong 
box. The Duke told him he had ſent the whole to a country 
houſe, which he had at Paſſy, on the ſide of the Bois de Bou- 
logne, invited Pinet to come and dine with him, and bring the - 
receipt which he had given him, and the ſtrong box ſhould be 
delivered. The poor unſuſpecting banker came and dined with the 
Duke, who contrived to perſuade him to be conducted by one 
of his ſervants in a cabriolet acroſs the wood; this he conſented 
to, having an intention of going to his father-in-law, who lived 
at St. Germain. He was found two days after in that wood, 
with a piſtol ſhot that had entered his head from behind, and the 
contents of his ſtrong box, as well as the box itſelf, were never 
heard of. That this ſhould actually happen, and no body dare 
to complain, is not ſurpriſing ; it would have coſt very little 
trouble to the Duke, and not a fingle reflection, to have de- 
ſtroyed whoever had ventured to unveil the myſtery. [ For the reft 


of this, ſce note H at the end.] 
From 
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From the neceſſity on one hand of procu- 
ring money to go on with the expenſes of the 
ſtate, which was felt by the aſſembly itſelf as well 
as the court; and, on the other hand, the 
danger of allowing M. Necker and the court to 
be in poſſeſſion of a full treaſury, it was deter- 
mined to give the kingly power a deadly blow 
in time, ſo as to have nothing in future to fear. 
This, however, could only be done by getting 
poſſeſſion of the king's perſon, or by putting him 
to death, and placing another on the throne, 


who ſhould. be in the true ſpirit of the reyolu- 
tion. (See Note I.) 


An inſurrection was neceſſary for either of theſe 
purpoſes. Thoſe who with for complete informa- 
tion on that affair, ſhould conſult the letter pub- 
liſhed by M. Mounier, who was preſident of the 
aſſembly when the inſurrection happened, from 
which, as well as the trial inſtituted againſt the 
Duke of Orleans, it appears beyond a doubt that 
the plan was laid and executed by his party ; that 
it failed as to the taking away the life of the king 
and his family, but that the plan was artfully 
changed to that of getting poſſeſſion of his per- 
ſon. It would require a large portion of a volume 
to enter completely upon this ſubject; which 
would be totally inconſiſtent with the plan of this 


work, at the ſame time that it is impoſſible to paſs * 


over ſlightly ſo material an event, as that of the 
P getting 
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getting poſſeſſion of the king and his family, and 
thereby of the keys of the royal treaſury ; and, in 
ſhort, holding the unfortunate royal pair under 
the poignards of the Jacobins, till the moment 
ſhould arrive when their deſtruction might be 


convenient. 


In the preſent plot, the errors of the court 
aſſiſted as much as uſual in the aiding its enemies. 
At a feaſt given by the life guards of the king to 
another regiment, they committed the impru- 
dence of getting drunk, and expreſſing in very 
plain terms their attachment to their king, . and 
their contempt for his enemies. The royal fa- 
mily had honoured their faithful ſervants by ap- 
pearing in the room where the banquet was given, 
and if any thing could add to the enthuſiaſm 
which wine and muſic infpired, it was the preſence 
of the Queen of France; the guards became fran- 
tic, and their geſtures, their words, and their ſongs, 
were all, as might indeed have been expected, 
repeated to their enemies. Though the king 
and queen had only appeared for a moment, and 
had witneſſed nothing of the mad ſcene, yet they 
had heard of it without diſapproving; and how 
was it poſſible for human nature to teſtify diſ- 
pleaſure, ſituated as they were? Abandoned by 
the greater number of their former friends, and by 
the army, and particularly by the regiment of 
French guards, it was impoſſible to feel diſplea- 

ſure 
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ſure at the affeQion of the few faithful ſervants 
who remained ; and the king of France did not 
know what it was to aſſume the appearance of 
anger that he could not feel. In his proſperity 
he never had done ſo, and to his lateft hour he 
was never known to do it, neither did he proba- 
bly think it neceſſary. Without either plans or 
plots, at that time, the court was totally un- 


guarded, and its enemies confidered this as the 
ſignal for ſtriking the blow. 


Reports had been induftriouſly ſpread that the 
king had a deſign of eſcaping, and throwing him- 
ſelf and his family into the frontier fortreſs of 
Metz, but no traces of ſuch a plan were ever diſco- 
vered, although they have been much ſearched for; 
and though a plot deranged is generally unra- 
velled, and in this caſe ought not to have been 
very difficult, as the victorious party were left 
maſters of Verſailles, and therefore had every 
means of acquiring information that could be 
wiſhed for; information ſo eagerly ſought after, 
but which never was obtained, 


Although the whole nation might be ſaid to be 
converted into ſpies over the actions of the court; 
although accuſation as well as inſurrection was 
conſidered as one of the virtuous actions and du- 
ties of free men, yet no perſon ever came forward 

to offer a fingle fact that could only to the 
0 a pro- 
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probability of the exiſtence of ſuch a plot. The 
feaſt of the king's guards, and the unſuſpicious 
conduct of the court, did not look as if a plot of 
this ſort was in train, for then all parties would have 
been more on their guard. Beſides, the evident 
intention of the court was to acquire ſufficiently the 
affections of the regiment of Flanders, which was 
newly arrived at Verſailles, in order to be out of 
the reach of any ill treatment from the rebel ſol- 
diers of the French guards, who being incorpora- 
ted with the national guards, claimed the right oſ 
guarding the king in rotation with the others. 


Nothing could equal the fears which the court 
entertained of the revolted guards, (who at all 
times had been, as individuals, every thing that 
was bad,) ſince the great victory of the Baſtile, 
ſince they had chaced away their officers, and 
were daily ſeen committing every exceſs of which 
ſoldiers intoxicated, and without ſubordination, 
are capable. They had obliged the town of 
Paris to diſtribute a large ſum of money amongſt 
them, under the falſe pretence of its being their 
due; and were now decorated with an order inſtii- 
tuted to commemorate the victory of the Baſtile, 
they were held in deteſtation by all ſober citizens, 
as well as by the court, ſo that it could be no mat- 
ter of wonder if the inhabitants of the palace were 
afraid of their mounting guard there. Though 


the method of ſecuring the affection of another 
regi- 
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regiment was both uſeleſs and imprudent, it was 
not unnatural,“ and accounts very well for what 


happened. 


The ſcarcity of bread in Paris, which was 
alarmingly great, was attributed to the court, al- 
though the court, it was notorious, had no means 
either of doing good or harm. It is true, that 
there was reaſon to think that the enemies of the 
new ſyſtem, who were always ready to ſpeak, 
but never to act, did expect that the people would 
be ſoon diſguſted with liberty and no bread ; that 
they had circulated a ſort of bon-mot on the ſub- 
ject, to the purpoſe, that when the people had 
but one king, they had plenty of bread, but now 
that 'they had twelve hundred kings, they had 
none. Scarcity of bread is too ſerious an evil for 
thoſe who feel it, to give any reliſh to a joke, 
and it is as impolitic as it is cruel, to think of 


* There does not ſeem to be any poſſibility of reſtoring diſci- 
pline to ſoldiers by good treatment, after it is loſt ; and undiſci- 
plined men can never be counted upon for any thing but revolt : 
it is therefore very well for thoſe who want plunder and diſorder, 
to employ ſuch means, but not for thoſe who wiſh the con- 
trary. On the affair of the 4th of October, women, who were 
in the moſt ſhabby attire, were ſeen diſtributing money amongſi 
the ſoldiers of that ſame regiment, who did as the French guards 
had done in the month of July, they revolted againſt their offi- 


cers, and became a mutinous, uſeleſs regiment from that very 
hour, wa 8 
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producing any good in any cafe, by occafioning a 
ſcarcity of the neceſſaries of life amongſt the poor. 
It would be juſt as wiſe to think of employing an 
eruption of Mount Veſuvius, to prevent the inva- 
fion of Italy, as to think of turning to any good 
purpoſe a tumult occaſioned by the want of fo 
neceſſary an article as bread. 


The impatience of the people was ſo much the 
greater, that they expected the revolution would 
have been terminated before this time. The ge- 
neral notion was, that happineſs, freedom and 
plenty would be eſtabliſhed before the winter 
came on ; and now that it was faſt approaching 
they faw their miſery as quickly augmenting ; all 
this put the Parifians, who are naturally the moſt 
impatient people in the world, in a fermentation, 
that needed but the ſignal for breaking out in acts 
of violence. 


The court was the only mark at which the 
people could direct their fury, unleſs upon the ſup- 
poſition of the national aſſembly being become un- 
popular, which could not be the caſe, as it had only 
been employed in making harangues to pleaſe, 
and deſtroying whatever might difpleaſethe people; 
whereas the king, by having refuſed to ſanction 
the bill of riglits, and ſome other decrees of the 
aſſembly, ſeemed to be the cauſe of that ruin of 
credit and confidence, and that ſtagnation of the 
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circulation of money, and of the neceſſaries of 
life, which tormented and frightened every one, 


Still, perhaps, the tumult would not have 
broke out with great violence, had not money 
been diſtributed amongſt the dregs of the people 
by unknown agents. The workmen who were 
employed from charity to remove earth upon the 
hill of Montmartre, were ſeen playing at petit 
palet with double louis d'ors, in the midſt of this 
general diſtreſs for money ; and the loweſt and 
moſt abandoned of the market women were ſeen 
with their pockets full of pieces of fix livres. 


It was this ſame deſcription of people, that on 
the Monday morning, the 4th of October, went 
in a tumultuous manner to the town-houſe, over- 
turned the deſks, broke open the drawers, and 
from thence went off to Verſailles, about ten 
o'clock, upon the pretence of ſeeking bread. 
Along with this rabble went a portion of the li- 
centious regiment of French guards ; they drag- 
ged with them ſome pieces of cannon, and forced 
all the women they met to accompany them. The 
women, particularly thoſe who were better 
dreſſed than the others, and were thus compelled 
to march, were placed in front, with the avowed 
deſign of preventing thoſe perſons attached to his 
majeſty, who might be inclined, to reſiſt from 
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firing upon women, who, for any thing they knew, 
might be their own relations. 


A man of the name of Maillard put himfelf at 
the head of this unruly army, and was in ſome 
meaſure obeyed, ſo that until they arrived at Ver- 
failles, leſs damage was done than from ſuch a 
mob might have been expected. 


But the national guards of Paris, as well as the 
more decent claſs of citizens who remained, were 
extremely uneaſy. Great numbers of people having 
been compelled to march, every one was anxious 
that they might not be butchered by the life guards 
and the regiment of Flanders. . This natural 
anxiety, more than any other reaſon, determined 
them to follow to Verſailles. M, de la Fayette 
heſitated to obey thoſe whom he expected to 
command, but was forced to comply by the un- 
anſwerable argument of the lantern, which was 
juſt ready within a few yards of his horſe, and 
which it is not to he doubted would have been 
employed, | 


About five in the afternoon this ſecond emigra- 
tion from Paris took place, and la Fayette went 
literally guarded as a priſoner by his own troops, 
and apparently with the greateſt reluctance.“ It 

| | 5 is 

f * Two American gentlemen, friends of la Fayette, met-this 
cavalcade near the gate of Chaillot, by the Champs Elifces ; he 
8 ſeemed 
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is of importance to obſerve, that nobody in Paris 
had any idea that they were gone to fetch the king 
and royal family, although they did not fail on 
their return to give that as their object. M. 
Rabaut ſays in his hiſtory, © that no pencil can 
© paint the frantic joy of the Pariſians on ſeeing 
* the guards march with an intention of ſeek- 
ing and bringing away their king.” It is very 
ſtrange that he alone ſhould have heard of the 
joy, for it is certain, that except on the firſt night 
of the revolution, and perhaps not even then, 
were the people of Paris ſo uneaſy from fear of 


the cataſtrophe that next day was probably to 
witneſs, 


The citizens who remained, applauded, indeed, 
thoſe who went, wiſhed they might ſucceed, and 


return ſafe ; but the uncertainty of the'event was 


ſuch, as could not in the nature of things admit 
of frantic joy; there was ſcarcely a family in 
Paris where the father, mother, or ſome of the 
ſons or daughters were not gone upon that uncer- 
tain and dangerous expedition. It was very natural 
to wiſh to ſee it terminated peaceably by the na- 
tional guards, whoſe argval during the night would 
at leaſt prevent bloodſhed from continuing, ſhould 


ſeemed to them to be in a ſtate of great conſternation, and hav- 
ing ſtopped his horſe only an inſtant as they paſſed by, one of the 
national ſoldiers took him by his bridle inſtantly, and with an 
oath forced him to advance. | 
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it have been commenced; but farther than this, 
it was impoſſible they could, in ſuch circum- 
ſtances, carry their hopes. 


The diſorder on the arrival of the firſt troop at 
Verſailles was immenſe. The hall of the aſſem- 
bly was near the road to the palace, ſo that natu- 
rally they muſt ſtop there firſt. Maillard, the 
commander, ſpoke for the troop at firſt, and de. 
manded bread and reparation for the affront offered 
to the nation by the life guards. 


The aſſembly ſent a deputation to the king to 
acquaint him with the demands of the mob, and 
to require his ſanction of the bill of rights, toge- 


ther with ſome other articles of the conſtitution. 


The anſwer of the king to the demand of the peo- 
ple was a promiſe on his part to do every thing 
in his power to aid them, and to the aſſembly an 
acceptation of the act, but with ſome obſervations: 
The aſſembly would admit of no obſervations, 
which they ſaid were a ſort of proteſt againſt the 
ſanction; ſo that the king was obliged to obey, 
and thus once more made a ſacrifice of power, 
without gaining any credit or good will by what 
he did. | 


As it is our buſineſs to trace out thoſe events 
that evidently took place by deſign, rather than 


to turn our attention to what were merely the ei- 
| ſeas 
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ſects of accident, it is not very much to our pur- 
poſe to inquire into the inevitable diſorders of that 
afternoon and evening. How could ſome quar- 
rels be avoided, although the king had given or- 
ders not to fire, and his guards did not fire? the 
people who had come from Paris, whatever might 
be the intention of the greater number, formed 
too promiſcuous an aſſemblage to be all guided 
by any one ſentiment; plunder was the end of 
many amongſt them, and plunder could only be 
obtained by exciting diforder ; for ſo long as the 
iron rails and the iron gates facing the palace 
were kept ſhut, there was no more chance of 
plunder than if they had been upon a barren 
heath. Several attempts were made to force the 
gate, and in the dark the confuſion was great, 
but without ſerious conſequences. 


M. de la Fayette arrived with his 15,000 com- 
manders towards midnight. The time and the 
circumſtances obliged all parties to remain in- 
active. The national guards, inſtead of waiting 
in arms till morning, were diſtributed in the 
houſes of the citizens at Verſailles. The rabble, 
from want of any regular method of diſtribution, 
remained in groups, and ſome of them in the 
national hall, which they filled during the night, 
and ſpoke and voted along with the deputies, 
who affected to continue their deliberations in the 
midſt of the tumult, 
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No ſooner did day-light begin to appear, than 
the unruly mob, which had firſt arrived from 
Paris, attacked the palace, forced the outer gates, 
and purſued the centinels to the inner apartments, 
where they thought they could make a better reſiſt - 
ance. The threats and imprecations uttered againſt 
the queen left no doubt of what was intended, 
but the brave reſiſtance of ſome of the life guards 
retarded their progreſs, ſuihciently for the king 
and queen to be appriſed of what was going on. 
Their firſt movement was to ſearch cach other and 
their children. The queen avoided death that 
day by efcaping from her apartment only a few 
ſeconds before the door was broke open, and 
the aſſaſſius, who found themtelves, deprived of 
their prey, exerciſed their rage by committing 
every tort of exceſs that inanimate matter would 
permit. The banditti, though after a conſidera- 
ble loſs of time, were proceeding to ſearch out 
the king and queen, or at leaſt to follow the queen 
to his majeſty's apartments, when the Parifian 
national guards being aflembled put an end to 
their purſuit. Several of the brave life guards 
fell victims to their fidelity, and two were in- 
humanly butchered before the King's windows by 
the mob. | 


The arrival of the Pariſian guards, who were 
very numerous, though 1t prevented the perpe- 
tration of the horrid crime that was intended, 

not 
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not by any vigorous reſiſtance that they made, 
but merely by their occupying all the avenues and 
apartments, ſo as to render a greater influx of the 
rabble impoſſible, did by no means put an end to 
the diſturbances without. The king, on purpoſe 
to appeaſe the mob, and prevent the longer con- 
tinuance of murder amongſt his faithful ſervants, 
appeared at a balcony over the court where the 
greateſt crowd was aſſembled; the queen and 
the two children accompanied him, and it was 
then for the firſt time that a cry was heard of 
The king to Paris.” His majeſty promiſed to 
go, provided his guards ſhould be protected from 
farther deſtruction. It was now that things 
changed their appearance, all was joy, good- 
nature, and pcace. 


It is beyond a doubt, then, that one of the 
ubjefts was to bring the king to Paris, and it 


ems to be equally certain, that this object was 


only occaſioned by the failure of ſome other pro- 
je, for in ſuch a tumultuous and mixed an aſ- 
ſembly, it was impoſhble that the general inten- 
tion could have been concealed. It cannot be 
credited, that the mob left Paris the day before 
with the intention of doing this, and that no ſigns 
of that intention ſhould appear. If the leaders 
or the mob really imagined the court wiſhed to 
go to Metz, they took a method more likely to 


produce a bad effect than a good one, by menacing 
2 | the 
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the queen and filling the royal apartments in this 
manner. The national guards ſhould have made 
known their intention the night before on their 


arrival, and all would have been peaceable. 


It is poſſible, that there might have been two 
parties, as M. Rabaut ſays, amongſt the mob, 
and that only one of them meant to murder the 
royal family; but who was the leader of this 
party, for it was not without a leader or leaders, 
that they began ſo precipitately at day- break to 
put their plan in execution? Amob without leaders 
aſſembles irregularly, and commits irregular diſ- 
orders as this one did the night before; but here, 
on the morning of the th, in one quarter of an 
hour, that mob aſſembled from all the bye ſtreets, 
the courts, the alleys, and other places, where, 
during a rainy night, they had taken ſhelter, and 


all preſs forward for one object, to break into the 


palace and ſeize the royal family; this was cer- 


tainly not the work of chance, nor ſpontaneous 
movement, but of deſign; and it neither was to 


procure bread, to prevent the royal family from 
going to Metz, nor to bring the king to Paris. 


A ſmall portion of the rabble returned to Paris, 
carrying the heads of two of the life guards; and 
thoſe who remained threw. all the infamy of the 
maſſacre and attack on the palace upon them ; 
but the fact was quite otherwiſe, for the women, 
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the French guards, and the far greater portion of 
the rabble, only left Verſailles at the ſame time 
with the national guards and the king. The 
whole of the mob was preſent at the attack on 
the palace, and though only a ſmall number could 
penetrate into the interior, it is allowed by every 
one, that till the national guards came, all 
parties operated to the ſame end, though that end 
having failed, it was very natural, as well as con- 
venient, to diſavow it. | 


M. Rabaut ſays, at this moment the national 
character was diſplaycd in all its candour : we 
muſt be at a loſs to conceive, what idea he en- 
tertained of candour, when he applies it to any 
part of what happened that day, which even 
the enemies of kings could only vindicate on the 
ſuppoſition, that by ſuch infamies greater miſery 
was avoided to the nation. It would be abſurd 
to throw upon the people all the blame of ſuch 
actions which were evidently conducted by a 
party, and which were vindicated by the aſſembly, 
and by all thoſe perſons who had the power in 
their hands. Why, if only a ſmall number were 
known to be guilty of theſe exceſſes, was not 
that ſmall number puniſhed, or, at leaſt, fought 
aſter? If the rulers of the aſſembly did not ap- 
prove of making the king priſoner in this man- 
ner, why did they not ſhew their diſpleaſure ? 


On the contrary, to remove every difficulty in 
2: 3. 
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the way, they decreed, that they would not ſeparate 
from the king, and that a deputation of their 
members ſhould accompany him to Paris; to 
ſome of the members of which deputation an 
order was given to ſeek out the moſt commo- 
dious place in Paris for holding the ſittings of the 
aſſembly. 


The proceſſion of fallen majeſty to Paris was 
one of the moſt confuſed, the moſt humiliating, 
and the moſt riotous that was ever exhibited. 
The candour of the nation might be petceptible 
to ſome perſons, but its depravity and ferocity 
of manners were evident to all. . The king's cars 
riages, preceded, and followed by the revolted 
guards and citizens in inſurrection, mixed with 
the life guards, with whom, under the appear- 
ance of reconcijiation, they had changed part of 
their uniforms, men and women of the loweſt 
and moſt haggard appearance riding upon can- 
nons, and carrying loaves upon the points of 
Pikes ; all this together filled the road for ſeveral 
miles, and arrived at Paris in the evcning of the 
ſame day. 


The Parifians, in general, ſeemed rejoiced to 
poſſeſs their king within their walls; they were 
tauglit to believe, that it would lower the price 
of bread and rciiore plenty; and there was 
actually ſome foundation for this belief, for now 

the 


Kn 445 
me aſſembly might be conſidered as the ſupreme 
head of the nation, to whoſe will nobody could 
any longer ' oppoſe; .refiſtance z-- whereas before 
they had the court, which. ſtill preſerved. ſome 
power, and the aſſembly, which MA conſequence 
was Uimited as to its authority, and as the two 
were at variance, the confidence in government 
could not be ſuch as in the caſe of one ſupreme 
will, or a concurtence of wills, tending Sed 
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It would Por jmptoget and unfair, 10 fay that 
the party of the duke of Orleans actually af- 
pired either at the regeney or the throne, becauſe 
it has not been proved; but then it is to be ob- 
ſerved, the contrary was by no means eſtabliſhed. 
It would be equally unfair to acquit the duke 
on account of the teport of M. Chabrond 
[Note I.] in which he was found not guilty, as it 
would be to condemn him, becauſe the revolu- 
tionary tribunal condemned him as guilty. At 
no time has juſtice been adminiſtered in France 
fince the revolution, and every perſon who has 
been judged by any of the tribunals for political 
affairs, has ſuffered, . or been acquitted according 
to the power and influence of his party at the 
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© The inquiry concerning the duke, though it 
ended in his favour, certainly tends much more 
to find him guilty than otherwiſe, though there 
was not any poſitive proof. It is certain, that 
during the Monday he was in the Bois de Bou- 
jogne on horſeback, and ſending meſſengers 
(jockies or ſtable boys) with the greateſt ſpeed to 
Verſailles and Paris at different intervals ; it is 
certain, that during the night he was not viſible, 
either at Paris or Verſailles; and different per. 
ſons gave evidence, that they ſaw two men, 
whom they ſuppoſed to be him and the duke de 
Biron in diſguiſe, pointing out the paſſage that led 
to the queen's apartments in the morning of the 
attack. A perfon was heard to ſay in the crowd, 
when the queen bad eſcaped, and the national 
guards were arriving, Monſeigneur le coup eft manque.” 
No other perſon but himſelf, could be addreſſed 
in this ſtile, and about ten o'clock he arrived in 
his poſt chaiſe and four from Paris, to aſſiſt in 
his. place at the aſſembly as uſual. The duke 
bad the beſt horſes in France, and in three 
quarters of an hour could go from Paris to Ver- 
ſailles, and he had at leaſt three hours and an 
half to perform this journey, having from half 
-paſt fix to ten. It is true, ſome of the duke's 
ſervants ſwore to his being at home and in bed all 
night; but this was the moſt improbable of all 
things. The duke was a very active man, and 
never 
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gever went to bed when intereſt or ambition re- 
quired him to be up. He was deeply concerned in 
the reſult of this buſineſs, whether it was his own 
plan or not, and as he was proved to have been 
very much employed the day before, his going to 
Paris and . ſleeping was extremely improbable z 
and even his deliberate arrival at Verſailles at the 
uſual hour of going to the aſſembly, was a proof 
that he wanted to conceal ſomething ; for it was 
like a man arriving who knew nothing of what 
what was going on, which could not be the cafe, 
All this was a proof. preſumptive, at leaſt, of hi 
being guilty ; and if any dne feels a reluctance to 
find him ſo, let his conduct ſince voting for the 
death of the king be remembered, which puts bis 
criminality of intenfjon beyond a doubt. 


To all theſe reaſons are to be added the con- 
duct and opinion of M. Moumer, who was pro- 
ſident at the time; who was far from being a 
friend to abſolute power, (as he was, as has been 
ſaid, the author of the Rights of Man, ſuch as. it 
was, adopted by the aſſembly,) but who was a 
royaliſt, and who left the chair of the preſident, 
addreſſing himſelf to Mirabeau in theſe memorable 
words, © Je. ne veux etre, ni coupable, ni com- 
« plite. * This was in anſwer to a demand made 
to un by en who bad, a the whole 
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day, been going backwards and forwards ſrom 
the preſident to the mob, and wy hes 
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0! Bibyidiis to this 40 the laſt of the liberty of 
Lonis XVI. numbers of meetings had been held 
at Mouffeaix,' a ſeat of the duke's near Paris, 
temarkable for its gardehs in the Engl iſh ſtyle, and 
its arrangement as a place favourable for pleaſure 
and debauchery. Mirabeau and the Abbé Seyeyes 
had affiſted at theſe meetings, with feveral other 
deputies; though; when the affair was over, Mi- 
tabeau appeared as if he had quarrelled with the 
auks; and is ſaid to have expreſſed himſelf in a 
very forcible ſtyle, (Which, however, it would be 
indecent verbatim to repeat), fignifying, that 
the duke was capable of plotting the blackeſt of 
crimes, but too mon” a N to aft in the 
ruten ä 13 7 


* 


Perhaps the ing that nay the moſt convince 
impartial men of the exiſtence of a criminal plot, 
is, that the moderate party of the reformers in the 
aflembly, that is, thoſe who were royaliſts, but 
had obtained popular favour by their eloquence 
and love of liberty, were thoſe * whom "the 
party in power, the Lameths, Barnave, Mira- 
beau, &c. turned againſt with the greateſt fury. 
 Mounier, the Count de Lally Tolendal, and up- 
wards of forty more of the moderate party, re- 

5 ä ceived 
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ceived anonymous letters threatening their lives, 

One of the miniſters received the liſt, and com- 

municated it to the proſcribed members, moſt of 
whom immediately diſappeared; ſome returned 
afterwards, and others, amongſt when * Mper 

nier was one, never came back. | : 


This was the more —— lads 
the more decidedly to a concluſion, that the Abbe 
Maury, M. de Cazales, Maluett, and others, 
who were at all times oppoſed to the new ſyſtem, 
were not menaced, but remained quiet. This 
would ſeem to be a proof that the reigning party 
were more afraid of thoſe men who were attached 
to liberty than of the pure royaliſts, as the perſonal 
characters of the former left no hopes of leading 
them over to the violent meaſures in view. It is 
a ſingular enough fact, that the perſon who laid 
the firſt foundation of the projected conſtitution, 
by the Rights of Man, ſhould already be obliged 
to fly; for, certainly, had nothing but liberty been 
the object, he was one of the moſt uſeſul men in 
the aſſembly. a 


Amongſt ſuch a complication of cauſes and 
events, we muſt be contented to ſeize upon the 
leading facts; and in viewing them, every thing 
tends to prove that there was a plot, the object 
of which was either to maſſacre the royal family, 


2 oro. 
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or to put them entirely into the . of tho 
leaders of the revolution. 


There certainly can be no injuſtice in laying 
to the charge of the men who protected and vin. 
dicated their perpetrators, a part of the guilt of 
thoſe crimes, particularly as a great portion of 
theſe ſame men have bean themſelves guilty of 
fimilar ones ſince then, 


However the truth may be with regard to the 
exact degree of culpability of the actors in this 
affair, and the primitive movers, certain it is that 
all parties, except, as may be ſuppoſed, that of 
the court, ſeemed pleaſed with the change, as in 
times of calamity almoſt any change is agreeable 
that affords hope. 


There were, however, two great changes which 
no well-meaning man could approve of, that 
aroſe out of this. The king became a priſoner, 
and, as ſuch, was of no uſe as a king; and the 
aſſembly, by being in the midſt of a large town, 
upon all occaſions ready to revolt, and where the 
number of idle vagabonds who ſurrounded the 
hall amounted upon an average to eight or ten 
thouſand, and upon occafions to many more, be- 
came only the tool of the faction which governed 
the mob. By this change royalty was deſtroyed, and 
the national repreſentation degraded. Paris became 

then 
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then the miſtreſs of France, and the idle black- 
guards the rulers of the aſſembly. 


Such, from that time forward was the governs 
ment of France, with the fame of which the 
whole of Europe has reſounded ; which men, 
pretending to love liberty, have exalted above 
whatever exiſted either in ancient or modern 
times, and for reſiſting which, or even for cen- 
ſuring which, men who are true lovers and ſup- 
porters of liberty have been abuſed and*calumni+. 
ated. The atrocities committed, the daily journals 
publiſhed at the time, and the declaration of thoſe 
leaders, who have fince then loſt their popularity, 
are all proofs of the truth of what we are here 
ſaying; and without the gift of propheſy, we 
may announce, that the day will come when the 
yoke of Paris will become inſupportable to France ; 
when the odium it merits will fall upon the ſyſ- 
tem of inſurrection and of affiliated clubs; the 
aſſembly will ceaſe to inhabit a, town where it 
never has been, is not, and never will be free. 
A period may then be expected to that exceſs of 
anarchy, which we have ſeen take place under 
all the different factions ; for nothing is more cer- 
tain than this, that even the dregs of the nation, 
if elected into an aſſembly and permitted to reign, 
without being the ſlave of inſurrections, would 
govern better than the moſt. virtuous aſſembly 
under the power of the rabble. 

Q 4 Transfer 


id 
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Transfer the inhabitants of Botany Bay ts 
France, and make them à free and independent 
aſſembly, they would enrich themſelves firſt, but 
then fhey would eſtabliſh order; whereas the 
principle of inſurrection does not permit the rulers 
to Become rich, becauſe thoſe who compoſe the 
mbb rule, and that is always the gh. pms of tha 
poople that has FRO to loſe, - 


The three powers actually exiting i in Fraites 
after the fifth of Octobef were, the Aſſembly, the 
Municipality of Paris, and the Jacobin club. The 
balance of power between theſe three was, the peo- 
ple in inſurrection; whichever of the three could 
ſucceed beſt with the mob, was maſter of the field. 
During almoſt all the time of the firſt afſembly 
the Jacobins, and the municipality, headed by 
M. Bailly and La Fayette, were oppoſed to each 
other; the rabble and the national guards were 
the ſoldiers of the two parties, and the aſſembly 
was in the Jacobin intereſt. When Petion be- 
came mayor and Santerre commandant, then the 
municipality and the club were united and 
ruled the aſſembly, becauſe they commanded 
both the mob and the ſoldiers; and from this 
formidable coalition aroſe the power of Robe- 
ſpierre and the committees, which with their co- 
loſſal weight deſtroyed the energy of the munict- 
pality and the club, thereby yearn g for them- 

* + +fehves. 
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ſelves 'a fallj as ſoon as the national aſſembly 
* have 1 n n itſelf. 


It is this eee b powers that we 
are now going to follow, but which being depri- 
ved of that novelty that attended the firſt tranſ- 
actions of the revolution, we do not think it ne- 
ceſſary to follow out very minutely, particularly 
as the great operations are already performed; and 
what followed, reduces itſelf to a variation in the 
forms of deſpotiſm and anarchy, attended, how- 
ever, with that gradual deſtruction of print 
ciple and virtue amongſt the people at large, that 
is always the conſequence of diſorder ;- we mean 
only from this time till the total deſtruction of 
monarchy, when the revolution took a new form, 
the Jacobins getting entirely the better, and far 
ſome time reigning alone, with the multitude at 
their command; for the municipality was then 
compoſed of Jacobins, the aſſembly was compoſed 
of Jacobins, and every public office filled through- 
out the kingdom with them. þ 


Therei is a very unfortunate thing attends all ge- 
neral movements, when oppoſed by no force. Men 
calculate perſonal ſafety, and not perſonal in- 
tereſt, ſo that through fear, granaries of corn and 
of flour are delivered up without any regard to 
price. This makes a momentary plenty, only in 
110 5 end to increaſe the want, and the populace is 

led 
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led into an error, and conceives that inſurrection 
and diſorder create plenty. The Jacobin ſociety 
has always alledged, that the ariſtocrats made 
eommodities of neceſſity dear, and Rabaut in his 
Hiſtory deſcends ſo low as to ſay, that loaves 
were bought from the bakers and thrown into the 
river ; it would be deſcending almoſt as tow as 
himſelf to condeſcend to refute what was ſo un- 
natural, ſo uſeleſs, fo dangerous, and one may 
almoſt ſay, ſo impoſſible. We ſhould take no 
notice of this, if it were not that here we get a 
fair ſpecimen of that gentleman's regard to truth, 
and of his reſearch, for as to the thing itſelf it does 
not deſerve refutation. 


Firſt of all, the flour that came to Paris daily, 
went all to one general hall or market, through 
which every perſon might paſs, and it is notori- 
ouſly certain, that the bakers who came there to 
buy, could not be ſupplied with fo much as they 
wanted. That inſtead of the building * being 
filled with ſacks, piled upon each other, it was 
almoſt empty ; this therefore was an evident and 
well known cauſe for the dearneſs and ſcarcity of 
bread in Paris; therefore, as it is not neceſſary 
to ſeek any farther, much leſs ſuppoſe that the 


The hall au Bled was a curious piece of architecture, being 
2 high dome, not unlike that of St. Paul's, and one half of it 
glaſs. | | 


ariſto- 
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ariſtocrats * would go to the doors of the bakers, 
before day light in the morning, and wait till 
two or three in the afternoon to get a loaf to throw 
into the river; obſerving at the ſame time, that 
the ſtrange animal an ariſtocrat, eats as well as a 
democrat, and had no other means of getting his 
proviſions than other people. M. Rabaut wrote his 
hiſtory long after the abſurdity and falſity of this 
report, which was only circulated to inflame the 
minds of the people, had been fully refuted by a 
melancholy affair that took place a few days 
after the king had been brought * to 0 
capital. 


The nation, ꝓ or rather about one hundred vaga- 
bonds, pretended to have diſcovered an ariſtocratic 
baker ; a woman who was before his door wait- 
ing for bread, had advanced that he threw his 
loaves into the river, and in one moment he was 
dragged from his wife and family, was hanged, 
and the patriotic mob thinking the wife of an 
ariſtocrat deſerved little better treatment than her 
huſband, brought his bloody head and threw it 
down upon the table before the affrighted waman, 
who was in the laſt month of her pregnancy, All 
Paris ſhuddered at the deed, . except thoſe who 
frequented the popular ſocieties: it was foon 


*I uſethe word ariſtocrat as it was uſed in Paris, and not ac- 

cording to its real meaning, for conveniency. 
+ Avery {wall body of the papulnce was called the nation. 
ads diſco- 
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diſcovered that the baker'was a very honeſt and 
induſtrious man, and not an ariſtocrat. The pre- 
tended zeal of his murderers, for the public good, 
for the welfare of the people, mixed with feigned 
lamentations for their having miſtaken their man, 
was what the inſtigators and protectors of inſur- 
rection ſhewed as the only atonement made to in- 
ſulted humanity. No body was ever puniſhed for 
this crime, though its perpetrators were known, ſo 
that the rulers of the time, the aſſembly, La Fayette, 
as commander, and Bailly, as chief of the muni- 
cipality, were all culpable. M. Rabaut, as an ac- 
tive member of the aſſembly, perhaps thought he 
was pleading his cauſe, when he aſſerted that the 
deſtruction of the bread was actually known' to 
be true. We defy any of his admirers, of his 
followers, or of his diſciples, to prove that one 
fingle perſon was ever diſcovered throwing a loaf , 
into the river; and we appcal to all the journals 
of the time, on both fides of the queſtion, to the 
fas we announce; as for the concluſions from 
thoſe facts, they are clear to all men, and we do 
not venture to aſſert one ſingle thing for which 
the journals and other publications: at the time are 
not vouchers, 


It would be unneceſſary to quote eternally the 
papers and books from which: the facts are taken. 
At the end of the work there will be given a liſt 
of thoſe publications, and ſuch perſons as chuſe 

to 
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to examine them, may be convinced of the truth 
of whatever in this T4 we an ende as a 
fact.“ Uo: 290 eee n de er | 


ISS ITE! 


Before we nc nw this 5th of QGober, i 
will be neceſſary to obſerve, that there never wal 
any fort of proof offered in ſupport of the ſup: 
poſed project of carrying off the king to Metz; 
that it is, however, not impoſſible, that on the 
Monday afternoon when all the banditti of Paris 
arrived, carriages might be prepared in order to 
ſave the royal family from being maſſacred, and 
that thoſe were the carriages ſtopt __ national 
guardof Verſailles. 15% cow eds 0 852! 

i sb d ice 

This, in hikic of tid a - peta ob a lohg-con- 
certed/plot, has rather the appearance of being a 
momentary idea, occaſioned by imminent danger, 
and certainly it was by no means an unnatural 
one. Thoſe who pretend, for want of other proof 
to ſupport their nen by the flight of the king 


* The king ſtood godfather to the child of the baker, chat 
was born very ſoon after, and gave the widow ſome! pecuni 
aid; the other conflituted authorities, as they termed dende, 
were employed in works ſuperior to that of juſtice or charity. Jt 
would have been unworthy of their dignity to ffoop, from the 
grand employment of making twenty-four millions of people 
happy and free, by murdering and impriſoning a, parts, and rob- 
bing others, in order to attend to the claims of juſtice and hn- 
manity, in favour of a widow' and a child, whom their own 
emiſfaries had treated with ſuch unjuſt and barbarous violence, 
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two years after, do not certainly conſider that the 
circumſtances were then very difterent. Until the 
5th of Oct. the king had been free; but on the 
20th of June, 1791, he had already been, during 
twenty-one months a prifoner, mal-treated, in- 
ſalted, and abuſed. On the $th of October his 
party was yet ſtrong within the kingdom; when 
he left Paris in June, they were diſperſed entirely 
in the interior, and the only friends he ſuppoſed 
he had, were in other countries. At the firſt of 
theſe periods, his majeſty had rather reſiſted, and 
having till conceſſions to make, might expect 
either to regain his former power, or at leaſt by a 
ſacrifice of what was left, purchaſe peace and 
confidence in a new order of things ; but at the 
time of his departure from the capital, he had no 
remnant of power left; he had facrificed every 
thing to his enemies, without purchaſing peace, 
or acquiring confidence; he was left almoſt with- 
out hope, and the journey which he ſo unfortu- 
nately took, was the reſult of neceſſity, and not of 
choice; whereas at the time we now ſpeak of, it 
muſt have been the reſult of choice, not of ne- 
ceſſity. Beſides this, all parties allow, that the 
king himſelf had never conſented, nor even 
known of ſuch a plan, and without his conſent 
and knowledge, with what ſucceſs could it be at- 


tended ? The enemies of a fallen knig may call 
him what they pleaſe, but certain it is, that on 
all occaſions he ſhewed the greateſt deſire for the 
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xood of bis people; if hewas.mtraGable in any 
thing, it was upon this ſabje& ; whenever any 
thing was likely to occafion the ſhedding of blood, 


in doing it as: Louis XVI. was in preventing its 


being done; that he had charactere and firmneſs 


where moral principle or religious opinion came in 
queſtion, is beyond a doubt; he has even left 
proofs of a ſtrong and a vigorous mind, that will 
remain when the calumnies of his enemies will 
have been long configned to oblivion; and it is 
no ſmall conſolation to thoſe who have wiſhed 
well to his cauſe, that though every action of his life 
was known from his early youth, that though many 
of thoſe who had been brought up in his palace 
had become his enemies, and that though he had 
many millions of accuſers, though rewards and 
honours, ſuch as miſcreants can give, were all cer- 
tain, for whoever could accuſe him, there was 
not found any perſon who could give the-ſhadow 
of probability to any thing that had the appear- 
ance of a crime ; of , miſtakes, he committed 
many, but he was a man and not an angel; uf 
crimes he committed none, and even his errors 
did not originate in himſelf, any farther than the 
errors of good men generally do, when oppoſed 
to bad, and who being incapable of. conceiv- 
ing their wickedneſs, are not capable of avoid- 
ing the ſnares which are ſpread for them. 
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the moſt determined aſſaſſin was never ſo reſolute 
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The maſſacre of the baker was the oecaſion of 
what: they improperly” called martial law being 
proclaimed, : and which, in fact, was nothing 
more than our riot act in England. Qur riot act 
is a ſtanding law, and a very neceſſary one, but 
in France it was not to be a ftanding law; on the 
contrary, it was to be the ſuſpenſion of the facred 
Tight of inſurrection upon certain occafions. ' The 
manner was this! When the mayor and munici- 
pal officers- found tumults were going to break 
out, or had broke out, they were to aſſemble and 
determine whether the public force might be applied 
to quell the inſurrection; af they determined to 
do fo, then a red flag was to be ſuſpended from 
the window of their hall, and the commander of 
the armed force 'was to have a right to read the 
riot act as in England, and oy a in _ 
ſame manner. | 


If, Un the —— the 3 council did 
not carry this point by a majority of voices, the 
riot act could not be read, and any reſiſtance to 
the mob was unlawful, if it went any farther 
than puſhing or pulling, that is to ſay, the ſwords 
or bayonets in the hands of the national guards, 
were not of ſo much uſe as clubs and ſtones, with 
which a mob can at any time arm itſelf, | 


This martial law, Wen as OR called it, 
which might be rather conſidered, in ſact, as a 
law 
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law to prevent the military from acting, than for 
empowering them to act, was a fort of triumph 
of the moderate party over the violent Jacobins, 
and ſerved during ſome time to. preſerve order. 
It was for having put this law in force, the only 
time that it ever was done, that M. Bailly was 
afterwards beheaded with all the marks of igno- 
miny which his enemies could invent. La 
Fayette would have ſhared the fame fate had he 
ſaid in France, and certainly the fathers of in- 
ſurrection were culpable in derreeing two princi- 
ples ſo oppoſite to each other; ſo that thoſe who 
approved of M. Bailly for having by this martial 
law ſuppreſſed an inſurrection, and who therefore 
were inclined to pity him, when they ſaw him car- 
ried to the place. of execution in a dung cart, 
cloathed with a red ſheet, and the red flag drag- 
ging in the dirt by way of ignominy, may conſole 
themſelves by conſidering that he and La Fayette 
had been the firſt protectors of inſurrection, and 
that they only wanted to oppoſe it when it hap- 
pened to be directed againſt themſelves, 
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CHAP. VIII. 


The national aſſembly decrees that the poſſeſſions of the 
. Clergy belong to the nation—Mobs around the aſſembly 
are employed to enforce the decree—4 baker murdered 
Martial lat. Paper money, or aſſegnats— The con- 
quences upon all rant. Diuiſion of France. into de. 
partments—Aﬀairs of Avignon--Injuſtice—Europe 
to. be greatly blamed for looking quietly. on M. Necker 
finks every day lower — Nobility aboliſhed General 
federation on the 14th of July, 1790. 


Tus national aſſembly having once obtained 
poſſeſſion. of the king's perfon, and of all his fa- 
mily, the royal treaſury was, in fact, in their hands. 
M. Necker had already loſt a great part of his re- 
putation, and all his power-; the diforder of the 
finances was attributed to him, and the afſembly 
now enjoyed over him that ſame triumph which he 
formerly enjoyed over his enemies and the court. 
M. Necker formerly appealed to public opinion 
by means of the printing preſs, againſt a court 
which had no means of employing the fame wea- 
pons, or, which if they had employed, it would 
have been without effect, as they were unpopu- 
lar. The aſſembly ſwarmed with young orators, 

e who 
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who declaimed againſt abuſes in government and 
finance, and who treated M. Necker with very 
little ceremony. The whole nation now gave to 
them that attention which they formerly had ſo 
willingly given to the financier himſelf ; and any 
anſwer he could make, ſerved only as a matter of 
ridicule and abuſe, That pompous ſtile which 
hadſo long been liſtened to like the ſyrens ſong, 
excited mockery and laughter, and his attach- 
ment to principles ſo much boaſted, was an irre- 
parable fault in the eyes of men whoſe buſineſs it 
was to overturn every principle. M. Necker be- 
gan to ſhew his ill humour, and the laugh in- 
creaſed; and perhaps few men have received more 
cutting mortification than he did during the latter 
part of the ſtay which he made in France. 


The partiſans of Mirabeau, fiimulated by their 
own wants and ambition, and by the vengeance 
of Claviere, were determined to ſacrifice and diſ- 
miſs Necker, to do which, the beſt method was 
to render him uſeleſs and contemptible. 


The affair of finance occupied ſtill the heads of 


all, and Mirabeau's party, which had oppoſed it- 


ſelf ſo firmly to a circulation of paper money, now 
laid the plan of one. The treaſury was actually 
in their own hands, and it was now'as conve- 
nient to have it filled, as it had hitherto been to 
keep it empty. 
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As the clergy had renounced part of their 
rights on the fourth of Auguſt, and that which 
remained did not ſeem much more ſacred than 
that which had already been given away, it was 
propoſed to decree as à principle, that the property 
of the clergy belonged to the nation. 


This decree was oppoſed, however, by a vaſt 
portion of the aſſembly, the debates were long 
and warm, but the mob of citizens without the 
walls of the aſſembly offered the moſt con- 
vincing arguments. 'The members who oppoſed 
this. decree were given plainly to underſtand, that 
the caſe was (juſt as at Bagſhot or Blackheath,) 
that their lives or property muſt go. When there 
is no means of reſiſtance, this argument is one of 
the moſt concluſive in the world, for even if there 
could be a compariſon between the preſervation 
of life and property, it would not alter the weight 
of the argument, as with the life the property 


muſt go. Amidſt threats and menaces of every 


kind, this important queſtion was determined, 
and the aſſembly voted away all the property of 
the church, not, however, without determining 
to hire clergymen at ſo much a year,“ for the 


The word ſalaire, employed on this occaſion, is equivalent 
to that of hireling; and though not a term of reproach, is, 
at leaſt, one of humiliation ; it was intended as ſuch, and felt as 
fach at the time in its fulleſt force, 5 
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payment of which wages the different diſtricts 
would provide. 


It would be unneceſſary to enter into argu- 
ments in order to ſhew the injuſtice of this 
tranſaction, becauſe, at all events, if the clergy 
were to be preſerved at all, it would not only 


have heen fair but wiſe to have left to them- 


ſelves the adminiſtration of, at leaſt, as much of 
their own lands as would have ſecured the pay- 
ment of their ſervices. It was evident, that as they 
were to be paid, it was uſeleſs to take all their 
lands away and ſell them at a low price, in order 
afterwards to pay a yearly ſum to a great amount, 
and by which, every calculation made, the nation 
loſt conſiderably, while the clergy were left with- 
out any ſecurity or certain term of payment. 


Many people foretold at the time, that thoſe 
ſalaries would never be punctually nor long paid; 
and that to get quit of that debt, the nation would 
get quit of the clergy themſelves and of religion 
too; and the end has but too completely juſtified 
the prediction. 


This ſecurity for iſſuing a paper money was 
no ſoonei decreed, than Mirabeau, who a few 
months before had called paper, money a tax 
levied by the bayonet,” became its moſt zealous 
ſupporter. The contraſt between his ſpeeches 
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in the month of Auguſt and thoſe of the month 
of January following, is one of the moſt 
ſtriking that is to be met with; money was ne- 
ceflary, to borrow was impracticable; no great 
degree of eloquence was, therefore, required to 
ſupport this mcaſure. The famous aſſignats were 
decreed, but as it would take ſome time to make 
them, and as the wants were urgent, it was or- 
dered, that the Caiſſe d'Eſcompt, or bank of Paris, 
ſhould furniſh ſeventy-two millions in their notes 
upon the faith of the decree of the church lands; 
and as thoſe notes had been diſcredited, it was 
decreed, at the ſame time, that they ſhould paſs 
current, like money, all through the kingdom. 


This was no ſooner decreed than it was exe- 
cuted; and notes, red, blue, and green, were pre- 
ſently ſubſtituted for hard caſh, which diſappeared 
almoſt every where, as the diſcredit of the paper 
was conſiderable even at its firſt outſet. 


Though the aſſignats have ſuſtained the revo- 
Jution, and their creation makes an epoch of 
great importance, yet we muſt avoid entering 
into all the details concerning them, which alone 
would require a great portion of a volume. 
The aſſignats are, in this Hiſtory, to be conſi- 
dered as the means of ſupporting crimes, and as 
the cauſe that led to their continuation ; they 
are, therefore, of the utmoſt importance, when 

viewed 
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viewed in the great ſtile, but they do not require 


any minute inveſtigation. 


Of the aſſignats it is at preſent ſufficient to ſay, 
that being creatable at will, and the circulation 
forced, until they become totally uſeleſs, no diſ- 


credit whatever can deprive the aſſembly of that 


reſource. Until it coſts a million to make a 
million in aſſignats, they will {till have a value, 
as a gold mine, which only ceaſes to be uſeful 
when the extraction of an ounce of gold coſts 
the value of an ounce of gold. 


The national treaſury has accordingly never 
been empty fince, although few taxes have 


been collected, and although the expenſes have 


been ſo enormous, that at preſent France expends 
more in one month than the Roman empire ex- 
pended in a year m the time of Auguſtus. 


The artfulneſs with which the aſſignats were de- 
creed is actually a maſter- piece; they were to be 
forcedintheireirculation, and only to be reimburſed 
by purchaſing the lands of the clergy. A double 
purpoſe was thus anſwered, for the paper being 
diſcredited, and of no value whatever if the lands of 
the clergy did not ſell, every man who held aſſignats 
in his hand was intereſted in their being ſold ; 
and to perſons who received great payments 
in that paper, thoſe lands, became a de 
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ſirable purchaſe; ſo that the fales went on ra- 
pidly, as the emiſſion of paper increaſed, 


The operation of the aſſignats is the greateſt 
of all the operations of the levelling ſyſtem, and 
it is ſimilar to all their other plans, well com- 
bined, executed with energy, and ſo contrived as 
to oblige even its enemies to ſupport it. 


The aſſignats made the low people friends to the 
revolution by freeing them from taxes; thoſe who 
had money in the public funds, by paying up 
their arrears, and the whole nation, almoſt by 
the feeling that if the revolution were overturned, 
this chimerical wealth, with which, however, 
people could eat and drink, would be deſtroyed. 


It was the opinion of many people at the time, 
that this paper would finiſh by being totally dif- 
credited, and Mirabeau himſelf was heard to ſay, 
that it would become in time the cheapeſt book on 
which children could learndheir letters. That period 
is not, however, yet come. Another invention, 
that of a revolutionary government and the 
maximum * has retarded its arrival; but it is only 

| Je- 


* Tt is impoſſible to uſe other words than their own for ſuen 
things as never exiſted before. The revolutionary government, 
which is nothing elſe, but the will of the rulers being ſubſtituted 

n 
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retarded, the nature of things will bring it about; 
and it is more than probable, that ſince the guil- 


lotine has ceaſed to operate ſo actively, the aſ- 
ſignats will alſo ſoon ceaſe their operations. ˖ 


Trade revived the moment that paper was created 
at will; the public treaſury then paid its debts, and 
individuals haſtened to acquit theirs alſo, with a 
money that loſt confiderablyagainſt gold and ſilver, 
as well as in all tranſactions with other nations. 
This change ſucceeding to the languid ſtate of at- 
fairs before creation of the paper, completed the 
deception of the great maſs of the people; and it 
muſt be confeſſed, that without ſome ſuch in- 
vention the revolution could not have continued ; 
for taxes muſt have been levied, and that requires 
order and force in government, and obedience in 
the people; ſo that it is, in fact, to this invention 
that we are to attribute the duration of diſorder 
and anarchy in that country. 


Had the other powers of Europe conceived the 
danger which menaced them from Franceat an early 
period, or had they with any energy or unanimity 
combined to deſtroy its reſources when they did 


tor law, and is what, in common language, is called complete 

de ſpotiſm. 
The maximum is a fixed price put upon all articles payable 
in aſſignats. SORE. | 
| diſ- 
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diſcover the danger, the crifis in which Europe 
is at this day involved would never have exiſted. 


Mirabeau and the Jacobins knew the courts of 
Europe, but the courts of Europe were not at 
the pains to ſtudy Mirabeau and the Jacobins. 
The contempt for each other was mutual, too 
much attached to routine and ancient cuſtom, 
and to thoſe diplomatic arts which they practiſe 
againſt cach other, the courts deſpiſed men who 
diſcuſſed all the ſecrets of ſtate publicly, and who 
openly and boldly ſet about defying the whole 
world, and pulling down whatever was ſolid or 
ſacred amongſt themſelves. 


Mirabeau and his aſſociates, on the other hand, 
feeling what hardineſs and energy could do, feel- 
ing, above all, that the work of deſtruclion is an 
eaſy one, and that deſtruction was their buſineſs, 
truſted to the rapidity of their progreſs for ſuc- 
ceſs; they knew that while the cabinets would 
only be correſponding upon the ſubject, they 
would totally overturn France, and with that the 
balance of power in Europe, and then each one 
might do his beſt. 


In order the better to prevent any poſſibility of 
the ancient order of things from being reſtored, a 
new diviſion of France was propaſed by the Abbe 

Seyeyes. 
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Seyeyes. It was firſt propoſed to divide it geo- 
metrically into ſquares, as the United States of 
America do their new lands; but the impractica- 
bility of this abſurd plan produced a modification 
in the execution, As mankind had not been 1 
prepared for this effort of human genius in paſt 
ages, towns, villages, gardens, &c. would have 
been divided, and, as a wit in the aſſembly ob- 
ſerved, the kitchen might, perhaps, be in one de- 
partment and the dining-room in another; ſo 
that one could not puniſh the cook if he ſhould 
ſpoil his dinner without a long proceeding be- 
tween the two departments. It was, therefore, 
reſolved to adopt another plan, and France was 
divided into eighty-three departments, which 
were named from the remarkable rivers or moun- 
tains to be found in each. 
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Navarre, Dau phine, Lorrain, A lace, and other 
portions of France, which were formerly ſeparate 
principalities, and which ſtill retained many laws, 
cuſtoms, and privileges, that were different from 
each other, were thus all amalgamated into one. 
This deſtroyed the pretenſions of the parliaments, 
and laid the foundation for the whole king - 
dom becoming, at ſome future period, a ſingle 
people, with the ſame laws, language, and man- 
ners. 


The 
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be - Þ appearance of philoſophy and genius, 
which was artfully given to all thoſe new regu- 
lations, inſpired the people with reſpect for the 
men who made them. If the appearance of re- 
ligion ſerved as a colour for the errors into which 
men were led ſome centuries ago, the appearance 
of virtue and philoſophy have been no leſs uſed 
in this ſingular revolution. The preamble to 
every decree was compoſed with a deſign to inſpire 
reſpect and blind confidence; the motives were 
repreſented as good, and the means as wiſe and 
juſt; and if there had been a diſpoſition to in- 
quire into the wiſdom and juſtice, the rapidity 
with which the new regulations ſucceeded each 
other baffled all ee 

Although the general run of decrees were fa- 
vourable to the majority, yet they were not always 
favourable. Beſides this, La Fayette, Bailly, 
and ſome others, who, by having got the advan- 
tage in point of time of their colleagues, had got 
into places of power or profit, were not ready 
to ſupport every change. They were well, and 
they wanted to continue ſo; this created a ſort of 
ſchiſm or diviſion in the aſſembly, and the mo- 
derate party retired from the Jacobin club. This 
diviſion miglit, perhaps, have rendered the revo- 
lution tolerable, had not the club, by means of 


its affiliations, regulated the whole kingdom; 
5 and 
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and had it not, by its members diſperſed through 
Paris, contrived, whenever they thought proper 
to ſtir up a tumult, to ſurround the aflembly, 
and ſo to make any difficult decree paſs. 


The friends of the French revolution cannot 
deny that this was the conſtant practice ; we are 
not ſpeaking of things that paſſed a thouſand 
years ago, but for which there are thouſands of 
living witneſſes, beſides the papers publiſhed at 
the time. Neither can it be ſaid, that this was 
liberty ; ſo that they muſt confeſs, that if they 
have not been the aſſociates in the deception, 
they have, at leaſt, been the dupes of it. 


It was now that the leaders of the aſſembly, 
feeling themſelves powerful, begun to ſhew openly 
what they afpired at. Univerſal dominion was 
their theme; not, however, as they pretended, a 
dominion acquired by the ſword, but by reaſon 
and by wiſdom; and in the mean time they be- 
gan by ſeizing upon the ſmall territory of Avig- 
non, which had been ceded formerly to the Pope, 
and the ceſſion of which had been repeatedly ra- 

tified, 


The arguments by which they endeavoured to 


ſupport this invaſion were too weak to deſerve 
the name of reaſons; they accordingly impoſed 
upon 
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upon no perſon whatever; but force, which is 
ſtronger than argument, was all on the fide of the 


aſſembly. 


Such a violation of the tights of nations ſhould 
not have been overlooked by the powers of Eu- 


rope, becauſe it was a beginning of that ſyſtem 


by which . the affembly intended to aggrandiſe 
France at the expenſe of other fovereigns, It 
was opening one of thoſe doors which lead to the 
deſtruction of the political ſtate of ſociety ; and, 
in fact, when careleſs, ſlothful Europe faw 
the defenceleſs head of the Church of Rome 
robbed of his rights, it aided and abetfed that 
ſyſtem by which its own future deſtruction was 
planned. When the peaceable inhabitants of a 
town ſtand by, and ſee one man ſhed another's 


blood, or pillage his property, without defending 


him, the bonds of that ſoeiety are broken, and 


the foundation of its ruin laid. The diſcord, the 


want of plan and want' of energy, which we 
have ſince witneſſed amongſt the nations leagued 
againſt France, are only a continuation of that 
ſame conduct. Selfiſhneſs has taken place of the 
love of the general intereſt ; when men, or na- 
tions are old, they become indifferent to every 
thing but caſe or profit. 


In individuals, the ſelfiſh paſſions are the only 
ones that increaſe with age, and they increaſe 
from 
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ſrom natural feelings, and not from reaſon and 
calculation. Thus at ſeventy, we ſee ſelfiſh mi- 
ſers and gluttons; and as love, generoſity, and 
ambition of glory ceaſe, the individual becomes 
ſelfiſh and groveling. Something the ſame, 
it would appear, is the caſe with kingdoms. 
What energy has the Empire ſhewn, that uſed 
to ſhew ſo much; or Spain, or Italy, or Holland? 
They all ſaw the evil approach, and, like the 
frightened traveller who waits for the ſerpent, they 
made no effort equal to their power, or worthy 
of their former greatneſs. But if they will not 
prepare feriouſly to refiſt, they muſt prepare ſe- 
riouſly to ſuffer; for France will give law to 
Europe if ſhe once gets the better, and then 
adieu to thoſe principalitics and powers who have 
quarrelled about uſeleſs etiquette, when they 
ſhould have rivalled each other in manly courage, 
and who will continue, in all likelihood, to diſ- 
pute about their rights and privileges, till there 
will none remain for them to diſpute about. 


The revolution of Avignon was conducted 

upon the ſame principle with the other manceu- 
vres of the Jacobins. At the fame time that the 
aſſembly was debating whether they ſhould take 
poſſeſſion of it or not, a choſen band of aſſaſſins, 
with a man of the name of Fourdan at their head, 


who by way of pre- eminenee was diſtinguiſhed by 


title of Cut- throat, (coup tete, which is the fame 
* thing) 
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thing) were diſpatched to that beautiful ſpot, 
where the peaceable nature of the inhabitants was 
equal to the excellence of the climate. Thoſe 
banditti emiſſaries begun by inſtituting a club 
and gaining partiſans amongſt the people, and 
they finiſhed by maſſacreing a part of the 
moſt reſpectable and peaceable inhabitants, and 
forcing the remainder to meet in an affembly, 
and vote their union with the kingdom of France. 
The aſſembly by this ſort of management had the 
appearance of only acceding to the will of the 
majority of the inhabitants, when they afterwards 


declared that Avignon was an integrant part of 
the kingdom. 


The horrors committed in Avignon were ſhock- 
ing; nothing but the greater horrors that have 
fince been committed all over France, could di- 
mini h the ſenſation which they inſpired. Long 
did men repeat with diſmay the name of the 
glacis under the walls of Avignon, which was 
filled up with the dead bodies of its ſlaughtered 
inhabitants. Every fort of outrage that is com- 
mitted upon the inhabitants of a city taken by 
ſtorm by an enraged and lawleſs ſoldiery, was 
committed on this miſerable town. Murder, 
pillage, and women violated in the moſt brutal 
manner, were the works of Jourdan and his aſſo- 
ciates, while their maſters of the aſſembly and the 
Jacobin club named commiſſaries to go and 

ſettle 
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ſettle differences which they pretended had ariſen 
amongſt the inhabitants, and between Avignon 
and Carpentras. Whether the villainy or the 
impudence of fuch conduct were the greater, 
poſterity muſt judge, as the preſent age does not 
ſeem ſufficiently alive to what is going on, and, 
by its filence, ſeems not entirely to diſapprove of 
theſe acts of injuſtice and ferocity. 


Ye men of feeling, of humanity, of reſearch, 
and ye who employ volumes to deſcribe a cere- 
mony in Hindoftan, who ſeem to be penetrated 
with the deſire of diſcovering truth in Africa, the 
wilds of America, and. the fartheſt Indies, what 


the form of a rock, or are the manners of a ſa- 
vage nation, either ſo curious or ſo important, as 

the change that the human mind has undergone 

in Europe fince the beginning of the French revo- 
lution? We may grant that ſuch reſearches are 

more entertaining, but they are much leſs uſeful ; 

for deſtruction advances, and ſooner or later will 

arrive, unleſs we make as great an effort to ward 

it off as others do to bring it on. 


The commiſſaries who went to Avignon were 
loaded with decrees and aſſignats; for it was too 
important a point to make good, and ſecure their 
firſt conqueſt, net to make every effort to do ſo. 
The attempts of the Sovereign Pontiff to regain 
— 8 the 
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the loſt territory were only ſubjects for mirth and 


ridicule at Paris; and as the whole nation parti- 
cipated in what was done, it was a ſort of ſepa- 


ration already declared between the French and 
the Church of Rome. 


The aſſembly was aſtoniſhed that other powers 
did not meddle ſcriouſly in this affair; and it was 
even believed by many that certain of its leaders 
actually intended to ſtir up a foreign war, and 
thereby give ſcope to the ambitious and idle, who 
in France begun by this time to be too numerous 
for thoſe who were already at the top of the tree. 
This opinion, however, does not ſeem to be well 
founded ; it is, no doubt, certain, that Avignon 
was ſeized with a hardy hand at the riſque of 
going to war, and there can be little doubt that 
they would have infiſted on maintaining the poſ- 
ſeſſion of it at all riſques; but ſtill that is very 
different from its being attacked on purpoſe to 
create a foreign war, which at that time would 
have been attended with great danger; the old 
ſyſtem had not been long enough deſtroyed, 
nor was the new one ſufficiently eſtabliſhed, to 
run ſo great a riſk with intention. 


The character of the leading deputies was 
rather that of bravadoes than of brave men ; they 
acted like themſclves when they robbed the de- 
fenceleſs, feeble Pope, and when they braved all 

Europe; 
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Europe; but it is far from probable that they did 
it with a deſign to engage in hoſtilities; particu- 
larly as they might have ſound a better occaſion 
by aſſiſting the people of Flanders and Brabant 
againſt the Emperor Joſ:ph the Second, who was 
then on his death-bed. 


The nature of the Jacobins is to bully and in- 
timidate by hardineſs, but not to fight till it be- 
comes unavoidable : as long as they can gain 
their ends by inſurrections, or by ſtirring up diſ- 
ſenſions, they will prefer that to arms; neverthe- 
leſs, when arms are neceſſary they are ready. 
They cannot be called brave in the true ſenſe of 
the word, but they are hardy and determined, 
and do not want courage, when puſhed, as they 
have ſhewn to all Europe ſince that time. 


The means which a people has of becoming 
formidable to its neighbours are very great, when 
they liſten to the ideas of all who have any to 
propoſe, when they take the beſt, or what ſeem 
to them to be the beſt, and when they are never 
at a Joſs for money to put them in execution, and 
when they never let a principle of right or juſtice 
ſtand in their way; and ſuch advantages the Ja- 
cobins enjoyed even from the commencement of 
the revolution. | 


When the aſſembly had divided the kingdom. 
into eighty-three departments, and forty-ſeven 
82 thouſand 
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| thouſand municipalities, each of which had the 


command of the armed force within itſelf, the 
executive power was no longer formidable, and, 
of conſequence, it was but of little importance to 
the leaders of the aſſembly whether their decrees 
met with approbation from that quarter or not, 
The executive power was only, as they termed it, 
un hochet denfant (a child's rattle.) When great 
legiſlators have ſubdivided nations, with an in- 
tention of promoting 'the cauſe of order or the 
diſtribution of juſtice, it has always been done 
with an attention to ſubordination, and that gra- 
dation of power, that connection, which renders 
the whole capable of energy as a whole, though 
the parts can act ſeparately for particular pur- 


poſes. 


The departments were regulated by twenty- 
four members, who deliberated and gave their 
orders collectively, and who were, therefore, in 
a certain degree independent of ſuperior orders. 
At any rate it would have been wiſe, in caſes of 
ſuperior orders, to have not only diſpenſed with 
the deliberations of the department, but even to 
have ſtrictly ſorbidden all ſuch deliberations, and 
to have made the prefident of the department, 
or his ſubſtitute, tranſmit or execute the order 
without formality or delay. This, however, was 
carefully avoided, and the orders of the king were 
1 to be canvaſſed and examined in every de- 
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partment; and, upon the leaſt pretext of not 
agreeing amongſt themſelves, or of not compre- 
hending the order, a delay might be obtained 
without incurring any degree of cenſure. 


This was extremely unfavourable to the kingly 
government, but extremely favourable for that of 
the Jacobins, who had many friends amongſt the 
members of all the departments, and who, if that 
failed, could, and did, call to their aid the clubs 
in the department, who either by menaces or 
intrigues defeated every meaſure which was not 
agreeable to the prime movers at Paris. 


The obedience which the nation had given to 
the will of its deputies did not, however, ſo far 
fatisfy the leaders, as to put them at their eaſe 
with reſpe&t to the chicane by which they had 
placed themſelves actually upon the throne of 
France, They were by no means ſatisfied with 
the negative approbation of their conſtituents, 
who might at a future day call to mind their ca- 
hiers of inſtructions, and aſk by what authority 
they had metamorphoſed the States General into 
a National Aſſembly. Such a thing might, in 
ſome future time, be aſked; it was, there- 
fore, propoſed to celebrate the anniverſary of the 
taking of the Baſtile by a public ſolemnity, at 
which the whole nation ſhould affiſt by deputies 
choſen from amongſt the national guards of each 

© Hon department. 
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department. This fete was called a fœderation, 
and was to ſerve as a teſtimony of the approba- 
tion of the whole national guards of France in 
favour of the revolution. They were to ſwear, as 
military men, to obey the king and the aſſembly, 
and to be faithful to the cauſe of liberty. Such 
was the project; it was repreſented as a meeting 
of brothers and friends, aſſembled from all parts 
of the ſame country, with one intention and one 
mind, 


In this fœderation, that at its firſt appearance 
ſeemed only a ſort of military parade, much more 
was meant than empty form, and mercly an ex- 
change of good wiſhes and good will. The na- 
tional guards conſiſted of all the voters in the 
kingdom ; ſo that the nation might with greater 
propriety be ſaid to be repreſented by the deputies 
called fœderates, whom thoſe guards ſent to Paris, 
than by the National Aſſembly itſelf. It was, there- 
fore, by no means an 1lI-concerted ſcheme to 
jocky the nation out of its approbation of their 
conduct, and no pains were ſpared upon this 
great occaſion to raiſe enthuſiaſm to its higheſt 
pitch, 


Previous to ſo ſublime a ſpectacle, it was pro- 
poſed by the leading members of the aſſembly to 
aboliſh all titles of nobility, all coats of arms or 
other ſigns of feudal times, that, as they em- 
5 5 phatically 
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phatically expreſſed themſelves, © neither the 
« eyes nor the ears of their virtuous fellow citi- 
« zens might be offended by the remains of deſ- 
* potiſm.“ 8 


A decree had been paſſed after the 4th of Au- 
guſt, which forbid the aſſembly, in an evening 
ſitting, making any conſtitutional law; for which 
they, with great propriety, aſſigned this good rea- 
ſon, that, after having deliberated all the morning, 
and till three o'clock, and then dining copioufly, 
the mind was not in a ſtate fit for ſuch weighty 
affairs. The abolition of nobility was an act of 
this ſort, and, therefore, ſhould have been deli- 
berated in the fitting of the morning ; it ought 
alſo to have been given notice of before it was 
brought on; but as both theſe formalities might 
have been very injurious to the ſucceſs of the de- 
fign, it was thought proper to diſpenſe with 
them. | 


Amongſt the violent Jacobins of Paris was a 
Pruſſian, known firſt by the name of Clootz the 
Pruſſian, under which name he uſed to write in 
the public papers; he next took the name of the 
ſection in which he lived;*: and laſtly named 
himſelf Anacharſis Clootz orator of the human 
race. This man, with an exalted brain, and not 
without learning and imagination, but without 


* Val de Grace, IT 
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any ſolidity of judgement, appeared at the bar of 
the national aſſembly on a Saturday evening, 
when nothing material was expected to be de- 
bated. Clootz was at the head of a group of 
people dreſſed in all different ſorts of dreſſes, 
Africans, Chineſe, Americans, Poles, Turks, Si- 
berians, &c. as well as Engliſh, Dutch, Germans, 
and Spaniards, were there, that is to ſay, the 
dreſſes of the inhabitants of thoſe countries were 
there. Clootz made a ſpeech, in which he declared 
himſelf to be the orator of the whole human 
race: he affirmed, that all men were his conſti- 
tuents, and that thoſe who followed him came 
from their different nations to teſtify their joy 
and approbation at the labours of fo wiſe an aſ- 
ſembly. The wiſdom of the aſſembly was ſuch, 
that its orator, or preſident, returned the com- 
pliment of the human race in a fimilar ſtile, 
The enthuſiaſm of the human race, of the aſ- 
ſembly, and of the gallery, was complete; and as 
a ſacrifice to ſuch generous feelings, a deſcendant 
of the ancient family of Montmorency“ propoſed 
aboliſhing all titles and infignia of nobility, as 
being emblems of pride, folly, and deſpotiſm. 
The Jacobin fide of the aſſembly was all there, 
and amongſt others La Fayette, though of late 
he had been but ſeldom permitted to attend by his 
duty as commander of the national guards. 


„The family of Montmorency produced a man named 
Mathiew, who was the mpver of this decree, 


3 Thus 
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Thus was the old order of nobility in France 
deſtroyed in about two hours, in a fit of frenzy 
rather than of cool reaſoning, and attended with 
a mock farce, that will always be conſidered as 
a diſgrace to the conſtituent aflembly.* 


It has always been obſerved, that when the aſ- 
ſembly paſſed a decree to deſtroy any thing, 
it was immediately put in execution ; but when 
it paſſed a decree to eſtabliſh any thing new, 
conducive to order, or the obſervance of law, 
it was ſlowly, and often never executed. This 
decree about armorial figns was ſoon put in exe- 
cution, and that ſort of deſtruction to which they 
have ſince given the name of vandaliſme, was be- 
gun by mutilating of the famous monument in 
the Place des Victoires at Paris; not that it had 
any particular connection with nobility, but that, 
probably, it was a part of their plan, by degrad- 
ing monuments of kingly power, to prepare the 
minds of people for deſtroying the thing itſelf. 


This decree, tho' paſſed only three weeks before 
the fœderation, was put in full force all over the kiug- 
dom before that meeting took place. The Jacobin 


* The repreſentatives of England, Italy, Germany, &c, 
were chiefly teachers of languages, who were induced to go by 
being promiſed a place of honour at the approaching e. the 
dreſſes of the Chineſe, &c. came from the wacdrobe of th- 
opera, | : 
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club had not been idle all this time, it had writ. 
ten to all its affiliated clubs or popular ſocieties, 
(as they began to be called) to impreſs them with 
the neceſſity of fending good ſtaunch patriots to 
the federation. This was accordingly done, and 
afforded an excellent opportunity for judging be- 
tween the Jacobius of the country and thoſe of 
Paris. The former, although the cream of the 
provinces, were very different men from thoſe of 
the latter; they were many degrees below them 
in violence and patriotic zeal, and as many above 
them in cool firmneſs and good intention. 


The royaliſt party conceived hopes of yet 
triumphing, when they ſaw that the bulk of the 
nation was compoſed of men ſo different from 
thoſe who conducted every thing at Paris; but they 
reckoned too haſtily. As it coſt conſiderable ſums 
to come to Paris, and the ſyſtem of ſans culotiſm 
was not yet in vogue, the federes were all men 
of ſome property, who came at their own ex- 
penſe, and who, though they were the beſt Ja- 
cobins that could be got of that deſcription, yet 
they were by no means the ſame men that con- 
ducted the clubs. Both parties were deceived 
for the moment by this circumſtance ; the Jaco- 
bins entertained uſeleſs fears and the royaliſts uſe- 
leſs hopes; for in going back into their provinces, 
the ſœderates carried with them a little of the en- 
thuſiaſm of Paris and their own inſignificance. 


Every 
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* 


Every art was employed to work up the public 
mind to a pitch of delirium for the fœderation, 
and thereby attach the whole people more firmly 
to the new order of things.“ 


This federation was held in the Field of Mars, 


where a ſort of theatre was formed of earth, with 


wooden ſeats, and an altar, or mound of carth 
ſurmounted with an altar in the middle.” Here 
the whole of the ſœderates, with La Fayette at 


their head, and in preſence of the royal family, 


ſwore to be faithful to the king, the nation, and 
the law, To PRESERVE THE CONSTITUTION. 


It was not to take any oath to the conſtitu- 
tion that they had been deputed there, becauſe 
the conſtitution was not yet half formed ; but it 
did not ſerve the leſs to bind them on that ac- 
count. It is one of the many imperfections of hu- 
man nature to perſiſt in an abſurdity with greater 
obſtinacy than in a thing that is reaſonable ; 
and when any of the ariſtocratic party endea- 
voured to ſhew them the ridicule attached toan oath 


* A plan was made for removing ſo much earth, that no 
ordinary exertion could accompliſh it in the time; all the people 
of Paris, therefore, aſſiſted, and the king, to ſhew his willing- 
neſs to pleaſe the people, went there one day to wheel a few 
barrowfuls of earth. The people ſang, laughed, danced, and 
worked, till they had converted a beautiful green field into an 
ugly unmeaning maſs of mud. If it was meant to be as a 
theatre, it was not half elevated enough. 0 
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of fidelity to a non- entity, they vindicated them- 
ſelves with all the warmth of wounded pride, by 
ſaying, that the ſpirit of the conſtitution was 
known, though the conſtitution itſelf did not 
then exiſt ; beſides, that they run no riſk in com- 
mitting themſelves by adopting the work of the 
pluloſophical repreſentatives of the nation. 


This was a very great point accor:pliſhed; and 
by it the new order of things had acquired a greater 
degree of ſolidity. The fœderates had been feaſted 
by the Pariſians, and all of them were charmed 
with the cloquence and patriotiſm of the leading 
deputies of the aſſembly; theſe carried back to 
their provinces enthuſiaſm and adoration for the 
new ſyſtem, but the Parifian Jacobins failed in 
inſpiring either hatred or contempt for the king 
and royal family. They had made many attempts 
before the faederition to ſee whether a part of the 
ceremonies of that day ſhould not be contrived 
ſo as to humiliate the king; they had publicly, 
though not formally, ſpoke of aboliſhing the title 
of king, and eſtabliſhing ſome other in its place 
more conſiſtent with his limited power, and with 


the philoſophy of the nation. 


The public prints, particularly that of Briffot, 


propoſed, at all events, placing the preſident of 


the aſſembly upon a ſort of throne, as the repre- 
ſentative of the nation, and the king upon a teat 
zmme⸗ 
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immediately before the preſident, a ſew ſteps 
lower; but theſe plans were abandoned as ſoon 
as the moderation of the fœderates from the de- 
partments was perceived; for it was hinted by 
the royaliſts to the party of republicans, that the 
king might, perhaps, employ that occaſion to 
make an appeal to the nation in his own favour, 
and fo the tables effectually be turned againit 
them; and it is certain, that the national guards 
and Jacobins of Paris were, during the ſtay of 
the fœderates, extremely moderate, and much 
more modeſt in their deportment, than either be- 


fore or after that period. The projects of hu- 


miliating the king were adjourned till another 
year, and this moderation was very lucky for the 
Jacobins themſelves, for it produced an appear- 
ance of harmony and peace that was well calcu- 
lated to make individuals think, that the people 
at large approved completely of the revolution ; 


ſo that the firſt end which the fœderation was in- 


tended to bring about was pretty nearly accom- 
pliſhed. 


The aſſembly occupied itſelf without intermiſ- 
fon during the ſtay of the fœderates in the capi- 
tal, in diſcuſſing the moſt popular laws, ſo that 


an impreſſion was conveyed to the provinces of 


the candour, philoſophy, and patriotiſm, of the 
majority of the repreſentatives. 
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As the plan during the whole of the revolutiori 
had uniformly been to lead the people into mea- 
ſures which they did not properly comprehend, 
and to bind them to ſupport whatever was done; 
it is unneceſſary to diſcuſs ſeriouſly the queſtion of 
whether the oath taken by men who were not ap- 
pointed either to make or confirm laws, was 
binding upon their fellow citizens, who had only 
ſent them to partake of a public rejoicing, and to 
teſtify their pleaſure at the proſpect of being happy 
and free? and this inquiry is the Jeſs neceſſary, 
that inſurrection being a right, and the people 
having the power'of changing the laws and conſti- 
tution at will, oaths of obedience and attachment to 
any particular order of things were inconſiſtent 
with the fundamental creed of the revolutionſtits. 


We have not yet confidered a main article in 
the conſtitution, which conferred upon the king 


what they called a /uſpenſive veto, or a right of re- 


fuſing his ſanction to any legiſlative act, until 
two ſucceſſive aſſemblies ſhould have inſiſted 
upon the ſanction, which then could be no 
longer withheld. A ſſpenſive veto was of no im- 
portance to an impriſoned king, nor would an 
abſolute veto have been of any greater utility. 
Had the reformers of France paid any regard to 
example, they would have allowed the king the 
liberty of refuſing his ſanction altogether as in 
England ; or had they conſidered, that a king 

who 
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who has no ſhare of legiſlative authority, is no- 
thing more than a ſimple agent, and that there- 
fore their ſucceſſors would be left without con- 
troul, they certainly would not have arranged the 
matter as they did; but whether it was done 
from ignorance, or with a deſign to render the 
king unpopular, they put the ufeleſs and dan- 
gerous ſuſpenſive power in his hand; it would 
have been much better to have given him no 
power at all, becauſe this might be very badly 
cmployed by a bad king, and opened evidently a 
door for a miſunderſtanding between him and the 
aſſembly, in which the nation could not fail to 
take part with one or the other. 


The king, on his ſide, was extremely ill ad- 
viſed, when he made uſe of this mock power, 
which was employed as the chief means of ren- 
dering him odious to the people. It was the uſe 
of this power that in {the end afforded a pretext 
for the people to enter the palace with violence, 
The veto, a word that the people did not under- 
ſtand, was uſed as a ſort of term of reproach and 
_ contempt ; the king was contemptuouſly called 
Monſieur Veto, the queen Madame Veto, there- 
by giving it to be underſtood, that they two alone 
ſtood between the people and that happineſs which 
the repreſentatives intended for them. 


The 
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The federation had been looked upon by a 
great number of perſons who now began to wiſh 
for the reſtoration of law and order, as a fort of 
term to the revolution, or at leaſt as preceding 
the term of it a little time ; and when they found 
that it was. by no means advanced, but that the 
reign of diſorder and confuſion increafed, they be- 
gan to loſe patience, and the aſſembly turned the 
anger, which naturally attends impatience, per- 
petually againſt the king and his miniſters. It is 
perhaps one of the greateſt obſtacles to the hap- 
pineſs of a people, who are governed by large 
aſſemblies, that the attention is in general all 
given to one fide of the queſtion, and refuſed to 
the other. The miniſters could never obtain any 
aitention to their remonſtrances and complaints, 
when they alledged their want of power to do 
good, and to put the law in force. The nation 
and the aſſembly were equally deaf to all their 
complaints, and it required but yery little forefight 
to be perſuaded that neither king nor veto would 
long exiſt among ſuch a people, and with ſuch 
repreſentatives. | 


The affembly was now regalarly divided into 

a right ſide and a left fide, taking their names 
from heing on the right and Teft of the prefident ; 
the right ſide was compoſed of ariſtocrats, as they 
called them, and the left of democrats ; there 
were a number of perſons who called themſelves 
| impar- 
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impartials, or moderates, who placed themſelves 
in general between the two, but who were conſi- 
dered as being ariſtocrats, 


Thoſe who were on the left fide, were almoſt 
all members of the Jacobin club, and were by 
far the moſt numerous, as well as the moſt vi- 
gorous and energetic. 


This vigour and energy of character, ſo re- 
markablc in the Jacobins, deſerves to be exa- 
mined ; it probably aroſe from a combination of 
cauſes, one of which was, that they were perpe- 
tually employed in attacking, and their enemies 
in defending. That men who go to extremes in 
their opinions, are never retarded in their opera- 
tions by reaſoning, which makes men balance, 
hefitate, and delay; but, above all, as deſtruc- 
tion was their work, and anarchy their means, 
expedition and promptitude were eaſy and ne- 
ceſſary. The new men who had nothing before 
the revolution, had all one object, which was to 
get ſomething; but thoſe who had the property to 
protect, had not all the ſame ſort of property to 
take care of; and hence naturally aroſe delay, 
and want of unity and action. 


The clergy, proprietors of land, and monied 
men drawing their revenues from the employ- 
ment of capital, had all different intereſts to a 


T certain 
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certain degree ; and the Jacobin faction divided 
them ſtill more, by making the one believe it 
might be ſaved at the expenſe of the other two. It 
is certain the two latter expected, as they expreſſed 
themſelves, that the clergy would pay for the bro- 
ken pots, and thus the ſenſation of ſelf-intereſt was 
rendered predominant; in the place of which, men 
of property ſhould all have made one common 
cauſe of it, and then they might very probably 
have made ſuch a ſtand as would have kept 
their invaders within ſome ſort of reaſonable 


bounds. 


The aſſembly decreed, that all places, ſuch as 
that of members in the ancient parliament, no- 
taries,* money-brokers, &c. &c. ſhould be re- 
imburſed in aſſignats, the prices which had, upon 
an average, been given for them; thus a whole 
phalanx of enemies were converted, if not into 
friends, at leaſt into neutral powers, by having 
their whole, or the greateſt part of their fortunes 
in a paper, that derived its whole value from the 
continuance of the revolution, and the fale of 
church lands. This was a very great ſtroke to 
the ariſtocratic party, and from that time the de- 
cline of its power became more rapid than ever, 
and the new government acquired a degree of ſo- 
lidity that ſecured it againſt all attack from its 
open enemies. 


* Conveyancing attornies, 


The 
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The Jacobins were now proof againſt every 
thing but their own ſyſtem, which carried with 
it the revolutionary principle, or in other words, 
the principle of ſelf-deſtruction ; for as it rendered 
every thing that poſſibly could be done, liable to 
be undone by violence ; and as in a violent ſtrug- 
gle, chance often determines the reſult, it was 
_ probable that ſome time or other, a party would 
ariſe who ſhould explode this principle, and with 
it Jacobiniſm. 


The remainder of the year 1790 was em- 
ployed in ſpreading aſſignats more widely, in 
aboliſhing the traces of ancient government, hu- 
miliating the king, and perſecuting the nobility in 
the provinces, moſt of whom, for fear of being 
deſtroyed, reſorted to Paris, and ſome few began 
already to leave the kingdom, and join the Prince 
of Conde, who was on the oppoſite banks of the 
Rhine, on the frontier of Alſace. | 


M. Necker had been teazed and ill treated by 
thoſe deputies, who were choſen by the aſſembly 
to inſpect the national accounts, and particularly 
by that ſame M. Camus who was ſince then de- 
livered up by Dumourier, whom he came to ar- 
reſt; ſo that being tired with writing perpetually to 
the aſſembly for more aſſignats, and of being taken 
rudely to taſk for their employment, he thought 
proper to reſign and leave the kingdom. His re- 

T 2 ſignation 
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ſignation coſt the king, whom he had ruined, 
ſome regret, but occaſioned great joy to the 
aſſembly, which he had fo greatly contributed to 
raiſe up, and the people, of whom he had ſo long 
been the idol, were not at the pains either to teſ- 
tify pleaſure or concern at his departure; though 
if there was any general emotion, it was rather 
that of ſatisfaction than of regret.* 


Thus departed the principal cauſe of all the 
troubles that had for fourteen months deſolated 
France; it is equally impoſlible to pity him, or to 
. excuſe his enemies. He had fully ſhewn by his 
conduct, that his motives for changing the form 
of government in the kingdom, were perſonal 
and not patriotic ; and they, on the other hand, 
muſt have been very ſenſible that the revolution 
had obligations to him of the moſt ſerious naturt, 
and that they would have acted only as gratitude, 


* M. Necker had a regular paſſport, but the Jacobin club, 
who wiſhed to humiliate and torment him once more, ſent or- 
ders to have him, ſtopped and ſearched at the ſmall municipality 
of Darcy-ſur-Aube, where the mob wanted to put him and his 

wife to the lantern, The ſcene was very curious. The people 
on the outſide of the inn were calling out, to the lamp-poſt, to 
the lamp- poſt; while thoſe within who were employed in ſearch- 
ing his trunks were crying out, ſtop a little, we have not yet 
found any ſuſpected papers, when we do, we ſhall let you know. 
Long live the nation ! long live liberty.! This ſcene continued 
almoſt / all night, and it was not until expreſs orders came 
fromthe aſſembly that he was allowed to proceed. 
FOE 98 dictated 
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dictated in ſhewing ſome ſort of regret, and pay- 
ing ſome honourable tribute to the father of the 
revolution. 


During the ſummer of 1790, the king had been 
permitted to ſpend the greateſt portion of his time 
at St. Cloud, a ſmall palace about ſix miles from 
Paris, where he was guarded by the national 
troops as uſual, and this contributed not a little 
to alleviate the perſonal inconveniency reſulting 
to him and his family from being priſoners; it 
likewiſe prevented the aſſembly from having oc- 
caſion to torment and inſult him ſo ſrequently as 


during his ſtay in Paris. 


In the courſe of proceeding in framing the 
conſtitution, at which a M. Target, an advocate 
of but ſmall merit in Paris, worked indefatigably, 
it was propoſed to alienate the royal domains, and 
allow the king a certain ſum as a civil liſt. The 
aſſembly defired the king to name a ſum himſelf, 
but he was for once aware of the ſhare that was 
laid, and refuſed to do it. The aſſembly then 
fixed it at twenty-four millions, or a million ſter- 
ling,* with which, had other arrangements been 


* That it was only a ſnare laid, is evident, by the future 
conduct of the aſſembly, which repeatedly, and without any 
ceremony, reduced the ſum by aſſigning payment of guards, 
taxes, and many other expenſes out of it, from all of which by 
che fixſt grant it was free. | 
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ſolid and durable, and the people happy, the king 
certainly would have found himſelf more con. 
tented than when he had an unlimited power of 
diſpoſing of all the revenues of the kingdom. 


During the operations of this year, that of re- 
imburſing ſuch perſons as had places, was one of 
the moſt advantageous to the members who had 
ruled in the aſſembly. Mirabeau, on account of his 
known abilities, and his no leſs notorious private 
character, was applied to without heſitation by 
thoſe who had protection to ſolicit; it was ſaid, 
but not proved, that the civil liſt paid him a 
large ſum monthly, and that the directors of the 
bank paid him a very large ſum, when their 
affairs were in a ſtate of liquidation.“ Though 
theſe aſſertions want proof, it is not neceſſary to 
reſult to any to be convinced that Mirabeau ac- 
cepted bribes; as from being in a ſtate of abject 


* In November 1789, bills of Mirabeau's were handed about 
to be diſcounted among money-lenders ; there were four on Le 
Fay, the bookſeller, of 4000 livres each, making in all about 
7ool. ſterling. In 1790, he bought a great part of his father's 
library, which was one of the beſt in France; he bought almoſt 
all the library of the celebrated Buffon ; and beſides that, the 
houſe of M. de Fleſſeles, who had been beheaded the firſt day 
of the revolution. He had likewiſe agents at all the ſales of 
books, or rarities at the hotel de Bullion, and muſt have laid out 
at leaſt 50,0001. ſterling, beſides his expenſes, which were not of 
the moſt economical nature, His falary was fifteen ſhillings 
per day during this period ! ! Let thoſe who admire ſuch patri- 
triots think of this. | 

| want, 
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want, he had become a wealthy man, living in 
great ſtyle, and purchaſing property of every 
fort. M. d'Andre, the Lameths, Barnave, and 
numbers of others, grew rich alſo. The Jacobin 
agents who were not in the aſſembly, imitated 
the ſame example; ſo that on all hands property 
was veering about from one fide to the other. 


Mirabeau began to be leſs decided and leſs deſ- 
perate as he grew rich; the more violent Jaco- 
bins began then to accuſe him of being a moderate 
man ; it would have been much leſs dangerous 
for him to have been accuſed of murder and rob- 
bery, and it was upon the firſt appearance of po- 
pular opinion turning againſt him, that he ex- 
claimed with his uſual commanding tone of voice, 
I know that it is but one ſtep from the capitol to the 
Tarpeian rock,* As the idle the people, who 
called themſelves the nation, and who attended 
round the hall of the aſſembly, to ſway the de- 
crees and mal-treat the members who did not vote 
as they wiſhed, began to diſlike the falling off that 
was perceivable in their favourite, it was no 
wonder if he began to think of the Tarpeian 


* So much were people of that party perſuaded by this time 
of the nature of popular favour, that Mirabeau's friends would 
tell him in jeſt that he would certainly be hanged, He is ſaid 
once to have anſwered, oui, je ſcai quil faut ou que jetoufſe | 


la revolution, ou la revolution m'etouffera, But it is not certain 
that he did ſay ſo. 
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rock, and it was no wonder if his enemies began 
to be more bold.* 


Mirabeau, whoſe penetration and audacity 
were equal, perceiving that the faction of the 
Lameths, Barnave, Petion, Robeſpierre, &c. 
were going farther than he, wiſhed, ſignified, 
without naming any names however, that he 
would, with a relentleſs ſeverity, purſue the 
factious, whoever they might be; he was taken 
ill a few days after very ſuddenly, and in a man- 
ner that induced many people to ſuſpect that he 
was poiſoned. 


The people of Paris are ſufficiently apt to 
teſtify immoderate joy at events, but here they teſ- 
tified very evident marks of anxiety and grief. At 
the end of the fourth day, Mirabeau was no more, 
and the whole of that immenſe city ſeemed to 
mourn like a family that had loſt its father ; even 
the royaliſts were ſorry, and many of them en- 

tertained 


* Marat had long been the enemy of Mirabeau; he had propo- 
ſed in his paper to hang one third of the aſſembly, and to broil 
Mirabeau on a gridion, as being the greateſt traitor amongſt 
them, It is impoſſible to conceive the various intereſts and 
plans of theſe revolutioniſts; they were all friends when it was to 


pull down any part of the old government, but that done, * 
all wiſhed each other hanged. 


+ There are many reaſons for thinking that Mirabeau was pol- 
ſoned, and though uy ſurgeons were choſen from the different 
ſections 
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tertained the belief long after, that if Mirabeau 
had lived, the revolution would have taken a 
more mild and favourable turn. 


There is not a doubt but that the king and the 
court had more confidencein Mirabeau's intentions 
and conduc, than in that of the other popular 
leaders. The aſſembly evidently loſt in energy 
and in weight with the public when this extraor- - 
dinary man was no more ; they had ſtiled him the 
coachman of the afſembly, and a few members 
excepted, all confefled his ſuperior talents for 
guiding the deliberations. The funeral of Mira- 
beau was ſuch as have ſeldom been ſeen, the 
whole aſſembly, the king's miniſters, every public 
man, and the whole of the national guard, aſ- 
ſiſted in the ceremony, at which all the inhabi- 
tants of Paris were preſent. 


It is certainly a miſtake to think that Mirabeau, 
or any other man, could have ſtemmed the tide 


ſections of Paris, and declared that he died a natural death, yet 
that by no means is any evidence; few of thoſe ſurgeons ap- 
proached the body to examine it minutely, as they themſelves 
confeſſed, and there was a mob of above one hundred thouſand 
perſons afſembled in the neighbouring ſtreets to know the reſult, 
and vowing vengeance if he was found to have been carried off 
by unfair means, Againſt whom this vengeance was meant, 
nobody knew, it was not therefore to be expected that the ſur- 


geons would venture to declare their ——— even if they had 
found marks of a violent death. 


of 
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of inſurrection and revolution which had been let 
looſe by the invaſion of power and of property. To 
the men who had let it looſe may with great pro- 
priety and truth be applied the ſublime deſcription 
given by the immortal Milton in his Paradiſe Loft: 


She open'd, but to ſhut 

Excell'd her power ; the gates wide open ſtood, 
That with extended wings a banner'd hoſt 

Under ſpread enſigns marching might paſs through 
With horſe and chariots rank'd in looſe array ; 

So wide they ſtood, and like a furnace mouth 

Caſt forth redounding ſmoke and ruddy flame, 
Before their eyes in ſudden view appear, 

The ſecrets of the hoary deep, a dark 

Illimitable ocean, without bound, 

Without dimenſion, where length, breadth, and heiglit, 
And time and place are loſt ; where eldeſt night, 
And chaos, anceſtors of nature, hold 

Eternal anarchy, amidſt the noiſe 

Of endleſs wars, and by confuſion ſtand. 


The different parties (the leaders excepted) 
began now to look around and to obſerve into 
what an immenſe ocean of anarchy they had 
launched the kingdom. Diſorder increaſed faſt, 
and the conſtitution advanced but flowly, and it 
already became pretty evident, that there would 
be ſtill greater difficulty in putting it in execution 
than in making it. The French nation, ex- 
tremely impatient, began to demand and expect 
that happineſs which had been fo often promied 
and always delayed. 


Two 
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Two methods of averting the ſtorm were uſed ; 


the one, to torment the king, and render him 


odious ; the other, to make a new ſacrifice to the 
people of Paris. 


The Jacobin club determined not to permit 
his Majeſty to go to St. Cloud this ſummer, under 
pretext of his wanting to eſcape ; and the aſſem- 
bly decreed that all goods, and in particular the 
neceſſaries of life, ſuch as wine, poultry, and 
garden-ſtuffs, which hitherto paid a very high 
duty on entering Paris, ſhould pay no duty after 
the firſt of May following. 


The king, wiſhing to paſs the Eaſter holidays 
in the country, was ſtopped by a furious mob 
after he got into his carriage ; and, after being 
detained more than an hour, and hearing every 
inſulting expreſſion applied to himſelf and the 
queen, in the preſence of an armed guard and 
Monſ. la Fayette at their head, was obliged to 
return to the palace. This ſeems to have been 


the beginning of that hard treatment by which his 


enemies forced him ſhortly after to abandon his 
capital, from a conviction, that, as he did neither 
poſſeſs their affection nor confidence, nor power 
to have himſelf reſpected, he could never fulfil 
the duties, or preſerve the dignity of a king. 
We ſhall' have occafion to ſhew that, whatever, 
or whoever, may have actually been the imme- 
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_ diate cauſe of his departure, there are many rea- 
ſons for thinking that it was rather the project of 
his enemies than of his friends. 


During the latter part of the year 1790 the. 
revolution had marched with a more peaceaþle ſtep 
than either before or after. The new maſters of 
France were occupied with conſolidating their 
fabric, and the people had been tolerably peacea- 
ble, as their patience was not quite exhauſted, for 
it had been induſtriouſly ſpread abroad that two 
years were neceſſary for a revolution, and that 
in two years the aſſembly ſhould be renewed. 


The emiſſaries of the Jacobins on their part 
had been very actively employed in ſeducing to 
their party the remainder of the regular troops 
that had continued faithful, not to their king, for 
there was no queſtion of that, but to their offi- 
cers, and to their duty as ſoldiers. They had been 
almoſt every where ſucceſsful, and it 1s ſcarcely 
worth while to mention the obſtacles they had met 
with, nor the diſturbances which they occaſioned. 
When ſo great a nation is let looſe from obe- 
dience to the laws, tumults and diſorders are the 
natural conſequence, and it is not of any parti- 
cular importance to examine them. The general 
outlines of anarchy, and the actions of the main 
actors, are all that can be traced; for every town 
in France having become an executing and delt- 

berating 
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berating government, there is no poſſibility of 
entering into any details of the particulars. The 
riot at Nancy, the diſturbances at Montauban, 
at Marſeilles and Bourdeaux, were only repe- 
titions of the ſame things that were paſling ſo 
often in Paris; for, though the circumſtances of 
time and place were different, the cauſes and the 
conſequences were the ſame. They aroſe every 
where, from the general ſpirit f inſurrection 
excited by the clubs, which were now called po- 
pular ſocieties, and they all forwarded the cauſe 
of anarchy, and the deſtruction of whatever yet 
remained of order. 


The moderate party had long endeavoured to 
eſtabliſh ſocieties to counteract that of the Jaco- 
bins; and they had held meetings at a convent of 
Fuillants, ſo that they, as well as the Jacobins, 
were named after the place of their aſſembly. 
M. La Fayette was ſome time a Fuillant, the 
Count de Clermont Tonnere, and many of thoſe 
perſons who in the beginning had been very 
active in the inſurrection; but theſe Fuillants 
were but a bad copy of a bold original: they 
conſtituted themſelves into a club in imitation of 
their rivals, but they wanted the affiliations which - | 
was the great thing in which its importance f 
conſiſted. They reaſoned calmly and coldly, and 
inſpired no intereſt any where, 'or on any occa- 
tion. Men of ſenſe were at a loſs to conceive, 

as 
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as they had patronized inſurrection, and maintained 
the perpetual rights of the people to change the 
government, what reaſon they could have for 
differing with the Jacobins; and every frank 
royaliſt owned that the Jacobin was the' more 
reſpectable and moſt conſiſtent character of the 
two. Ambition and the defire of reigning, which 
all could not do in one ſociety, was confidered 
by ſome as the cauſe; others ſaid that the Fuil- 
lants had repented ; and others again that they 
approved of the principles of the Jacobins, but 
diſapproved of their conſequences ; and certain it 
is, that the Fuillants themſelves could never give 
any ſatisfactory cauſe for their ſeceſſion from the 
mother club. 


The Jacobins deſpiſed ſuch milk and water 
rivals too much to ſet ſeriouſly about cruſhing 
them, for there was little danger from men who 
had neither been faithful to their king, nor to the 
bill of rights which they had themſelves decreed. 

Amongſt thoſe who never let paſs an occaſion 
of defending the throne, the altar, and the nobi- 
lity, there were two men particularly diſtin- 
guiſhed ; M. Abbe Maury and M. de Cazalés; 
and, perhaps, the circumſtance that is the moſt 
honourable to the Pariſians is, that during the 
whole of the two years that they remained 

amongſt them, though they had been perpetually 
| I ; blamed, 
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blamed, and ſometimes inſulted, they never re- 
ceived any ſerious injury; they even were eſteemed 
perſonally by vaſt numbers of the oppoſite party, 
while thoſe who were perpetually balancing from 
fide to fide were almoſt univerſally deſpiſed. 


In revolutions nothing 1s ſo uſeful as a decided 
character, and a firm mode of action; thoſe who 
want that, never will ſucceed, the others ſome- 
times may. Boldueſs, firmneſs, and energy Theſe 
are the qualifications for a revolutioniſt ; thoſe 
who want to cruſh revolutions, muſt to theſe 
three join a love of juſtice and of their country, and 
the victory will be decided in favour of him who 
has the firſt blow. It is impoſſible to ſucceed in 
revolting if the rulers of a country have the quali- 
ties above mentioned, where the government is 
already regularly eſtabliſned; accordingly, we 
never read in hiſtory of any revolt being effectually 


made, except under weak, undecifive, or bad 
rulers. | 


The Jacobins aninſed themſelves with ton 


the populace, and making them torment the F ail- 


lants, who were at laſt obliged to abandon their 
meetings ; and neither any party, nor the public 
cauſe, ſuffered any thing by the diſperſion of fuck 
feeble, undetermined, non-deſcript ſort of men, 
who were incapable either of inſpiring any intereſt 
or doing any ſervice to their tellow citizens. 


When 
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When the aſſembly had recovered a little from 
that ſtupid inactivity in which it remained ſeveral 
weeks, or, rather, when it had began to adopt a 
plan of action, which with Mirabeau it had en- 
tirely loſt, it turned with fury upon the clergy. 
It would have been natural to ſuppoſe that, having 
aboliſhed tythes, and reduced their .livings to the 
ſums which the greateſt enemy of the clergy could 
not regard as too great,“ it was to be conſidered 
as an affair finiſhed ; but now it began to appear 
that the perſecution of that order was in view; 
the fales of church lands went on rapidly, and the 
ancient poſſeſſors ſubmitted with more reſignation 
than could have been in ſuch a caſe expected; 


but, under the plauſible, though infidious name 


of organifing the civil ſtate of the clergy, they 
made it one condition, that all who enjoyed li- 


vings in the church, ſhould take an oath that was 


thought to be inconſiſtent with the ſupremacy of 
the Church of Rome. 


However men who had no religion might laugh 
at this, as the ſupremacy of the Roman Pontift is 
one of the tenets of the Roman Catholic faith, 
every reaſonable man, let his own perſuaſion be 
what it may, will conſider it as the moſt unex- 
ampled degree of barbarity and injuſtice to pro- 


* A biſhop had 12, ooo livres, or gool. a year; the country 
curates had col. thoſe in towns ſomething more, and other 


clergy in proportion. 
poſe 
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poſe ſuch a ſacrifice: it ſeems to be equivalent 
to the ceremony of trampling upon the croſs, 
ſubmitted to by thoſe who wiſh to trade with 
the inhabitants of Japan, and which Britiſh 
merchants have never conſented to do. It is in 
yain in ſuch caſes to remark, that to trample on 
a piece of wood is an indifferent matter, if the 
conſcience of the man who is to trample on it is 
not reconciled to the action; but the inhabitant 
of Japan only propoſes. this condition to thoſe 
who want to gain by dealing with him, he does 
not inſiſt upon any perſon either doing it or ſtarv- 
ing; for ſuch was the alternative left to the 
clergy of France—one of the moſt cruel and moſt 
unjuſt that ever was propoſed to any ſet of men. 


The conſequence of this was, that the clergy 
who had abandoned their temporal affairs to the 
tide of things, made here a poſitive ſtand and 
refuſed obedience, as the king alſo refuſed his 
ſanction to the decree. This ended, like all the 
other conteſts, by a forced ſanction being exacted 
from his Majeſty, and the decree being ordered to 
be put rigoroufly in execution. 


Greatly to the honour of the clergy of France, 

a very ſmall number took the oath required, and 

were therefore obliged to quit their livings and their 

pariſhes, and to retire upon penſions which every 
To oo rn 7 Lg 
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one, even at the time, was fully perſuaded would 
never be paid. 


M. Rabaut, a Calviniſt and writer of a hiſtory 
of this period, treats the ſcruples of the clergy 
as being merely on purpoſe to excite a ſchiſm in 
the church and confuſion in the nation ; we can- 
not, in juſtice, let this aſſertion paſs without re- 
futation. Without entering into the queſtion as 
Roman Catholics, let us enter into it as men, and 
we ſhall at once be convinced, that this oath 
muſt have appeared a matter of great importance 
to the members of the church, otherwiſe they 
would not have abandoned every thing in order 
to avoid taking it. The enemies of the clergy 
themſelves, who accuſe that body of too great 
an attachment to its temporal welfare, muſt 
allow the force of this argument in its whole ex- 
tent. As to the fact, that penury and want ſtared 
the nonjurors in the face, the circumſtance is yet 
recent, and many perſons living who remember 
that it was the general opmion at the time in 
France, that they never would be punctually paid, 
and that they ſoon would ceaſe to be paid at all. 


There was even a ſtrong reaſon for thinking, 
that to pay the nonjuring clergy would be im- 
poſſible, and this was no other, than that there 
exiſted no fund from which they could be paid, 
as the ſales of the church lands went to pay debts, 
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and the ſalaries of the officiating clergy amounted 


to more than the intereſt of the money ariſing 


from thoſe ſales.* 


If any thing -can add to theſe arguments, in 
themſelves ſufficiently concluſtve, it 1s the abſurd 
rumour ſpread abroad by the Jacobins at the 
time, that the clergy wiſhed to make a counter- 
revolution, and that they wiſhed to gain over the 


people to their fide. Now, if this was the caſe, 


the clergy ſhould have remained in their pariſhes 


where they had the means of operating upon the 


minds of the people at large, and not have con- 
demned themſelves to inactivity, and to a total in- 


capacity of doing any thing of the ſort, by aban- 


doning their functions, 


This allegation of the levelling party was exactly 
of a piece with thoſe accuſations brought againſt 
the nobility in the Jacobin club, and even in 
the aſſembly, where they were ſaid to have 
burned their own caſtles in order to excite 
counter-revolution. It is difficult to ſup- 


poſe men capable of accufing others of ſuch. 
ridiculous improbabilities, but it is altogether” 


inconceivable, that any people ſhould be ſo de- 

* The ſeizing the lands of the clergy only ſerved as a pre- 
text for creating the aſſignats, for, in fact, the nation loſt money 
by ſelling thoſe lands, and giving the clergy the ſalaries which 
they had decreed. This matter has been ſufficiently examined 
and proved by different writers at the time. 
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praved, or ſo ignorant, as to give any credit to 
ſuch aſſertions. 


The people, in many parts of France, faw 
their conſcientious curates depart with regret ; in 
others, the Jacobin emiſſaries chaſed them from 
their pariſhes with much mockery and inſult; 
but through the whole kingdom, all claſſes 
of men, from the higheſt to the loweſt, who re- 
tained any ſentiment of religion and juftice, ap- 
proved of the conduct, and lamented the lot of 
thoſe men, who, from attachment to their duty (even 
if that attachment ſhould be ſounded on miſtake) 
laid themſelves open to all the inconveniences 
of indigence and want. 


We cannot leave this ſubject without obſerving, 
that the regular plan laid ſor degrading religion, 
and by degrees aboliſhing it altogether, was a 
quite new thing in the hiſtory of mankind ; we 
have never read of one mode of faith being 
pulled down, except for the purpoſe of eſtabliſh- 
ing another: but here the plan ſeems to have been 
to deſtroy all religion, and leave the people 
without any; and if we have any doubt of its 
being then intended, we may clear that up by 
examining the conduct of the Abbe Seyeyes, of 
Petion, of Robeſpierre, &c. ſince that time. 


The firmneſs of the high clergy was ſuch in this 
caſc, that none of the biſhops could be found to or- 
| dain 


. 
* 
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dain the new intruders, and that two men who were 0 
biſhops in partibus, that is, who had no biſhop- 
rics, and were a ſort of penſioners on the Church | 
of Rome, were employed for that purpoſe. 


It is ſome conſolation to reaſonable men, what- 
ever their mode of faith may be, to think, that 
the lot of thoſe who rendered this cruel and un- | f 
juſt decree, and of the unprincipled intruders 
who occupied the place of thoſe who were thus 
diſmiſſed, has been ſtill more diſaſtrous than that 
of the men whom they had ſacrificed. Many of 0 
the intruders finiſhed by revoking the oath they had 
taken, and all of them were deſpiſed. Numbers ; 
have, on various pretexts, been put to death, or 
ſent out of the country, and not one of them has 0 
had the ſatisfaction of approving of his own 

conduct. 


From the time that this decree was rendered, 
even the appearance of unity and concord that 
had been preſerved hitherto was at an end; it 
was evident to every one, that this ſevere and 
unjuſt order tended to ſtir up diſſenſion, and did 
not, like other decrees, put any money into the 
treaſury of the nation; on the contrary, it took 
a great deal out, by the penſions that were to be 
paid to the nonjurors ; or if thoſe penſions ſhould 
ceaſe to he paid, it would be a breach of faith 
that could not but be attended with diſgrace. 
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The nation, (that is to ſay, the populace, which 
went by that name, and which actually ruled, 
though cloathed in rags and filth) conſidered it- 
ſelf as being extremely rich, and was become fo 
ceconomical and avaricious, that“ if this regula- 
tion about the clergy had offered any profit, it 
would have had many adyocates, but it offered 
none, and, of conſequence, was the moſt unpo- 


pular act the aſſembly had yet paſſed. 


During this time a diviſion manufactured itſelf 
amongſt the national guards of Paris. Santerre, a 
brewer in the Fauxbourg St. Antoine, and who 
commanded a diviſion in that quarter, had endea- 
vourcd to ſupplant La Fayette in the good graces of 
the people. This was a matter of no ſmall im- 
portance, for it was from the Fauxbourg St. An- 


* One of the king's ſervants, or carriages, could not paſs 
without the nation ſaying, that it was a pity and a ſhame 
that their blood and treaſure ſhould ſupport ſuch luxury. 
It was propoſed, that M. Bailly, the once favourite of the 
people, and itill the mayor, ſhould not be allowed: appoint- 
ments ſufficient to keep a carriage, but that he ſhould walk on 
foot. In the public papers it was propoſed to aboliſh all carriages 
in towns, and to oblige people either to walk or to go on horſe- 
back. The order of proceſſion propoſed was, that thoſe on horſes 
ſhould walk at a flow pace and follow in a ſtraight line; nobody 
but a doctor or a ſurgeon was to be permitted to trot their 
horſes in the ſtreet. We may .eafily judge, when ſuch plans 
were ſeriouſly propoſed and diſcuſſed, though not adopted, to 
what an extravagant pitch the ignorance and folly of a people 
ſtyling themſelves free was carried, 

taine, 


toine, which was peopled only with poor work- 
men, chat thoſe mobs had come that were ſo for 
midable to' the ariſtocrats, and as the reyolution 
advanced, the effeminate manners of La Fayette 
ceaſed to be ſo popular as formerly; a coarſe, 
rough brewer ſeemed more fit for the confidence 
of men, whoſe profeſſed aim was to level all dif- 
tinctions; add to this, that Santerre was the 
abler of the two, he was hearty in the cauſe 
of anarchy; whereas La Fayette was become 
moderate, and, to complete his nothingneſs, was 
a Feuillant. 


A riot, occaſioned under the pretext of de- 
ſtroying what remained of the Palace of Vin- 
cennes, which, being uninhabitable on account 
of its ruinous ſtate, had been employed for keep- 
ing ſtate priſoners, in the fame manner as the 
Baſtile, ſerved to ſhew the two parties in their 
true colours. La Fayette, the ſuperior officer, 
oppoſed himſelf to the demolition, and Santerre 
oppoſed himſelf to La Fayette, until ſeeing that 
he had only a ſmall party to ſupport him, he was 
prudent enough to give way. La Fayette re- 
turned to Paris,* and being told, that a number 
of gentlemen were in the palace of the Thuille- 
ries, (where they had actually gone, thinking 
that the mob might come there) and of gentle- 


Vincennes is but about a mile diſtant. 
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men whoſe attachment to the perſon of his ma- 
jeſty was not equivocal, he haſtened to vent his 
ſpleen upon them. The few friends that yet 
remained attached to the king were beat and 
kicked, and a few of them impriſoned, with- 
out any appearance of their having committed 
any fault. The common report was, that they 
were armed with poignards of a particular form,“ 
but that was never credited for a moment, though 
it ſerved as an opportunity for diſtinguiſhing the 
king's friends in future by the title of knights of 
the dagger, the word ariſtocrat having loſt ſome- 
thing of its force. 


It was now become a ſufficient reaſon for being 
ſuſpected and ill treated, if any one ſeemed to 


* 'The fear of poignards was ſo great about this time, that a, 
ſword cutler came to the municipality in order to declare, that he 
had orders to make a dagger, the handle of which was to be or- 
namented with faiſe diamonds ; that it was for a lady, and that, 
probably, it might be for the queen. This was a very grave 
affair. He was told to finiſh the dagger, and give notice to 
have the perſon who came for'it arreſted. All this was done in 
the moſt ſerious manner, for the poignard was no common 
weapon, it had a contrivance in the handle to receive the ſteel, 
which ſlipped back the moment the point was preſſed againſt 
any thing, and this was thought a very dangerous contrivance. 
The lady who had commanded it was a lover of the theatre, 
and was to perform on a private ſtage, a part in which ſelt- 
murder was to be perpetrated. The conſtruction of the dagger 
might have . unriddled all this, but fear is the blindeſt of all 
leaders, : | | | 


2 have 
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have a connection with a nonjuring prieſt ; and 
the king had great odium thrown upon him on 
this account. | 


The departure of the two aunts of the king, 
who were too old to conform to the new regula- 
tions in point of religion, and who went ſud- 
denly off to Rome, afforded great matter of 
complaint againſt his majeſty, who was literally 
in the fituation of the lamb in the fable, when 
accuſed by a wolf for troubling the water : it was 
the ſame thing to his accuſers, whether this un- 
fortunate prince had a good reaſon to give for his 
conduct or not, the blame was laid to him all the 
ſame, and certainly without conſidering, whether 
a king, who was accuſtomed to rule, feels more 
than another man or not, his ſituation was ſuch 
as no man that had not crimes to reproach him- 


ſelf with could have envied. 


To add to the pain which daily mortification 
muſt have occaſioned, the conſtitution, fo far as 
it was advanced, offered only a bizar jumble 
of principles and regulations, which promiſed 
nothing but more anarchy and more confuſion. 


As it was then generally believed, that the 
king was a careleſs, eaſy, and ill-informed man, 
it was ſuppoſed, that he was either ignorant of 
or indifferent to the proſpect before him ; but his 
con- 
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conduct ſince, when in priſon and alone, where 
there could be no deception, has proved, that 
he was by no means the man they thought, 
Having ſo completely cleared up this point him- 
ſelf, it would be unneceſſary to enter upon it; and 
we muſt remain convinced, that few men in his 
kingdom had ſtudied the decrees rendered by the 
aſſembly more profoundly than himſelf, nor fore- 
ſaw the evil conſequences more clearly.“ He 
begun, therefore, to be convinced, that there 
was no hope of a good iſſue to the affairs, and 
through the entreaties of his friends and ill-treat- 
ment of his enemies, was at laſt induced to en- 
deavour to make his eſcape, The circumſtances 
with which this unfortunate journey were attended 
are univerſally known, but the particular cauſes 
of it are concealed, and probably will continue 
ſo till an end is put to the preſent war, when the 
truth may perhaps come out. 


There are three opinions on the ſubject re- 
ſpecting its cauſe ; one is, that the royal family 
and the emigrants without the kingdom had 
imagined this mode of raiſing a civil war. Ano- 
ther is, that the moderate party, with La Fayette 


After the conſtitution was accepted, the king had always 
by him a copy of the whole, and it frequently fell to his lot 
to explain to the aſſembly that ſucceeded, decrees which they 
did not properly underſtand. 


gt 
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at their head, let the king go with an intention to 
ſtop him on his journey, and by getting him en- 
tirely under their power, be able thereby to tri- 
umph over the more violent Jacobins. The third 
is, that the more violent Jacobins had perſecuted 
him by hindering him from going to the country 
that ſummer, and perpetually harraſſing him with 
meſſages, on purpoſe to induce him to depart, 
with. a deſign to convert France into a republic. 


It would be waſting time uſeleſsly to attempt 
ſettling this point, becauſe the different facts on 
which the different opinions are ſupported, are 
not proved. La Fayette's enemies maintain that 
it was his plan, that he knew of their departure, 
and had determined beforehand where they were 
to be ſtopped. La Fayette had many faults, and 
was guilty of many inexcuſable pieces of cool de- 
ceit ; but without pretending to determine the 
point poſitively, we may ſafely acquit him of this 
until ſome real proof is brought againſt him, as 
it is very improbable; he run perſonally a great 
riſk, as his plan might have failed, and even the 
firſt moment of popular fury might have been 
fatal to the man who had anſwered with his life 
for the king's perſon. It is ſtill more unlikely 
that the violent Jacobins could have laid the plan, 
tor the nation was by no means ready for ſuch an 
experiment; beſides, it was impoſſible for them 
to calculate at all about its ſucceſs, as they had 
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no means of approaching his perſon to give him 
council, as none of their party guarded him, and as 
the circumſtance of the king's being abſent, would 
be the ſignal for all the royaliſts in the nation 
aſſembling round his perſon, and occaſioning a 
civil and foreign war both at once. 


Upon the whole, it ſeems moſt probable that 
this journey was the plan of the royaliſts, and that 
it failed through miſmanagement. On the morning 
of the 21ſt of June, the royal family was found to 
be miſſing from the palace of the Thuilleries, and 
Monſieur, the king's elder brother, from the palace 
of the Luxemburg. Nothing could equal the afto- 
niſhment and ſtupid ſort of wonder diſplayed by the 
Pariſians in the firſt part of that day. They had 
affected ſuch a ſovereign contempt for the king's 
underſtanding, that their pride was prodigiouſly 
mortified by an efcape, of which nobody could 
give the leaſt information. The total ignorance 
of the manner, as well as of the courſe which he 
had taken, mixed with the anxiety as to what 
might be the confequences, produced a ſtupid 
ſtate of inactivity, which was afterwards repre- 
fented as majeſtic filence and reſolution. 


The aſſembly, however, acted upon this occa- 
fion with more than their uſual moderation and 
wiſdom. The miniſters were ſent for, and it was 

detcr- 
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determined to keep things peaceable till the event 
of the eſcape ſhould become known. 


Towards evening, the people began to recover 
a little from the blow, and employed themſelves 
in effacing the name and arms of the king, and 
the word royal from all the ſign poſts and public 
buildings where it yet remained. The people were 
ſo little prepared for a republic, that the conver- 
ſation amongſt the groups in the Palais Royal, 
and round the aſſembly, run upon the propriety 
of offering the throne to the Duke of York; that, 
ſaid they, would change the dynaſty, and unite 
France to England, which would be exchanging 
the family compact with Spain, for a far better 
one with England.* Paris continued in a kind 
of ſullen but impatient filence till the fourth day, 
when news came that the king was ſtopt at Va- 
rennes, it was then that all countenances changed, 
and that the people began to vent themſelves in 
abuſive language. The chief movement ſrerned 
to be occaſioned by the pleaſure which they ex- 
pected from feeing a king, wha had outwittedthem, 
humbled and brought back a captive. 


The enemies of royalty had now another tri- 
umph, which they did not long delay turning to 


* As ſoon as any new word was employed by the members of 


the aſſembly, it was repeated perpetually in the groups. 
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advantage. The king had unequivocally ſhewr 
himſelf to be the enemy of the conſtitution ; and 
it is certain, after what had paſſed, no man who 
had common ſenſe could ever expect a happy 
iſſue to the affairs. The ſtep which the king had 
taken, was of itſelf a proof that he did not give 
his conſent to the change of government that had 
taken place ; but that there might be no doubt 
on that head, he had left a long declaration, all 
written with his own hand, in which he criticiſed 
very ſeverely, and diſapproved very decidedly of 
the plan of government. People were now con- 
vinced that the king was capable of profound 
diſſimulation, and from that day forward little 
diſcernment was neceſſary to ſee that either the 
king or the new order of things muſt fall before 
any very diſtant period. 


This flight of the royal family mu fibe allowed 
to have been contrary to many profeſſions which 
the king had made, and as ſuch blameable, but 
it muſt at the ſame time be allowed that his ene- 
mies were to be blamed in a much greater degrec. 
Long before the time of the king's flight, he had 
only acted a paſlive part; it was for the great, ma- 
jeſtic aſſembly therefore (as a king was a part of 
their conſtitution) to have rendered him its friend 
by good uſage, and by allowing him ſome degree 
of perſonal caſe and comfort; but like thoſe ſava- 
ges who amuſe themſelves in mutilating and de- 


grading 
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grading a fallen enemy, this aſſembly, which pro- 
ſeſſed virtue and philoſophy, was perpetually em- 
ployed in vexing and. humiliating the king ; all 
the democratic journaliſts, the democratic groups, 
and all the clubs in the kingdom, were employed 
in rendering the king and kingly power odious 
and contemptible, for which conduct it will be 
very difficult to aſſign a good reaſon, or to ſur- 
niſh a good excuſe. | 1 


The king, ſuppoſing him only to have beenthe firſt 
public functionary, as they affected to call him, 
ſtill he ought to have met with great reſpect and 
implicit obedience, when he did not exceed his 
powers, and the aſſembly ought to have ſet the 
firſt example of honouring and reſpecting the 
chief magiſtrate of the nation. As it ſo happened 
that the king never exceeded the authority given 
to him, it is hard to ſay whether the injuſtice or 
the imprudence of this conduct towards him was 


the greater, particularly as a ſort of reſpect, bor- 


dering upon idolatry,* was ſhewn to every other 
of the conſtituted authorities. TE 


This 


*In a new piece produced on one of the theatres, a muni- 
cipal officer was made to appear with the three - coloured echarpe 
over his ſhoulders, and the people were offended chat the ſacred 
and conſtitutional colours ſhould be degraded by decorating 
an actor on the ſtage. This happened among a people who had 
often ſeen the Saviour, and ſometimes the Creator of the world, 
repreſented by an actor on a public ſtage, and who never, du- 
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This circumſtance, which fo naturally attrads 
our attention upon the preſent occaſion, may 
perhaps juſtly be confidered as a proof that the 
reigning party of that time wiſhed to prepare the 
French people for a republic; and if they did ſo, 
it is certain the method they took was the moſt 
likely to ſucceed of any that could be adopted. 
Tie king had been allowed, as we before faid, a 
ſaſpenſive veto, which gave him a privilege more 
invidious than uſeful, and he was obliged, when 
he did ſanction a law, to do it without making 
any obſervation or requeſting any alteration. The 
power granted to all kings, and which is ſo ne- 
ceſſary to refide ſomewhere, of pardoning crimi- 
nals in particular caſes, was refuſed to this unfor- 
tunate ſovereign, upon whom all the reſponſi- 
bility and odium of executive government was 
thrown, without his being permitted to enjoy 
either the honours or the privileges that are 
equally neceflary for the governor and the go- 
verned. | | 


'The philoſophers of the revolution talked much 
much of the rights of man, and of liberty ; did 


ring the times of the moſt violent royaliſm, nor when religion 
had its greateſt power, thought there was any impropriety in re- 
preſenting kings and prieſts in the theatre. Kings and prieſts 
have often too been turned into ridicule on the ſtage, but the 
municipal officer only appeared as ſuch, without the leaſt 
attempt to expoſe him, either as an object of hatred or of 
contempt, 250 46 | 

they 
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they think then that they had a power to deprive 
their king of all his rights as an individual? They 
might claim, perhaps, with ſome appearance of 
right, the power of caſhiering him, as they ex- 
preſſed it; but they ſhould have ſaid in this caſe, 
as they ſaid on ſo many others, that though he 
was a king, he was likewiſe a man, and that no- 
thing but crimes committed by himſelf could take 
away from him any of his natural rights; as being 


a man, he ſhould therefore have got his free 


choice of being king, or refuſing to be ſo ; or at all 
events, if public good required that he ſhould ab- 
ſolutely be king, he merited every ſort of reſpect 
and good treatment as an-individual, devoted in- 


nocently and againſt his will to be the ſlave of the 
nation. | | 


If juſtice required this, policy required alſo 
that the chief magiſtrate, entruſted with the exe- 
cution of the laws, ſhould be loved and reſpected 


by thoſe who were to obey, and it was even very 


eſſential to have him execute willingly, and with 


comfort to himſelf, the duties of the office into 
which he had been placed. It did not certainly 


require any great degree of juſtice, common ſenſe, 
nor acuteneſs, to have ſeen all this, and as the 
aſſembly cannot be accuſed of wanting that laſt 
quality, it is more than probable that its real in- 
tention was to have, a republic as ſoon as the 
people ſhould fully have got over their ancient 
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prejudice' in favour of kings. This ſeems to be 


more probable, that the men who at that time 


ruled, have been very active ſince royalty was 
aboliſhed, and have never concealed their pre- 
ference to a republican form of government. 


It is beyond a doubt, that fince the aſſembly 
and the other authorities had no power to make 
the law reſpected, by ſecuring to the king that per- 
ſonal liberty which they had fo formally decreed, 
he had a right to ſeek means of abdicating the 
throne by whatever method he could ;* and this 
was the more lawful, as it had been decreed, that if 
theking abſented himſelf without leave, and did not 
return when ſummoned, he by that act abdicated 
his crown. Now by taking this decree m the 
ſenſe that the king had a right to take it, if he choſe, 
it implies fairly, that if the king thinks proper 
to abdicate, he may do ſo by going away out of 
the kingdom, or to any diſtance farther than _ 
miles, and refuſing to return. 


Such, as to the right of the matter, muſt be the 
rcaſonings of every one, but it muſt be confeſſed, 


* The king was permitted to travel to any diſtance, not ex- 
ceeting ſixty miles from the capital, or the national aſſembly, 
and this decree was previous to his being forced by the populace 
to ret turn to his palace, when he only intended going to dt. 
Cloud, ſix miles diſtant, and that under à guard of armed ci- 


tlzens. 
2 that 


we — 1 1 
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that nothing could be fo unfortunate as the diſpo- 
ſition of the king to go away, and that of the aſ- 


ſembly to force him to return, as it rendered con- 


fidence in future impoſſible to be maintained, and 
without that a king can never be uſeful in any 
free country. 


The circumſtances of the king's return are well 
known to all, we ſhall therefore paſs over them 


to the conſequences of this unfortunate journey. 


The career of the democrats was impeded, by 
this flight, although it might naturally have been 
expected to be accelerated. A momentary union 
took place between the royaliſts and the moderate 
party, who diſcovered their intereſts not to be 
very oppoſite to each other ; and even many of 
the Jacobin club, and its admirers, having been 
ſtruck with amazement and fear at the proſpect 
of a decided civil war, which they had ſo nar- 
rowly eſcaped, determined to avoid thoſe ex- 
tremes which might be the occaſion of bringing 
one on; even the ferocious Barnave was ſenſible 
ot the neceſſity of adopting meaſures of greater 
moderation in future.* Petion, Robeſpierre, and 


* Beſides Barnave, Rabaut de St. Etienne, d'Andre, Thouret, 
Chapelier, and even the Abbé Seyeyes, were for moderation; 
every body knows that it was neither from reſpect nor attachment 
to the king: that this could ariſe, it muſt, therefore, prot ably 
have been from an idea of neceſſity. 
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the Abbe Gregoire, as well as ſome other leaders 
of the Jacobin club, amongſt whom Briflot muſt 
be mentioned, and Danton, wiſhed to have em- 
braced that opportunity of depofing the king, by 
trying him and finding him guilty ; however, the 
committee appointed for examining into the affair, 
declared that the king himſelf could not be tried, 
as he was inviolable, but that the authors and 
abettors of the project ſhould be ſearched out and 
puniſhed. 


As it had been the ancient uſage in France, that 
the declaration of the king or queen were to be 
received in the courts of juſtice, but that they 
could not be interrogated, the aſſembly and the 
king both were inclined to adopt this mode ; ac- 
cordingly the king declared to a deputation that 
waited upon him for the purpoſe of receiving it, 
that having been continually inſulted in Paris, 
without any redreſs being obtained, he had heen 
under apprehenſions for the lives of himſelf and 
his family ; that his intention had been to avaid 
danger by going to Montmedy, where he meant 
to have ſtopt to learn the real diſpoſition and 
will of the nation, which he could not do as 
a priſoner in ſo turbulent a city as Paris. To this 
he added, that during the latter part of his jour- 
ney he had been convinced of the unanimity of 
the people, and their deſire to ſupport the conſti- 
tution, which he therefore would conſider as the 

na- 
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national will, but upon which he could not 
give his own opinion until it ſhould, be com- 
pleted. 


With regard to the guilt of thoſe who co-ope- 
rated in the flight, he declared with firmneſs that 
it was his own action, that no one had prompted 
him to it, that they had only obeyed, and that 


therefore no perſon could be guilty on that 
head. 


While the aſſembly was endeavouring to take 
moderate meaſures, the violent party in the 
clubs, both of the Jacobins and of another called 
the Cordeliers, where Marat and Danton were 
members, (and which was more violent than even 
that of the Jacobins) were making every effort to 
carry things to extremities. The groups in the 
Palais Royal were the ſame, and hand bills 
were circulated and poſted up, demanding the 
judgment of the king. All the men who had 
ſuffered by the firſt revolution, and were afraid 
of a ſecond, joined the moderate party ; but the 
dregs of the people were firmly attached, as 
uſual, to the cauſe of anarchy and revolt, ſo that 
there was every appearance of things being brought 
ſpeedily to a ſerious conteſt. 


Paris had been continually in a ſtate of commo- 
tion from the 2oth of June, till the middle of 


X 3 | July. 
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July, whilſt theſe queſtions had been agitated; 
and on the 17th of July, which happened to be a 
Sunday, a great crowd of people went to the al- 
tar of the fœderation, there to ſign a paper (com- 
poſed by Briſſot, as it was generally believed) 
which they called a petition, but which was a re- 
monſtrance, followed by a declaration that they 
never would ſubmit to be governed by Louis the 
Sixteenth. 


This patriotic mob of petitioners began by. 
hanging an invalid who had loſt his leg, together 
with a hair drefſer whom they found laying drunk 
or aſleep under the altar. This was done upon the 
pretence of their being ſpies (for the good populace 
pay much more regard to ſeverity than to juſtice 
in punithing) but more probably, as has ſo often 
been done fince, in order to ſtir up the ferocious 
| paſſions of the multitude, by the crime of murder 


recently committed.“ 


M. Bailly, La Fayette, and the national guards, 
were inclined to the moderate ſide, and they em- 
braced this opportunity of attacking their enemies; 
martial law was proclaimed, and they marched 
in force againſt the mob. When arrived at the 
Champ de Mars, where my were aſſembled, 


* The ſame thing was done on "I morning of the roth of 
Auguft. | 


npou 
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npon ordering the mob to diſperſe, the mayor and 
commandant were aſſailed with a volley of ſtones, 
which was returned by a diſcharge of muſketry, 
without ball, only to intimidate the aſſailants, 
but without effect: the ſhower of ſtones conti- 
nued, and was anſwered-by a ſhower of bullets. 


The mob now run off in all directions, leaving 


about a dozen dead upon the field. The ring- 


leaders all eſcaped, and diſappeared for a conſide- 
rable time; Danton, for one, had been ſeen there 


on a white horſe, and was one of the firſt to 
make his eſcape. 


The aſſembly approved completely and hear- 
tily of the conduct of Bailly and La Fayette; and 


for once the aſſembly and the municipality of Paris 


joined in one intereſt, and had one triumph over 
the promoters of diſorder. The Jacobins were 
humbled in Paris, at Birmingham, and in Swit- 
zerland, almoſt at the ſame moment ;* and 
though their fall was but for a ſhort period 
in France, it 1s to be attributed to this, that thoſe 
who cruſhed the revolt, were the ſame men who 
had formerly headed it themſelves, and who had 


* This was the ſame week with the riots occafianed at Bir- 
mingham, by the celebration of the glorious revolution, and in 
the Pays de Vaud, where it had been celebrated likewiſe, and 
where ſome of the celebrators who had circulated incendiary 
hand bills, were taken into cuſtody and carried to Berne to be 
tried, 
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been the firſt to preach up the ſacredneſs of the 
duty of inſurrection. JD 


We ſee here one of the beſt occaſions that 
the revolution has furniſhed for proving the 
falſity of the principles, and the villainy of the men 
who had themſelves led the people to revolt two 
years before, and who now fired upon them for 
practifing it, becauſe it had continued too long. 
So thought Bailly and La Fayette now, but they 
did not think ſo when Berthier and Foulon were 
maſſacred ; and ſo thought Briffot, two years 
after, when he found that inſurrection was likely 
to be turned againſt his party. It is thus that the 
leaders of different factions confider what is 
right, to confiſt in what ſaits themſelves; and in- 
ſurrection may be added to inſurrection, without 
a complaint, till it becomes inconvenient, and 
then it becomes a crime. 


If men are too blind to ſee into the manceuvres 
and villainy of ſuch practices, then we may bid 
adieu to all that inſtruction which hiſtory and ex- 
perience can give, Never was conduct more uni- 
formly ſelfiſh and villainous, than that of the 
leaders of French democracy ; we ſee them per- 
petually holding up the general good as the main 
object in view, as the great end of ſociety, and we 
as uniformly ſee them employing the multitude to 
advance their own private ends, We muſt pity 

| 3 the 
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the multitudes which they miſlead, and we muſt 
condemn -in the moſt decided and unequivocal 
terms all thoſe cruel, ſelfiſh, ambitious, and hy- 
pocritical men, who ruined their own country be- 
fore their deceit was found out, but whoſe prac- 
tices and whoſe principles, it is to be hoped, are now 
ſufficiently known, that other nations may be 
ſecure from a ſimilar error. 


The national aſſembly and the nation itſelf 


ſeemed to be frightened at the danger from which 


they had eſcaped, and it was determined to go on 
with and finiſh the whole conſtitutional act, and 
thereby ſecure the co untry from a ſimilar riſk on 
any future day. 
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CHAP. VIII. 


Retroſpect of what had been paſſing in the interior — 
Mobs, cruelties, and burning of caſtles —Induftry 
Nies when there is no ſecurity for perſons and pra- 
perty—dffairs of St. Domingo—That ifland a prey 
to the different opinions of two fattions—Contra- 
dictory decrees of the aſſembly concerning the men of 
colour, the blacks and the whites— Poverty and taut 
of commerce in France—Efforts of the Facobin emiſ- 
ſaries in other countries In England—At Liege— 
Brabant, Switzerland, Germany, and Italy—Emi-« 
gration and appearance of hoſtilities —The general 
confuſion determines the aſſembly to finiſh the confli- 
ſution, which they reſolve to do, aud then to ſe. 
parate. e 


Brrore we enter upon the concluſion of the 
conſtitutional act, it will be neceffary to turn 
back to take a view of the different manaeuvres 
that had been practiſed in the provinces of France, 
in the colonies in the Weſt Indies, and in other 
countries of Europe ; which, for the ſake of not 
interrupting the relation of what was paſſing 
. amongſt the chiefs themſelves, have been left 
behind. . 

The 
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The firſt perſecution of the prieſts and nobles had 
begun in order to procure an exemption from tythes 
and feudal rights, as the oppoſition to the crown 
had been begun to procure liberty, but tythes 
were long ago aboliſhed, and the noble, far from 
exacting obedience or money, was obliged ta 
obey, and to ſybmit to arbitrary contributions. 
A new mode muſt now be adopted of ftirring up 
the people againſt them, and this was not neg- 
lected. Stories totally void of foundation were 
ſpread every where ahout the plans and plots of 
ariſtocrats, which word was ſubſtituted for that 
of royaliſt. The dearneſs of bread was attributed 
to them, and, however improbable it might be, 
there were not wanting thouſands to give credit 
to that report. 


It has been too evident, from the reports of the 
aſſembly ever ſince the beginning of the revolu- 
tion to the preſent day, that order has never been 
eſtabliſhed in the finances, nor in the diſtribution 
of juſtice. How far the country muſt fall back 
in ſo long a period, and how great the ſhare of 
individual miſery muſt be on that account, 1s not 
difficult to conceive. As the decrees of the af- 
ſembly ſeemed calculated to render the people 
richer and more happy, and that they had, in 
fact, become poorer and more miſerable, it was 
natural to attribute it to ſome other cauſe than the 
pop ular decrees of the aſſembly. As, however, 


there 


— 
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there was no other cauſe, none could be per- 
ceived, and therefore one was imagined. The 
nobles and the clergy, who could not be ex- 
pected to be friends of a revolution by which they 
were ruined, were fixed upon as the latent cauſe 
of the public misfortunes, and this belief, like 
many others, became general, not becauſe it was 
well ſupported by facts, but, becauſe it became 
general ſeemed to need no facts to ſupport it. In 
the national aſſembly, in all the democratical 


papers and clubs, the nobles and clergy were ac- 


cuſed without any proofs, as being a matter of 
courie, and that needed none; at the ſame time, 
when any circumſtance that could be conſtrued 
untavourably for them took place, it was employed 
to angment the general fury; of this ſpecies was 
an unfortunate cxplofion of powder at the houſe 
of a member of the parliament of Beſangon whilit 
he was giving a feaſt to a number of his neigh- 
bours; it was reported immediately, that this un- 
fortunate man had blown up his houſe with de- 
ſign,* and a banditti, moſtly compoſed of pea- 
ſants in Franch-Compte, vented their revenge for 
this ſuppoſed treaſon, by actually burning and 
pillaging a number of gentlemen's country ſeats, 
not one of whom met with either protection or 


with indemnification from the governors of 


*The falſity of this was immediately after recogniſed, and 


the whole let ſleep when its fabricators began to find its effects 


too ſerious and likely to affect themſelves. | 
France; 
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France; ſrom the leaders of that happy, that 
glorious revolution, which Dr. Prieſtley and his 
friends prefer to chat of En n under which 


they obtained both. 


* f 

Though the barharities at that time exerciſed 
are now almoſt forgotten, on account of that ter- 
rible ſeries of crimes with which they have been 
followed; yet they are, nevertheleſs, good ſpeci- 
mens of democracy in its moderate moments, and 
as. it has hecome ſo faſhionable to expoſe the 
crimes and follies of kings, a few of the firſt 
eſſays of the common people may not be uſeleſs. 
They are taken from newſpapers publiſhed at 


the time, and ſome of them from reports laid 


before the national aſſembly, and they are all of 
them to be found in the Memoire de M. Lally 
Tollendal, who was himſelf a friend to liberty 
at the beginning, but who, ſooner than moſt 
others, ſaw and repented of the manner in which 
he and his colleagues in the afſembly had ſought 
after that ineſtimable * 


«In Languedoc, M. de Barras was cut to 
© pieces in the preſence of his wife, who was far 
« advanced in her pregnancy, and died with the 
« fright. k 


« At Mans, M. de Monteſſon was ſhot, after 


” 88 the murder of his father- in- law. 
Ma- 
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« Madame de Battenay was forced to give up 
ce the title deeds of her eſtates by an enraged 
4 mob, who menaced her with immediate death, 
« and held an ax over her head. 


© The title deeds of a gentleman were de- 
ce manded of his ſteward, who fefuſing to de- 
« liver them, was carried to a fire, and his feet 
e were burnt off to oblige him to give them up.” 


We almoſt think, that we are recounting the 
crucltics of the Spaniards upon the inhabitants of 
Mexico and Peru ; but no, the caſe was worſe 
ſtill. The followers of Cortez were but a ſet of 
adventuring freebooters, and had left their coun- 
try to ſeck gold at any price. The diſciples of 
modern philoſophers acted thus with their neigh- 
bours, and in their own country, not. from the 
hope of enriching themſelves with gold but from 
revenge, which is certainly a ſtill more deteſtable 
paſſion than avarice. 


Such are a few of the inſtances of popular fury 
and injuſtice which France exhibited in a great 
number of different parts during the two firſt 
years of the revolution, and which the democratic 
writers do not attempt to deny, but which, they 
aſſert, were the acts of the ariſtocrats themfelves, 
in order to bring on a counter-revolution. This 


aſſertion, though it gained credit amongſt the 
| people 
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people of Paris, it would be an inſult to the reader 


to offer to refute. * 


On account of theſe exceſſes many of the ancient 


families ſaved themſelves in Paris, and being almoſt 


deprived of revenues from their lands, the pro- 


prietors found themſelves in a ſtate little better 
than the clergy, and were induced from neceſlity, 
as well as from finding things perpetually get 
worſe, to encourage that emigration which has 
ſince been ſo fatal to their intereſts. It will he 
neceflary, farther on, to examine into this emi- 
gration, and ſhew, that it was not a meaſure 
either of loyalty or prudence, as it was at firſt 


* On the banks of the Soane, where the country is in general 
ſertile, a country attorney forged an order from the king to de- 
ſtroy gentlemen's ſeats. He aſſembled a mob of about five 
thouſand men, and, in the courſe of fix or ſeven days, above 
ſeventy gentlemen's ſeats were burned down, and the churches 
and ſmall towns were plundered. This armed mob was at laſt 
attacked. and defeated by a ſort of army raiſed by the gentlemen 
of the country with a conſiderable flaughter. Some * the 
banditti were legally tried and puniſhed. 

The miſchiefs in other parts did not ſtop, and no attempts 
were made to puniſh them. The Chevalier d'Ambli was 
taken from his houſe, dragged naked through the village, his 
hair and eye-brows were then, torn off; he was thrown 
upon a dunghill, whilſt his tormentors, like Indian ſavages, 
were dancing round. M. de Monjuſtin, who had, with twenty- 
three other gentlemen, ſigned voluntarily a declaration very 
favourable to the people, was ſuſpended for more than an hour 
over a well, while his enemies were difputing which ſort o 
death he ſhould ſuffer, 
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repreſented, nor a meaſure of blameable neglect 
and cowardice, as another party has ſince repre- 
ſented it. The emigration originated in the 
bufnings and cruelties of which we have been 
ſpeaking, and it was continued by cauſes of which 
we ſhall hereafter ſpeak. 


From thoſe injuſtices and cruelties with which 
the people begun, at a very early period of the 
revolution, the bad effect of ſuddenly overturning 
eſtabliſhed government was eaſily to be diſcovered. 
It might have been expected, that the aſſembly 
would, in conſequence, have retarded the work of 
deſtruction, and have attempted to accelerate the 
inſtitution and organization of the new govern- 
ment, but no ſuch thing was attempted ; and 
though the ſame horrors could not all the time 
continue, the deſtruction of Foreſts where the 
wood was cut and burned, the non-payment of 
rents, and a very lawleſs and pillaging manner of 
living introduced and maintained itſelf in the 
whole of France, a few provinces excepted. This 
ruined the country, and rendered its inhabitants 
more poor and miſerable than ever, while the 
towns were reduced by the expenſes of guards, 
contributions of plate, under the name of pa- 
triotic gifts, the voluntary contribution exacted by 
force of one quarter of every one's revenue, but 
above all, by the immenſe circulation of aſſignats 
ſubſtituted for ſpecie without any limit or mea- 

| ſure, 


nung _ — 98 3 "SW" — «a. a. 


* kk n . as 


ſure. This gave the inhabitants the means of 
conſuming without creating,“ and not only did 
it do ſo, but, by the variation of the price of ar- 
ticles, gave room to that moſt ruinous ſort of 
ſtock- jobbing, and fo encouraged every kind of 


perſonal extravagance. Miſery and the appearance 


of wealth increaſed at the ſame time; for though 


the prejudice againſt paper money was very ſtrong 


and very general at firſt, the people began by de- 
grees to conſider as a real value a ſign which 
procured them bread as caſily as gold had for- 
merly done; and the longer this continued the 
more did their confidence increaſe. 


* One of the greateſt evils of the aſſignats has been, that as 
they ſupplied the place of taxes, the nation has all this time 
been conſuming its capital and not its revenue. When a man 
pays a ſum to government, he expends and conſumes leſs than 
his income amounts to by that ſum, the expenſes of govern- 
ment are therefore the ſavings of individuals, and the balance 
is kept up between the productive and conſuming power of 
the nation; but when a nation contrives to ſubſtitute ſomething 
eiſe for taxes, then the conſumption of the individual is equal 
to his production, (this is only ſpeaking in a general ſenſe, 
without conſidering ſuch perſons as are getting in debt or 
hoarding up money,) and the conſumption of the nation in its 
public capacity is added to this, ſo that the total conſumption 
exceeds the total production by a ſum equal to the public ex- 
penſes. It was thus that the influx of gold ruined Spain, and 
that whatever the device may be, a ſubſtitute for taxation will 
in the end ruin any country. 
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As property was not ſecure in France, where 
there was no law; and where every ſort of value 
was repreſented by a fign that was perpetually 
varying, induſtry ſuffered greatly, and therefore 
the poverty and wretchedneſs of the country be- 
came preater than in the time of the farmers- 
general. Every article increaſed in price, and 
this to ſuch a degree, that the abolition of duties 
paid on entering Paris did not ſenſibly diminiſh 
the price of the neceſſary articles of life. For- 
merly a bottle of wine, which coſt 53d. Engliſh 
money m Paris, could be purchafed without the 
gates at the low price of 2d.; when the duty was 
taken off, it was expected that the capital would 
enjoy a great advantage in the reduction of price; 
but it was only reduced from 6d. to which it had 
riſen, to sd. as it had originally been, and was 
ſoon after augmented to 7d. | 


If the French reformers were miftaken in the 


manner of rendering the people happy by good 


laws, they were no leſs fo in the way of making 
them rich ; ſecurity and order are the baſis of 


induſtry, and induſtry of riches, without which 


there can be none. 


At the ſame time that the true ſource of riches 
in the interior of the kingdom was ſtopped, its 
reſources from foreign trade were greatly di- 


miniſhed; aſſignats did not paſs current in other 


I coun- 
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countries; fo that the courſe of exchange which 
had. formerly been in favour of France two or 
three per cent. was now eighteen or twenty per 
cent. againſt it, which is a moſt ruinous circum- 
ſtance for any country when it continues long. 
The trade with the colonies was alſo in a man- 
ner *nnihilated by the fooliſh and contradictory 
decrees hich had been rendered concerning the 
ſlaves and people of colour, or mulattoes. 


M. Briſſot, in particular, but not without the 


aid of ſome others of his Society of Friends of the 
Blacks, never loſt any opportunity of exciting 
the colonies to inſurrection ; and the revolution 
was no ſooner known of in St. Domingo, which 
is the principal of the French Weſt-India iſlands, 
than a glorious inſurrection took place, of the 


planters againſt the governor, and of the ſoldiers 
againſt their officers. This in the cauſe of liberty 
was applauded by the National Aſſembly, into 


which fix deputies from St. Domingo had been 
admitted.“ | 


As 


* The admiſſion of fix deputies was not an act of the aſſembly 
itſelf, but of the king, or his miniſter, before the meeting of 
the ſtates. Though this ſeems to be founded on equity, it does 
not, in reality, anſwer any purpoſe; for a ſmall number of 
members from a portion of an empire that is not fimilarly ſitu- 
ated with the country itſelf, only ſerves to augment diſcord, or to 
legalize oppreflion. As regulations for St. Domingo different 
from thoſe for France were neceſſary, if the fix repreſentatives 
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As in St. Domingo and the other iſlands there 
are three different clafles of men, white men, 
mulattocs, and blacks ; and the two laſt are di- 
vided again into free mulattoes and mulattoes 
who are flaves, as well as into free blacks and 
black flaves, there was an ample field for the 
operation of the rights of man; but a ſort of 
compoſition was entered into between philoſophy 
and intereſt. Mulattoes born of free parents, 
and who therefore were themſelves free, were 
conſidered as men, and admitted to enjoy all 
their rights. But no good could be expected 
from a decree that changed the old ſyſtem and 
did not conform to the new one. © All men,” ſays 
the Declaration of Rights, are born and remain 
equal in rights ;” the blacks, therefore, might 
with reaſon complain, and the wintes were 1n- 
clined to look with a very jcalous and diſcon- 
tented eye on the new power conferred on a very 
numerous body of the inhabitants of the iſland, 
and which tended to derange entirely the internal 
government. When men find their intereſt ſa- 


did not agree to ſuch regulations, it only ſerved to render the co- 
lony diſcontented; and if they did agree, it gave an appearance 
of legality to what is only founded on policy, and not in juſtice. 
Small rich colonies will always be ſubject to arbitrary laws---not, 
perhaps, unjuſt ones, nor hard ones, but depending on the will 
of the mother country. It is in vain to deceive ourſelves on this 
point, and it is unworthy of a great country to inſult a ſmall 
one, by giving it the appearance of a free government, when 
it is under an arbitrary one. 


5 crificed 
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crificed to a principle that ſeems juſt, they may 
repine a little, but till they cannot refuſe giving 
it tome degre of approbation ; but, when every 
thing is deranged by arbitrary will, as in this caſc, 
the diſcontents occaſioned are without any allay. 
The conſequence of this was, that the aſſembly 
which had paſled this decree in the month of 
May 1791, repcaled it the September following; 
thereby ſatisfying the white planters at the riſk 
of diſpleaſing and rendering deſperate the other 
inhabitants of the iflands. 


Such a foundation for civil war and diſcord 
being laid in the colomes, and fomented by the 
defeated party which had obtained the firſt decree 


in France, it is not to be wondered at, if the 


blacks and mulattoes making one common cauſe, 
have ſince deſolated that miſerable iſtand,* which 


* The inſurrections, maſfacres, and cruelties, of St. Domingo 
would make a large volume, were they to be detailed. The 
Abbe Gregoire and Brifſot were two of the moſt active inſtiga 
tors of the revolt of the negroes and mulattoes. Gregoire, who 
was a member of the aſſembly, when he heard of a terrible maſ- 
facre, in which the negroes had for their bloody ſtandard a white 
infant impaled on a ſpear, declared it was the plus beau jour de 
/a vie. This philoſophic cannibal was at ſupper when the news 
was brought, and he and his friends finiſhed the evening with 
mutual congratulations and joy on the ſucceſs of their plans. 


Human nature, whether white or black, muſt ſhudder at ſuch 
barbarity, and blame the cool inſtigators much more than the 


ſerocious people who revolted. 


13 ſeemed, 
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ſeemed, by a fatality hitherto unexampled, neither 
to partake of any of the bleſſings of freedom, nor 
of that ſecurity which an arbitrary government 
generally affords. 


The aſſembly, in repealing the law in favour 
of mulattoes, in which they gave to the colonial 
aſſemblies the rights of internal legiſlation, re- 
ferred the rights of the whites to the ſucceeding 
national aſſembly. Such conduct was neither 
firm, politically od, nor conformable to their 
own principles. The French themſelves now 
found, that, inſtead of making a general declaration 
of the rights of man, they ſhould have contented 
themſelves with declaring what were the rights of 
Frenchmen ; or, as they were vain enough to 
give the general declaration, they ſhould have 
maintained it in its full force, and, as far as re- 
ſpected French dominions, have eſtabliſhed and 
protected it. | | 


The trade to the colonies was the chief foreign 
trade of France, it was computed to have given 
ſupport to ſeveral millions of people; and therefore 
the internal miſeries of that country were greatly 
increaſed by the colonial diſturbances, 


| Whill the Jacobin faction had thus deſtroyed 
government and law, and while the capital and 


fources of wealth and induſtry were every day 
iminiſhing 


diminiſhing under their government, they had 
not been inactive in endeavouring to induce other 
nations to follow their example. 


The leaders of the violent party, and thoſe of 
the more moderate, however much they differed 


with reſpect to regulations in which they were 


perſonally concerned, agreed all nearly in their 
views with reſpect to other countries, As they 
imagined that people were free in proportion as 
government was feeble, they well knew, that 
France by acquiring liberty loſt a great deal of 
that vigour which the other governments of 
Europe poſſeſs. The general opinion, therefore, 
of the reformers at the firſt outſet was, to eſta- 
bliſh the ſame ſyſtem all over Europe. The 
violent democrats and the moderates had at firſt 
taken America for a model ; but it had been ar- 
cued, that if the Thirteen United States were upon 
the ſame continent with European kingdoms, their 
government would be found unequal to the taſk 
of. protection from its enemies: they had all, 

therefore, originally formed one plan as to the 
neighbours of France, and their quarrels amongſt 
themſelves did not alter their opinion in this reſpect. 
There are numberleſs proofs of this, but the chief 
one is foundedon the rightsof man which was drawn 
up by Mounier, La Fayette, and the moderates. 


This declaration of rights is evidently worded as 
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if they were legiſlating for the human race, and 
not for their own country alone. 


The ſame moderate party was preſent, when 
the ridiculous embaſſy of the repreſentatives of 
all the nations of the world appeared at the bar 
a year after, and when titles of nobility were 
aboliſhed; and it was the principles of the mo- 
derate party that were truſted to for the conver. 
ſion of mankind. 2 


Thomas Paine was the agent in England of the 
moderate party, and conſidered La Fayette as his 
patron and protector in Paris; yet La Fayette and 
his party pretended to be attached to a monarchical 
form of government, which clearly proves that, 
though they differed from Petion and Robeſpierre 
in point of the application of principles, they did 
not differ much in the principles themſelves. 


Beſore other nations were fairly aware of what 
was meant by the French reformers, agents were 
ſent into different countries; and theſe agents 
were known by the name of the Propagande, 
which implies perfectly the intention of propar 
gating their opinions. 


Philoſophy and good-will to men were the 
avowed principles of the members of the Propa- 
gande, but it was unfortunate for theſe miſſiona- 

ries, 
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ries, that they had not more 1 or more 
addreſs. 


Thoſe who preach philanthropy and humanity 
are naturally to be expected to do it with ſome 
degree of meekneſs and patience, to offer their 
good advice, and to pity thoſe who are too igno- 
rant or wilful to follow their precepts ; but as the 
Jacobin Propagande purſued another — it is 
clear they had another intention. . 


It is very true that the laws of this nation are 
ſuch, that men dare not openly revolt; and it is 
equally true, that thoſe who favour the French 
ſyſtem conſider nothing ſhort of open treaſon and 
rebellion as a proof of treaſonable and rebellious 
practices; ſo that, until the miſchief is done, 
they will not allow that it is intended. 


Moſt people in England who are well diſpoſed, 
and with to ſupport the preſent conſtitution, are 
inclined to believe that efforts have been making 
ever ſince the year 1790 to create diſorder by an 
imitation of the French revolution. As for thoſe 
who keep up the clamours about liberty and re- 
form, THEY Know that ſuch manœuvres havo 
exiſted ; they know that the law of England is in 
criminal matters ſo attentive to the rights of indi- 
viduals, that in all caſes where there is not a di- 
rect crime proved, no puniſhment follows; and 

| that 
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that it is very difficult to apply the law to a new 
ſpecies of an attack made upon the peace of the 
community at large, and which can be carried 
on under the appearance of patriotifm and good 


intention. 


Of theſe manceuvres in England we ſhall ſay 
more hereafter, but as far as they relate directly 
to the French, it is a ſufficient proof of their 
exiſtence, that at Paris the club publicly boaſted 
of propagating its principles in all nations. That 
the name of the Propagande was given to its emiſ- 
ſaries by the club itſelf, and that correſpondences 
in a fraternal way were actually commenced be 
tween ſome Engliſh ſocieties and the French club.“ 


I a number of circumſtances have concurred 
to prevent the flame of reform from breaking 


* The aſſembly was as deſirous of foreign importance and 
fame as the clubs. A poſtmaſter's ſon at Louvain, of the name 
of Wolfe, whoſe intellects were deranged, had for many years 
imagined himſelf to be a prince; as his madneſs was harmleſs, his 
friends did not confine him, and he uſed to ſign his name the 
Prince de Wolfe, and to wear ſtars and ribands of different orders. 
Fhisprince wrote a letter to the aſſembly, teſtifying his admiration 
of the wiſdom and philoſophy of their decrees, and promiſing to 


imitate ſo great and good an example in his own territories, The 
letter was received and read with enthuſiaſm in the aſſembly, 


and the preſident was ordered to write an anſwer to the Prince, 
de Wolfe. One would be apt to think, the ignorance of the 


twelfth century was returned, when the geography of Brabant 


was unknown in France, 


forth, 
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forth, in | al its Parifian ſplendor, in England, 
that is no proof that it was not attempted, al- 
though its not having ſucceeded is the only argu- 
ment that is offered by thoſe who deny its exiſ- 
tence, while there are, on the other fide of the 
queſtion, numerous and incontrovertible facts, 
which convince us that great numbers of perſons 
admired, or affected to admire, the French revo- 
lution ; and as the firſt way to bring on revolu- 
tion is to excite diſcontent with the preſent ſtate 
of things, the celebration of French liberty and 
inſurrection was the natural beginning of revolu- 
tion in England, 


We firſt admire, then love, and then embrace. 


The celebration of French liberty, which was 
called French emancipation and happineſs, ſeemed 
to the unſuſpecting as an act merely occaſioned 
by a benevolent principle; and there exiſted no 
law to prevent ſuch celebrations, although it was 
clear, that men who in this manner approved of 
the revolution of France, were actually holding 
up all the exceſſes and extravagances of that re- 
volution to our admiration ; it tended directly to 
make the common people in England diſcontented 
with their fituation, by artfully repreſenting 
France as the freeſt country in the world ; and 
whatever the theory of the French revolution 
might be, it led the ignorant to-conceive, that 
mur- 
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murder, maſſacreè, and deſtruction of all diſtindtion 
and order in ſociety, were the methods of ob- 
taining the happy ſyſtem which they were em- 
ployed i in celebrating, 


The friends of the Prench fyftem had, at the 
beginning, motives to ſupport it, which they have 
not now, and they had arguments in its favour 
which they can never. have again. The principles 
of the revolutioniſts had not been tried, and 
therefore its admirers might imagine that they 
could be reduced to practice; they did not, 
then, perhaps, know, that the revolution would 
deſtroy its own founders, nor had experience 
then proved what it has done ſo completely fince, 
that wherever revolt againſt the ruling powers is 
admitted as a fundamental law, it muſt deſiroy 
every other law, and that the real term of the 
French revolution will only be when this prin- 
ciple ſhall be completely exploded, and when 
thoſe clubs which, though ſelf-crcated, interfere 
in executive government; ſhall be confidered as 
inimical to the real liberties of mankind. 


The democratic exertions of the Propagande, 
when the revolution was in its infancy, when the 
theory was promulgated with oftentation, but 
before experiment had ſealed its condemnation, 
were as ſucceſsful as they were energetic; and if 
the revolutioniſts had been able to preſerve even 


the 
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the appearance of liberty and happineſs, without 
really enjoying them, there would not probably 
be at this time any kingdom in Europe which 
would not have followed their example. 


The inſular ſituation of England, its language, 
and the peculiar advantage long enjoyed by its 
inhabitants, of living under a free government, 
and of comprehending better than moſt other na- 
tions in what freedom conſiſts; together with the 
ipirit of mederation which, upon almoſt all oc- 
caſions, they have ſhewn, protected us againſt ſo 
violent and metaphyſical a reform as our Gallic 
neighbours wiſhed to introduce amongſt us; but 
other countries, that were not ſo well ſecured 
from the attacks of their fraternity and philoſophy, 
ſoon felt the effects of a ſyſtem which offered 


plunder to the needy, equality to the vain, and 
promiſed liberty to all.“ 


Liege, governed by-an eccleſiaſtical prince, had 


revolted againſt its biſhop, in imitation of the 
French, and mutual congratulations had paſſed 
between the chicts of the parties; and if the prin- 
cipality of Liege had not formed a part of the 
German empire, it is very probable that the re- 


* It is ſtrange enough, that in the French language there 1s 
ao word for freedom---liberty and freedom are not abſolutely 
ſynonimous terms in Engliſh. 


volutioniſts 
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volutioniſts would have continued to be an imi- 
tation of France, which was profeſſedly taken as 
a model. The emperor's interference put an end 
to this revolt, and thereby prevented ſimilar acts 
of violence to thoſe to which the territory of 
Avignon has fince been a prey. 


A revolt in Flanders and Brabant was excited 
at the ſame time, but that taking a bad turn, 
did not meet with the full approbation of the 
French. Religion was not baniſhed from the 
Flemiſh provinces as it was from France, and the 
conteſt was not abſolutely for the deſtruction of 
order and property, but was directed againſt the 
houſe of Auſtria, When the power of the em- 
peror over theſe fertile provinces was deſtroyed, 
the parties who had hitherto been united quar- 
relled amongſt themſelves, and the democratic 
party ſunk in the ſtruggle. The Flemiſh and 
Brabanters were then treated by the French as 
undeſerving of liberty, and thoſe who were exiled 
from it received from one of the French clubs the 
following letter of condolence upon the event of 
the revolt, and of congratulation as to their in- 
tentions, with a ſort of hint, that if there ſhould 
arrive a better occaſion, they might expect ſome 
aſſiſtance. 'The letter runs thus : 


„Gen- 
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* Gentlemen, 


«© You know how to appreciate liberty, you 
« wiſh for it, but unfortunate events have hin- 
« dered you from conquering it. The friends of 
ce the French conſtitution“ embrace the whole world 
ce in their ſyſtem of philanthropy, and it is on that 
« principle that they hope, that you will, Gen- 
«. tlemen, on returning to your country, ſow the 
«« ſeeds of OUR BENEFICENT PROJECTS, that they 
may produce a plentiful harveſt.” 


This letter, ſigned Rochambeau, prefident of 
the club of Maubeuge, in the month of Sep- 
tember, 1791, ſhews plainly enough the diſpoſi- 
tion of the clubs with reſpe& to Brabant and 
Flanders, as well as their pretenſions to the cha- 
racter of being the ene of the whole 
human race. 


Switzerland, which has the misfortune of being 
contiguous to France, was worked upon in the 
ſame way. 


Mirabeau had inſtituted at Paris, in conjunction 
with ſeveral Swiſs malcontents, a club, called The 
Friends of Swiſs Liberty, which club carried 
on its correſpondences with its partiſans in Swit- 
zerland, and was ſo far patroniſed by the national 


* Which did not till long after exift, 6 
| aſſembly, 
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aſſembly, that a deputation from the club was rc. 
ceived at its bar, as if this club had been a legal 
body. The Swiſs magiſtrates, however, remon- 
firated againſt this; without any attention being 
paid to their complaints. 


Papers had been diſtributed in great numbers 
in Switzerland amongſt the country people in all 
the ariſtocratic cantons, informing them of the 
grievances they laboured under. Whether the 
villany, the impudence, or the imprudence of 
this conduct, were the greater, would be difficult 
to ſay, but the fact is certain. 


A M. de Perigny was arreſted in the Pays de 
Vaud for diſperſing ſeditious pamphlets, which 
plainly excited the peaſants to rebellion, and the 
courts of juſtice in Berne, where the fact was 
proved, were ſo well convinced that if they pu- 


nithed this man as the law directed by impriſon- 


ment, they would offend the French nation, that 
they did not venture to do ſo, but were obliged 
to ſatisfy themſelves with baniſhing hun from 
Switzerland. This fame M. de Perigny was a 
Frenchman, and not a Swiſs, therefore he could 
not allege that patriotiſm was his motive, as 
moſt of the Propagande gentlemen do. He was 
active in exciting the peaſants of Lower Valais 
to inſurrection, where he alſo eſcaped without 
puniſhment. 


Mira · 
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ture, who were, as already has been ſaid, refugees 
from Geneva, worked hard fo create a revolution 


as reigned in France after the 10th of Auguſt, 
1792. This revolution was to be commenced 
when a ſignal was given, by ſinging the revo- 
lutionary air of ga ira, under the windows of the 
magiſtrates, in which the patriotic with, of ſeeing 
all the ariſtocrats hanged, was rendered more com- 
plete, by wiſhing that all the 6urgeſſes might ſhare 
the ſame fate.“ The inſurgents, not finding 
themſelves ſupported by the French peaſants in 
the neighbouring Pays de Gex as they expected, 
diſperſed after a few days of trouble and con- 
fuſion. ; 


That all theſe movements originated in Paris 
is clear from the circumſtance, that the journaliſts 


this attempt to revolt, as well as all the other 
inſurrections that happene@ in different places, 
and declared, that Geneva would very ſoon, like 
Avignon, beg to be 3 in the French 
empire. 


The Geneveſe, far from begging to be incor- 
porated, took the alarm, and begged to be ex- 


* Tous les ariſtocrats à la n. 
Et tous les bourgeois aufli 


2 5 cuſed,. 


Mirabeau and his fellow-labourers in litera< 


there upon principles of pure democracy, ſuch _ 


who were devoted to the Jacobin club celebrated 
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uſed, ſo that from that time the revolt was ſtifled, 
and the government of Geneva rather gained 
ſtrength by this abortive attempt. 


The revolution of the 14th of July was celebra- 
ted in the Pays de Vaud with ſomewhat more 
eclat than at Birmingham, and was attended with 
a plot to give up that country, and even Geneva, 
and a part of Savoy, to the French, as Avignon 
had been given up. This conſpiracy was carried 
on by the patriotic clubs in that country, which 
correſponded with the patriotic clubs in France; 
the ringleaders were arreſted, bat the fenate of 
Berne was afraid to puniſh manceuvres, in which 
the democratic leaders of ſo powerful a neighbour- 
ing nation bore the cluef part. | 


Even M. Necker was enraged at the attempts 
made to ruin the peace of his country, and com- 
plains that thoſe little ſtates had the weakneſs 10 
think themſelves happy till the French revolutioniſts 
fent their emiſfaries amongſt them. 


Such were the efforts of the French chubs 
amongſt their neighhours. It was impoſſible to 
do the ſame things in what is called High Ger- 
many, but at Mentz and Frankfort there were 
clubs, and at Vienna and Berlin emiſſarics, who 
did all that they durſt venture in propagating their 
levelling ſyſtem. | 

In : During 


33 
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During all this time, the emigration from the 
interior of France had been going on. Fear had 
ſent off many of the proprietors of lands, and the 
inſubordination in the army had ſent away a great 
number of the military officers. The clergy, too, 


had begun to fly from perſecution and their na- 


tive land; ſo that in proportion as the revolution 
advanced, the two obnoxious orders quitted 
France; and one of the things that vexed the ge- 
neral bulk of the people moſt, and excited the 
greateſt diſquiet and anxiety with reſpect to the 
event of the revolution was, that though the no- 
bility and clergy now exiſted no more within the 
kingdom, miſery and diſcontent increafed at a ra- 
pid rate. The burgeſſes and the low people * begun 
now to eye each other with jealouſy, and to ſuſpect 
that the exiſtence of the privileged orders had not 
been the only cauſe of former grievances. 


In entering upon the famous ſubject of emigra- 
tion, reſpecting which all Europe is ſo much divid- 
ed in opinion, and for which the emigrants are ſo 
much blamed, it will be proper to examine with 
ſome degree of attention into the cauſes which firſt 
led the proprietors of land in France to abandon 
their property, and royaliſts to abandon their 
king. Ee 


Les bourgeois et le bas peuple ou le petit peuple. 
22 e 
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It is always a difficult, and often an uſeleſs taſk 
to plead the cauſe of the unſucceſsful ; but let not 
thoſe to whom fortune has been more favourable, 
judge with too great rigour the motives of the 
unfortunate emigrants. We truſt, that though 
they have been miſtaken, they have not been 
guilty, and we ſhall ſee that even their miſtake in 
emigrating was a vety natural one. | 


No body fo heartily laments the emigration as 
the emigrants themſelves do ; they are now per- 
ſectly ſatisfied that it might have been better to 
have ſtaid in the country, and in this every one 
will agree; but it by no means follows,” that 
though it has had an unfortunate iſſue, the origin 
was either wicked or foohſh. 


To thoſe who accuſe the eraigrants of having 
abandoned their king, and thereby having ſhewn 
that they were not ſteady royaliſts, it will be fair 
to put the queſtion, whether they think thoſe 
ſame emigrants were indifferent as to the loſs of 
their lands and property ? when thoſe men aban- 
doned their king, they likewiſe abandoned their 
all; their feelings as proprietors cannot be 
doubted, and it will readily be believed that 
they did not mean to loſe the property that they 
abandoned. Finding, then, that thoſe men did 
' abandon, by leaving France, property which they 
did not mean to loſe, it is but fair to grant that 
they 
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they might have abandoned 2 ee _ 
intention'of hiking | his cauſe. 
But we may go much farther, and prove that the 
emigrants abandoned their lands with an intention 
of preſerving them, and their king with the inten- 
tion of ſupporting him; and that they are no: 
more blameable for the unfortunate fate of their 


maſter, than they are for the decree that alienates 
their eſtates. | 


We have ſeen how on the 14th of July and the 
following days, France became a ſort of camp, 
and ſhortly after how all the cities and towns were 
filled with clubs, and adminiſtrative bodies, who 
were all regulated by popular afſemblies. 


We have ſcen how inſtantaneouſly: this change 
was operated, as well as the direction which it 
took. The nobles not only were deprived of all 
importance, and of all means of conſulting toge- 
ther, but they were ſuſpected, perſecuted, and 
oppreſſed, . ſo that there was no poſſibility for 
them to make any effort in their own favour, 


Although the perſonal danger to the nobles was 
full as great, and even perhaps greater during the 
firſt year of the revolution than afterwards, yet 
the emigration did not begin then ; for though 
perſonal danger might operate on ſome indivi- 

2 3 duals, 
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duals, it by no means appears to have been the 
principal cauſe of emigration, whigh only became 
great in proportion as all _ of — peace 
and order was loſt. 


The uniform ſyſtem of perſecution towards the 
ancient proprietors, and the gradual incroach- 
ments upon their rights and titles, together with 
the ſyſtem of equality which was openly pro- 
claimed by the journaliſts, left no hope of juſtice 
but from an appeal to force ; and any thing of the 
fort in the interior of the kingdom was, as we 
plainly perceive, abſolutely impoſſible, 


It may be very natural for praprietors in other 

countries to laok with a fort of contempt on men 
who they ſuppoſe abandoned their king, their 
country, and their eſtates, through fear; but if 
ſuch perſons will examine the matter, they will 
find that fear of perſonal ſafety was not ſo much 
the cauſe, as a canſciauſneſs of the impoſhbility 
of making any effort in a country where the re- 
union of a dozen of proprietors was confidered as 
a dangerous plot, and where, therefore, any co- 
operation in a general cauſe was impoſhble, 


The conduct of the king, too, had left the no- 
bility without hope; they ſaw virtue and good 
intention in all he did, but they ſaw that nothing 


but coneeffion added to conceſſion were to be ex- 
peaed 
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peed from a king, who, together with his fa- 
mily, were under the perpetual danger of being 
maſſacred by the mob, in caſe of any reſiſtance to 
the decrees of the aſſembly. If we muſt be per- 
mitted to call things by their real names, Louis 
XVI. was not now a king; he was à priſoner, 
and the paſſive inſtrument of the Jacobin club, 
which governed the aſſembly, to whom the king 
was no more than the great ſeal of England is 
to the Chancellor ; an inſtrument that gives for- 
mality to — and nothing more. 


The activity of the French nation is well 
enough known to every one, and though the 
court was ſtupidly inactive, the whole of the pro- 
prietors in the kingdom were not; they had con- 
ſidered very ſeriouſly, whether by force, by con- 
ceſſion, or by firmneſs, they could protect them- 
ſelves, and, as the hiſtory of the revolution plainly 
ſhews, they found them all equally uſeleſs. The 
king, their maſter, was a priſoner, and all power 
was in the hands of the members of the clubs, 
who were indefatigable in purſuing, denounc- 
ing, and perſecuting the proprietors throughout 
the whole kingdom, | 


The Count d'Artois had emigrated in the be- 
ginning, with all his family, as we have already 
ſaid, as well as the Prince of Conde. A ſmall 
number of nobles attached to their perſons, from 

| Z 4 various 
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various motives, had followed, and this inſpired. 


into the unfortunate and proſcribed nobility within 
the kingdom, an idea, that as they could not find 
any means of making a ſtand, and of propoſing 
conditions to their oppreſſors whilſt they remained 
where they were, they might ſucceed better were 
they to rally around the unfortunate princes of 
the houſe of Bourbon, who were in a land where 
men were permitted the liberty of aſſembling and 
_ conſulting for their mutual intereſt andſafety. 


Thus the emigration begun underthe conviction, 
that whilſt they remained in the 1nterior of France, 
the nobles could do nothing but ſubmit to every in- 
juſtice and every indignity ; and that were they to 
re-unite in another country, they might have 
ſome chance of treating with their oppreſſors: 


it is not therefore fair to attribute to folly or ill 


intention a meaſure which, however unfortunate 
it may have been, did at the time that it was 
adopted offer a better proſpect than any exertion 
that could be made whilſt they remained in the 
kingdom, 


Unfortunate as the emigrants are, have thoſe pro- 
prietors that remained been more happy? or had they 
all remained, is it certain that they would have been 
better? nay, is it probable? No; the revolution was 
begun, and was determined upon. The aſſignats 
were neceſſary to ſupport the revolution, and the 


3 lands 
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lands of the clergy were an inſufficient pledge for 
their payment. The crown lands and the appan- 
nage of the princes were likewiſe inſufficient, and 
it was perfectly evident that the ſoil of France 
alone could anſwer as ſecurity for a ſpecies of mo- 
ney which had no intrinſic value, and which was, 
employed with unexampled profuſion. 


The nobles had but two things to riſk, a gene- 
ral proſcription of their property in caſe of their 
emigration, or a continued ſyſtem of attacking 
their lives and properties individually if they re- 
mained. If an imprudence was committed, it was 
only in chuſing the former rather than the latter. 
Many perſons will no doubt ſay, that if the whole 
body of the nobles had remained within the king- 
dom, it would have prevented the ſeizing of their 
property. This is poſſible, and it would be ab- 
ſurd to attempt proving the contrary ; but it muſt 
be allowed, that though we admit the poflibility, 
the probability is liable to be greatly queſtioned. 
The nobles compoſed but a ſmall portion of the 
kingdom, and they were all in it when ſo many 
caſtles were burned, when the peaſants cut down 
their woods, and perſecuted them in every way that 

ſuited their intereſt or their inclination, 1o that it 
is difficult to ſee by what means men reduced 
to this ſituation could have protected themſelves. 
One claſs of proprietors, the monied men, who, 
on account of their democracy and their pecu- 


niary 
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niary reſources, might have expected good treat- 


ment, did not emigrate, and they have been 


little better treated than the nobles that remained; 
there does not therefore appear to be any great rea- 


ſon ſor imputing to the emigration alone the miſ. 


fortunes of the emigrants. 


But when all is confidered, we muſt allow that 


as the revolution has taken ſuch a violent turn, 
and that the Jacobins never thewed at any time a 
diſpoſition to accommodate matters, it would be 
highly unfair to lay to the account of the emigra- 
tion the violence and injuſtice of that terrible fac- 
tion, and even if we do, what is the conclufion ? 
Why, that the proprietors who emigrated were 
timid and unfortunate, and that the Jacobins 
were audacious and unjuſt. 


That thoſe who began the emigration had no 
hoſtile intentions to their country, is probable ; 
but even if they did with to appeal to arms for the 
preſervation of their rights, that was only doing 
what thoſe who cenſure them ſay they ought to 
have done in the heart of the country ; for nobody 
has gone fo far as to ſay that they ought to have 
tamely ſubmitted to robbery, and far lefs has any 
one ventured to deny the exiſtence of the rob- 


bery.* The 


The difference between the n and 3 my 
tories of the revolution, does not conſiſt ſo much in a difference 
| with 
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he firſt year of the aſſemblage of nobles beyond 
the limits of their country, had been ſpent in plea- 
ſures and expenſes, for which they have very juſtly 
been reproached; but we muſt admit, that in charg · 
ing them with levity and folly on that account, 
we muſt acquit them of the charge of bad inten- 
tion, They appcar to have truſted that the re- 
volution was too violent in its principles, and too 
ul combined to laſt long; and many of them 
ſeem to have emigrated with an intention of wait- , 
ing, for the moment when, tired out with its ex- / 
ceſſes and miſeries, the nation ſhould become 
more juſt and reaſonable, or, when the conſtitu- 
tion being finiſhed, ſecurity for property and per- 
ſons might be expected. It 1s not to our purpoſe 
to give a hiſtory of the conduct of the emigrants. 
when out of their country, but the firſt cauſes of 
that emigration are ſo intimately connected with 
the Jacobin conduct, that it would have been im- 
proper, if not impoſſible, not to enter into an 
examination of it. 


The aſſembling of the mal-content proprietors 
near the frontiers excited great alarm and unea- 
1 in France; and long before there was the 


with regard to actions 3 as the ſuppaſed motives of 
the actors. The democrats, to a man, allow the perſecution of 
the nobles, . but then it was upon the good grounds. of a Moon 
of their countes revolutionary 1 inen dans. 


leaſt 
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leaſt appearance of any hoſtile attempt, the alarm 
was general, and fear magnified the reports ſpread 
abroad, without foundation of a formidable in- 
vaſion. 


France being covered with armed men, the an- 
cient regiments were of little uſe in the country ; 
it was therefore propoſed by the aſſembly to take 
ſome ſteps to prevent invaſion, by forming camps 
upon the frontiers. M. Duportail, a friend of La 
Fayette's, who was war miniſter, being called to 
the bar, explained to the aſſembly, that though 
it might be very prudent, and perhaps neceſſary 
to augment the garriſons in the frontier towns, 
yet that as no movements of a hoſtile nature 
exiſted amongſt neighbouring nations, it would 
be imprudent to eſabliſi camps; that ſuch a thing 
would be, as it always had been, conſidered as a 
hoſtile meaſure, and would furniſh the enemies of 
France with a good pretext for making hoſtile 
preparations. This is a proof that the fears of the 
aſſembly, and its accuſation againſt the Emperor 
as being the firſt to menace war, were 1ll found- 
ed, for the arguments of Duportail, who never 
was a popular man, were ſo far confidered as 


good, that the meaſure of eſtabliſhing comms was 
for t that time given up. | 


The anxicty and uneafineſs with which the emi- 
gration was attended from the firſt beginning, was 


a proof 
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a proof that the democraiic party conceived that, 
danger would ultimately atiſe from its little regard 
to juſtice, and ſrom the deſpair which its conduct 
inſpired to the party oppreſſed. Injuſtice 1s per- 
petually attended with fear and ſuſpicion; and 
ſurely, though this truth has always been allowed, 
it never was before exemplified upon ſo large a 
ſcale as in the preſent inſtance. 


Amongſt the feudal rights which had been abo- 

liſhed, were ſeveral in Alſace, belonging to Ger- 
man princes, (as being formerly a part of the Ger- 
man empire.) The haughty reformers had treated 
theſe foreign princes with as little ceremony as 
they did the ſubjects of France, and to all re- 
monſtrances made on this occaſion, they had 
never given but either an _ evaſive or inſolent 
anſwer. 


Perhaps the emigrating nobility conceived hopes, 
that as their cauſe was a common one with that 
of many of the German princes themſelves, they 
might expect the more readily ſupport ; and it is 
alſo not improbable that the levelling faction in 
France ſound its fears augmented from the ſame 
reaſon ; but certain it is, that it was a general 
opinion in France ſo early as the month of Auguſt, 
1791, that a war with the empire would take 
place, and it is equally certain, that at that 
time the Emperor had not even. the complement 
| of 
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of troops that by the treaty of peace he was al- 
"ONES to have on the German ſrontiers. 


Things were in this ſtate of inquietude as to 
foreign nations, and of anarchy and miſery at 
home, when the moderate party got the better of 
the enragees, as they were called, or ontrageous 
republicans, by the fufiliad of the petitioners in 
the Champs de Mars, and when the general im- 
patience called out for a conſtitution, and the re- 
turn of peace and order. 


The concluſion of the conſtitution was there- 
fore reſolved upon, and its reviſion, the proper 
arrangement of the decrees, and the addition of 
ſuch as were yet wanting to render it complete, 
were haſtened by every means that could be 
thought of. 


Many people imagined that the impatience 
and haſte of the aſſembly on this occaſion 
aroſe. from being ſenſible of the critical ſituatidn 
in which they were. The patience of the people 
was exhauſted; an enemy, it was thought, 
menaced on the frontiers, and there were innu- 
merable enemies within ; the king too had ſhewn 
in an unequivocal manner his diſapprobation of 
what the aſſembly had done; the laws were with- 
out force, the finances in diſorder, and no taxes 
were collected; fo that without a change that 

I | might 
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might give hope of a ſpeedy end to thoſe nu- 
merous evils, there was an impoſſibility of going 
on at all. It is generally believed that the aſſembly 
was very ſenſible of this impoſſibility, and knew 
that the approach of winter would be fatal to 
their authority and to the conſtitution itſelf, if it 
were not ſpeedily completed. 


It was now that the talents of the deputies and 
the conſtitution itſelf were to be put to a trial; 
they had the difficult taſk to perform of making 
one whole of their work, and of giving ſome ſoli- 
dity and durability to a ſyſtem, of which one of 
the leading principles was, that it ought to bave 
no aſſured ſtability, nor any fixed duration. 


A complete criticiſm on this conſtitution would 
require a whole volume to itſelf, therefore would 
be inconſiſtent with our plan; but it is neceſſary 
to enter a little into it, becauſe the manner in 
which it is drawn up is remarkably favourable to 
the Jacobin ſocieties. 


When any two principles are placed in oppoſition 
to cach other, the weaker is ſure to. ſink under 
the ſtronger, whatever the juſtice of the caſe 
may be; and if any legiſlature, in laying 
down conſtitutional principles, or in a code of 
laws, falls into the error of inſerting principles or 
rules which are oppoſite in their nature to each 

other; 
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other, that which favours the views of the people 


to be governed the moſt, will occafion the other 
to be ſet aſide. | 


| The conſtitution included many articles in 
direct oppoſition to each other. Inſurrection was 
declared a duty, and ſecurity of property a right ; 
but where there is to be inſurrection, there can 
be no ſecurity : this laſt, therefore, falls to the 
ground. The Jacobins, it is true, have ſaid, that 
their meaning was, that inſurrection was only to 
be employed in caſes of oppreſſion ; but who was 
to be the judge of theſe acts of oppreſſion, and 
did the Jacobins themſelves ever attend to this? 
Did they ever determine beforehand whether 
they were oppreſſed or not? It would at any 
rate have been very uſeful to have given a defini- 
tion of oppreſſion ; for, after they had conquered 
their rights, it is not eaſily to conceive how op- 
preſſion was to take place. According to them- 
ſelves the will of the majority made the law, and 
therefore no law could be oppreſſive; as long as 
the miniſters of juſtice confined themſelves to 
the application of the law, reſiſtance was certainly 
not permitted, and when they went beyond it, 
it is ſo evident that refiſtance may and ought to 
take place, that to make a decree for that purpoſe 
is like making a decree to allow a man to defend 


himſelf againſt a robber and a murderer on the 
highway. | | 


It 
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It is well known, that when in any nation the 
great majority becomes diſcontented with the 
form of government, it will be changed; but it is 
abſurd to make this a right, and it was villanous to 
word the decree in ſuch a manner as to lead the 
people into the error of conſidering oppoſition by 
violence to the governors as being a duty, or a 
right, becauſe ſuch a principle is deſtructive of 
every law or regulation that can be made. 


The article which, by way of making men free 
and independent, prevents the preſent race from 
binding their children, and frees us from what- 
ever was done by our forefathers, is, if poſſible, 
worſe than the decree of inſurrection, becauſe it 
leads men perpetually to think that the exiſting 
ſtate of things, whatever it may be, is founded 
upon injuſtice. As a nation does not change its 
identity, like a ſingle line of individuals, in what 
manner, and during how long a time, are laws, 
once made, to be in force? When are they to be 
reviſed and revived? Is it to be at the end of an 
age, or as ſoon as the majority of thoſe who de- 
creed them are no more? or 1s it to be at any 
any ſtated period)“ This queſtion preſented 
itſelf 


* A full examination of this would be curious enough, if the 
abſurdity of the principle did not render ſuch a thing unne- 
ceſſary. Suppoſe there are five millions of electors in a coun- 
| try, then 2,600,000 makes a majority; but as the whole five 
A 2 million 
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itſelf to the aſſembly, and was debated with 
great ſeriouſneſs, but all to no purpoſe; it was 
found impoſhble to reconcile the conſtitution it- 
ſelf with any regulation for its duration. The 
errors of wild, impracticable theory, and the 
danger of paſſing decrees, in half a minute and 
without reflection, began now to appear; but it 
was too late to remedy the miſchief which was 
already done; the aſſembly was, therefore, under 
the neceſſity of finiſhing the conſtitutional work 
with ſaying, that, though the right of the people 
to change the conſtitution at will was ſacred and 
inviolable, yet that it was the opinion of the ma- 
jority of the members of the preſent aſſembly that 
it would not be prudent for the nation to change 
it for thirty years to come. So far they ſaid tole- 
rably well, but the members who were now going 
to become private citizens were afraid, that this 
would not ſecure them from the arbitrary changes 


millions are renewed in the courſe of things, in twenty- five 
years, it follows, that there would be 100,000 new voters in fix 
months. So that a new majority might exiſt without any 
change of opinion in any individual; in ſuch a caſe the conſti- 
tution ſhould be reviſed every fix months; and the rule to find 
the duration of a conſtitution would be (ſuppoſing men were 
not to be allowed to change their minds) found thus, the total 
number of voters divided by twenty-five would give the yearly 
renewals, and the number of the majority in favour of the con- 
ſtitution, divided by the yearly renewals, would give in years, 
or the fractions of a year, the time that the conſtitution ought to 
laſt, | | 
which 
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which theit ſucceſſors might probably think 
proper to make, and of which they themſelves 
might not approve ;* and, therefore, under 
pretence of directing the form in which the 
conſtitution might be changed, they ordained— 
That the two legiſlative aſſemblies immediately 
ſucceeding ſhould have no right to propoſe any 
alteration; that the third aſſembly might propoſe 
a change, and if a majority of two other aſſem- 
blies after are of the ſame opinion, then the fixth 
aſſembly might be an aſſembly of reviſion; 
which laſt, after all, ſhould only have the right 
of altering ſuch parts of the conſtitution as the 
majority of the three preceding aſſemblies ſhall 
have pointed out ſpecifically. 


If volumes were to be written on the ab- 
ſurdity of the conſtitution, nothing could fo 
completely ſhew it, as this awkward manner of 
launching it into the world. The inutility of 
finiſhing, and making the king accept a conſti- 
tution, which was not, perhaps, to laſt a day, 
was evident to every one; and the ridicule of 
declaring the unlimited rights of the people to 


A true democrat in the French way is a deſpot when in 
office and a rebel when out; and in private life, oppreſſive to in - 
feriors and inſolent to ſuperiors. 


+ This aſſembly of reviſion was to be ee of 249 mem- 
bers more than the uſual aſſemblies. What ſtrange combina - 
tions errors lead to, that men are too vain to acknowledge! 
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change the conſtitution, and then endeavouring 


to fetter it with thoſe arbitrary conditions, is in- 
conceiveable. The conſtitution became a mon- 


ſtrous production, of which the parts were at va- 


riance amongſt themſelves, and whatever credit 
it might have obtained in advance, ought to have 
been now withdrawn, for no party could de- 
fend it.“ 


The moſt inexcuſable of the miſtakes com- 
mitted by the conſtituent aſſembly, was in the 
arrangement of the decrees, and not making any 
diſtinction between laws that originate in natural 
juſtice, that are immutable as juſtice, and which, 
therefore, never can admit of being changed; 


and thoſe articles which are framed upon con- 


venience and expediency, . and which are liable to 
be changed with circumftances, and for which 
changes, therefore, a proviſion ought to be made. 


In England, where we are not ſo fond of ab- 
ſtract principles, and where we have contented 
ourſelves with laying down practical laws, and 
eftabliſhing our rights as Engliſhmen, without 
inveigling ourſelves in the labyrinths of theory, 
our forefathers by means of ſtrong common ſenſe 


* Mr. Paine, for inſtance, could not defend this latter part, 


and his opponents diſpute the former, in which the perpetual 
right of changing is ſuppoſed to exiſt ; To that, as the conſtitution 


ſtood, it was exceptionable to all. - 
made 
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made the diſtinction, and reſolved this difficulty 
that was inſurmountable to the acute French 
lawgivers. The three powers in England of 
king, lords, and commons, cannot alter the ori- 
ginal bill of rights; they cannot make an act of 
parliament that will infringe upon any article 
contained in that; but they have full authority 
and power to regulate every thing elſe belonging 
to the laws and government of the country. 


Thus, for inſtance, the legiſlative power in 
England could not make a law to enable the king 
to lay on new taxes merely by his own authority, 
becauſe ſuch a change would deprive us of our 
Tights as Engliſhmen ; neither could they make 
a law to ſet aſide the king's authority, as to the 
ſanction of its acts, for that would be deſtroying 
the convention made between the people and the 
king; nor can all the three powers united give 
effect to any law before the date of its paſſing, 
becauſe that would be contrary to natural juſtice. 
We have no need, therefore, for a reviſionary 
parliament on that head; and, as to all other 
ſort of acts, they can be either laid on, or laid 
aſide, as kings, lords, and commons pleaſe. 
Thus, without any form being organized for 
change and inſurrection, or any theories which 
might lead to conclufions of which the reſult 
would be dangerous to our peace and ſecurity, 
we ge happily governed. | 
Aa3 It 
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It would be endleſs to point out the errors and 
contradictions of this conſtitutional act, in which, 
after giving equal rights to all, a great number of 
articles exiſt, that deprive certain pertons of a 
part of their rights without their having committed 
any crime, by which men alone ought to be de- 
prived of the natural rights of citizens ;* and 
one very material regulation is that which de- 
prives poor citizens, who do not pay three livres, 
or half a crown, a year in taxes, from the right 
of voting. | 


In one reſpect the national aſſembly took from 
the people a part of their original rights as 
Frenchmen, who, when they choſe repreſentatives 
for themſelves in the ſtates general, had a right 
to give them, as we have ſeen, cahiers of inſtruc- 
tions; this right the aſſembly took away, and 
declared that the electoral aſſemblies only met to 
chuſe repreſentatives, but not to debate on any- 
ſubject of legiſlation. They likewiſe forbid any 
petition from being preſented by any portion of 
the people as an incorporated body, and it will 
appear that, though in the abſtract declaration of 
rights they had been very laviſh towards MAN, 
yet in his individual capacity as a citizen, they 


* To be a voter, a man muſt be a national guard, and take- 
the civic oath. The rights of man ſhould, . therefore, have its 
title changed for that of the rights of men who have enrolled 
themſelves in the guards, &c. | 

did 
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did not allow him any * ſhare of 1 impor- 


tance. 


It would, as has already been obſerved, re- 
quire much time to enter into all the inconſiſ- 
tencies of the conſtitution which is long ago 
thrown aſide, as might have been expected; but 
it is worth remarking, that the general defign 
apparent in the whole 1s to deceive the people by 
the pompous declaration of rights, which, when 
applied to practice, vaniſh into air;“ and which 
it is not to be wondered at if the deluded people 
ſpurned from them in diſdain, when, aſter the 
tenth of Auguſt, they had by a new inſurrection 
thrown off the thirty years fetters which the af- 


ſembly attempted to put upon their ſovereign 
will. 


It is an undoubted fact, that the aſſembly 
ſucceeded much better in deceiving ſtrangers 
and even thoſe who conſider themſelves as men 
of knowledge and ſcience in other countries, than 
they did in deceiving their own countrymen; for 


* As for inſtance, that all men are eligible to all employ - 
ments in the ſtate,---What 1s the ſignification of ſuch an article? 
Muſt not a man have the talents fitted for the place, and muſt 
not the choice fall amongſt thoſe who are fo fitted? and is it not 
the man who can make the beſt intereſt that will be choſen, . 
whether that choice lays with an individual or a number of 
electors? So that this right which men in fact enjoy in England, 
and in moſt countries, is a mere tub thrown out to the whole. 


Aa4 eren 
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even the loweſt claſs of the people ſoon perceived 
that the conſtitutional act was made to deceive 
by aſtoniſhing, but was in fact a ridiculous com- 
bination contrary to common ſenſe,* 


Perhaps, after all, the greateſt error conſiſted in 
obliging the king, who was confined a cloſe pri- 
ſoner, to accept the conſtitution : this was an in- 
excuſable act, as it was oppreſſion towards one, 
who, if we only conſider him as an individual, 
had a right to refuſe being king, and to retire 
where he pleaſed; and it was great injuſtice to 
the nation, ſor no good could ariſe out of a 
3 where there was neither confidence 

or go6d-will, and where both were ſo indiſ- 
bl neceſſary. 


; The king accepted the conſtitution, ſuch as 
{ it was, with only making ſome ſevere but juſt re- 
: marks. He obſerved, that many acts which had 
been paſſed as ſimple legiſlative decrees, were in 
the reviſion placed amongſt the articles of the 
conſtitution ; that he was afraid the power given 
to him would not be ſufficient to enable him to 
render his people happy; but hoping that time 
and experience might bring things to a better 


{ 


oe Fait pour eblouir, mais un tas des cuchonries qui nont 
pas du ſens commune. 


ſtate, 
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ſtate, he would do whatever lay in his pawer to 
make things go on well and happily. 


The aſſembly, during the latter period of ita 
ſeſſion, had been more free than either before or 
ſince. The fuſillade of the 17th of July had not 


yet loſt its effect, and, during this period, ſome 


ſymptoms of returning moderation and calm were 
apparent. The laws againſt emigration and the 


formality of paſſports for travellers were aboliſhed; 


and it is but juſtice to M. de la Fayette to ſay, 
that with him originated a motion for a general 


amneſty, and a ſtop being put to all proceedings 
againſt people ſuſpected of revolutionary crimes. 


It is difficult to ſay, whether this amneſty was 
moſt favourable to the democratic or the ariſto- 
cratic faction: it is certain, that if law and regu- 
lar government had been immediately to take 
place, the turbulent democrats had moſt to fear ; 
the meaſure muſt, therefore, be conſidered as 
being equally defirable to both parties, and as a 


very proper one to take place at the finiſhing of 


the national regeneration, 


The ſurrender of power made by the aſſembly, 
as well as the cordiality which appeared between 
the different parties at the time, has been held 
up as 2 matter of admiration, but without any 


Juſt 
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juſt cauſe ;# for it is certain, the firſt aſſembly had 
wearied out the patience of the people, that the 
power could not have been continued much longer, 
and that the members had all of them ſuffieient 
reaſon to wiſh for fome moderation in the method 
of governing. The violent members, who were 
now going to quit their public and inviolable 
character, were willing to avert the effects of 
private vengeance; and the moderate members 
were equally deſirous of averting that public per- 
ſecution which they had all along oppoſed and 
feared, and which was now more to be feared by 
them than ever, ſhould it continue. 


The conſtitutional aflembly will never be ex- 
cuſed for the deception it practifed in the latter 
part of its reign, and for the puſillanimity it diſ- 
played in not venturing to inquire into any of 
the evils which were fo evidently exiſting at the 
time; and it is even a queftion, whether it would 
not have been better for France, if the violent 


*The term of the duration of an aſſembly had been regu- 
lated for two years only, and the conſtituent affembly had al- 
ready fat near two and a half. 

I It is certain that M. d'Andre, and feveral other members 
of the Jacobin party, accepted bribes from the court to induce 
them to be a. little moderate towards the end of the conſtituent 
aſſembly. Louis XVI. having always been the friend of mo- 
deration, had a right to purchaſe it with money, as well as he 


always had done by perſonal ſervices ; but what are we to think 


of violent patriots who receive ſuch bribes ? 


party 
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party of the Jacobins had triumphed, for along 
with the moderate party came thoſe halt-meaſures. 
which are generally ſo ruinous. 


A king, who was known to be diſſatisfied with 
the conſtitution, was impoſed upon the people as 
a king who approved it, and who, probably, 
would have approved of it heartily, had a few 
modifications been made to ſatisfy his conſcience 
with reſpect to religious matters, and his feelings 
with reſpect to himſelf, his family, and the 
nobles. 


The French nation and the aſſembly boaſted 
of magnammity in paſſing over the flight of the 
royal family; but was there any thing like true 
courage, or greatneſs of mind, in keeping a 
king amongſt them by force,“ and obliging 
him to accept a conſtitution which he himſelf 
was to put in execution, without attempting to 
render it agreeable to him by any modifications, or 
without, at leaſt, hearing what he had to propoſe, 
and reaſoning over the matter ſo as to convince 


* A pretended offer was made to let the king retire from 
Paris, and accept the conſtitution ; but this was only to blind 
the people. The perſons who had aided in the king's eſcape 
were yet in priſon, and it was not conſiſtent either, with his 
honour or known character, to abandon them; beſides, would 
he have been more free while he remained in France? The 
King declined accepting this offer. 


his 
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his mind that it was well and wiſely arranged? It is 
difficult to conceive what ideas of liberty that af. 
ſembly could have; they talked of giving liberty 
to the ſlaves in America, and there is no ſlave 


ſet to perform ſo ſlaviſh a taſk as that which they | 


aſhgned to their king. 


The deſpotiſm, with reſpect to their ſucceſſors, 
who muſt alter nothing of their conſtitutional 
code,which unanointed and unanealed was thrown 
out into the world as a perie& work ; but, above 
all, the want of courage to inquire into the real 
ſtate of France with reſpe& to its neighbours, 
that it might be known whether war or peace 
was to be brought upon the nation by the inva- 
fion of Avignon, by the invafion of German 
property in Alſace, and by the attempts made 
and avowed of overturning all the governments 
of Europe. | 


The maker of a machine ought to keep it in 
his poſſeſſion till he has tried whether it will 
work, or it ought to be put into the hands of 
ſome one capable of rectifying any errors that 
may be, or of ſupplying what may be wanting; 
this is the practice that experience and common 
ſenſe have dictated, and from which it follows 
evidently, that the conſtituent aſſembly ſhould 
have either remained at its poſt, and made a trial 
of the conſtitution, or leſt a power with their 

2 | {Ge 
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ſucceſſors to make ſuch changes, as on trial 
might be found to be neceſſary. It was very evi- 


dent, that by leaving the conſtitution in this un- 
tried ſtate, in the midſt of broils and diſcontents, 
that were but little ſhort of civil war * within the 


kingdom, and the danger of an attack from with- 
out, it could not be expected that the conſtitution 
would long ſtand its ground. There ſeem to be 
only three ways of explaining this extraordinary 
conduct in the conſtituent aſſembly. 


It has already been obſerved, that the impa- 
tience of the nation was become ſo great, that it 
was abſolutely neceſſary to finiſh the conſtitution, 
and to afford hopes of returning repoſe and tran- 
quillity to a fatigued and miſerable people. To 
have produced it as an imperſect work would 
not have anſwered this purpoſe, and would have 


* Inaletter addreſſed to the people of England, and printed 
in Paris in the beginning of 1792, to warn them of the efforts 
of the Propagande, and againſt admiring the French conſtitution, 
it was clearly proved, that an inſurrection muſt be made from 
neceſſity, in order to give the aſſembly the power of modifying 
the conſtitution. | 

+ It is one grand part of the Jacobla ſyſtem to give hope of 


better times; thus the 5th of October, when the king was 


brought to Paris, was one era for the commencement of hap- 
pineſs. The fœderation on the 14th of July, 1790, was anather. 
The deſtroying the cuſtoms at the entrance of towns in May, 
1791, was third, and now there only remained the 3 
the conſtitution. 
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been even dangerous to the aſſembly itſelf, for 
they had promiſed to the people happineſs, and 
they had taught the loweſt of the rabble to con- 
fider themfelves as fractions of the ſovereign, and 
had thereby rendered them very wilful, impatient, 
and imperious. | 


The theoretical principles by which the aſſem- 
bly had all along been guided led to ſo many in- 
conſiſtencies, that it would be very difficult for 
the ſucceeding aſſembly to make a complete and 
durable work, even if powers were left them ſuf- 
ficient; and it was beyond a doubt, that if ſuch 
powers had been left, the firſt uſe made of them 
would have been to expoſe all the inconfiſtences 
and miſtakes, and thereby throw odium and diſ- 
grace on the firſt aſſembly. It has, therefore, 
been imagined, that to avoid ſuch conſequences, 
and knowing that the revolution was not finiſhed, 
and that they could not finiſh it, they deter- 
mined * on this method as the ſafeſt and the beſt 
tor themſelves, and perhaps as good as any other 
for the nation; becauſe, if another revolution 
muſt come, the manner of its coming was not 
of much importance. 


During the whole of the revolution aſſignats did not dĩ- 
miniſh in value fo rapidly as while the conſtitution was re- 
ceiving the laff degree of perfection 2 ſalidity, which is a plan 
proof of the general opinion. 
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Another motive has been aſſigned to the aſ- 
ſembly; it has been ſuppoſed by many, that the 
republican party, finding itſelf unable to main- 
tain its ground by force (ſince the fuſillade of the 
17th of July) was determined to undermine by 
ſtratagem the monarchy, and aſſiſted with plea- 
ſure and alacrity in ſetting the new monarchical 
conſtitution agoing in ſo imperfect a ſtate, that it 
could not continue to 'go long. One thing 
is certain, that the apparent moderation of this 
party, which broke out in all its force on the 
roth of Auguſt in the year following, gives a great 
degree of probability to this belief; and certain 
it is, that if the greateſt enemy to monarchical 
government in France had been conſulted, he 
could not have adviſed a more infallible method 
of bringing it to an end than by finiſhing the con- 
ſtitution in the manner which we have ſeen. As 
we have yet to follow the manceuvres of that 
ſame party during the ten months that the conſti- 
tution exiſted, we ſhall have many occaſions of 
proving the probability of this opinion. 


The conſtituent aſſembly was divided, as we 
have already ſaid, into three parties, royaliſts, 
moderates, and democrats; but that of the royaliſis 
was now reduced. to filence and inſignificance, 
therefore the opinion or the will of thoſe few who 
remained is of little importance, though it is cer- 
tain oy 1 never expected the conſtitution would 
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ſtand Tong, and perhaps they had ſome ape 


tion, that at its fall the ancient form of govern- 


ment might revive. 


The moderates were divided, hot by diſpoſition 


but by their talents, into two claſſes; the ambi- 
tious theoriſts, and the dupes, or, as they were 


called, les imberils.* The firſt of theſe were 


afraid at the work of their own hands, 


and 


wanted to get quietly out of the danger ; the ſo- 


cond, ignorant of the imperfections of the work, 


and thinking to decree an equality of rights and 
liberty was all that was neceſſary to render men 
free and happy, thought, that in concurring in 


ſealing the conſtitution, they were inſuring hap- 


pineſs to the nation; it is not therefore aſtoniſhing; 


tinder this view of the matter, if the whole' of 


the moderate party jomed cordially in finiſhing 


the work which it had begun. 


That the republican party was not ſincere on 


this occaſion is very certain; but it was impoſ- 
ſible, as we have already ſaid, for them to change 


matters immediately by force, and therefore they 


* Les Gens de bonne foi---les nigauds de la revolution, were 
alfo terms applied to theſe dupes. All the converts to French 
principles amongſt men of rank in England were of this claſs, 
according to the opinion of the French, and hence the repeated 
declarations, that they deſpiſe Mr. Fox as much as "TO hate 


Mr. Pitt. 


con- 
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concurred with pleaſure in putting the French 
monarchy upon a footing that was certain to end 
in its deſtruction before long. 


It muſt, alſo be conſidered, that the violent 
party, in quitting their public ſtation, did not 
quit their power; they were members of the Ja- 
cobin club, and, therefore, counted upon pre- 
ſerving that importance which would enable them 
the firſt moment of criſis that ſhould arrive, to 
realiſe the plans which Bailly and La Fayette 
had deranged on the 17th of July. 


If the conduct of the individuals in a private 
capacity is to us any rule for judging, we ſhall 
find it confirms what we have been ſaying. The 
royaliſts. for the moſt part endeavoured to leave 
the kingdom under the law about emigration. 
The imbeciles continued to preach up in Paris, 
and in their provinces, in a public manner, the 
conſtitution, all the conſtitution, and nothing 
but the conſlitution.#* The ambitious conſtitu- 
tionaliſts, ſuch as La Fayette, endeavoured to 
retire- from public affairs, and to hide themſelves 
in the provinces, but the republican members re- 
mained almoſt all in Paris, or took the lead in 
the Jacobin clubs in the provinces, and were the 


* Theſe were their words, La conftitation, toute Ia conflitu- 
tions of ries que TOS 
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firſt to attack the conſtitution which they had af- 
fiſted in making. 


One of the reproaches juſtly made to the con- 
ſtituent aſſembly, is its having ſeparated without 
making any attempt to arrange and put in order 
the finances, which were in the moſt confuſed and 
ruinous ſtate poſſible. As the aſſembly had been 
called together expreſsly to arrange the finances, 
this neglect is the more inexcuſable ; but when it 
is conſidered that it had augmented beyond all 
fort of calculation, and beyond any- thing of 
which hiſtory gives an example, that diſorder we 
muſt not ſpeak of as inexcuſable, we muſt ſay 
that it was unpardonable. 


Aſtronomers tell us that the moon, which ap- 
pears ſo poliſhed and clear, is made of earth, 
but that the diſtance produces the deception. 
Thoſe who have had a good opportunity of mi- 
nutely examining the conduct of the French con- 
ſtituent aſſembly, which viewed from a diſtance 

appeared to be compoſed of great men and philo- 
ſophers, may tell its admirers likewiſe, that it is 
the diſtance that occaſions the deception, for that 
it was compoſed of ambitious intriguers, and ig- 
norant dupes; and at the preſent day, there is not 
a character ſo completely deteſted and deſpiſed, by 
all parties, as that of a conſtitutionaliſt, whoſe buſi- 
neſs, whoſe pleaſure, and whole pride was to pull 

down 
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down and deſtroy, who ruined every thing and 
eſtabliſhed nothing, and whoſe whole exertion 
evaporated in attempting to appear what he 
never was, the friend of his fellow citizens, and 
of the liberty and peace of mankind; 
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CHAP. IX. 


; New aſſembly called legiſſative Its conduct and tem. 
= per—The king tormented and ill treated as for- 
4 merly— His guard aiſmiſſed — Jacobins triumph— 
| Red bonnet adopted— Facobins fill all offices —Repub- 
lican ſpirit begins to break out afreſ}—IWar declared 
againſt the Emperor — Facobin miniſters —The banifh- 
ment of the non-juring clergy, and a camp of twenty 
thoufand men decreed—The king refuſes the ſanction 
— Miniſtry diſmiſſed— Iunſurrection of the 20th of 
June, when the king is inſulted—Petion's conduct; 
he is ſuſpended from the functions of mayor —Petion 
reinflated—The federation — Mat ſeillois arrive in 
Paris—Puſillanimity of the Parifians—Review of 
affairs, of the aſſembly, and of the nation, previous io 
the fall of the conſtitution Fermentation previous 10 
the 10th of Auguſt. 
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T HE new afſembly, which is diſtinguiſhed 
from the former by the name of legiſlative, was 
compoſed of ſeven hundred and forty-nine mem- 
bers, two thirds of whom were, lawyers, a few 
clergymen, and ſtill fewer proprietors of lands. 
The remainder was compoſed of men who lived 
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as they could, without Wy ſettled profeſſion or 
employment. 


As theſe members were elected by the new me- 
thod, which gave a vote to every man who paid 
three livres, or half a crown a year; it is in 
this place that we ought properly to examine this 
part of the conſtitution. 


It is very evident that as men muſt delegate 
their power to others, as all cannot be employed 
in governing, the end in view in elections is to 
chooſe ſuch men as are moſt capable of making a 
proper uſe of the power with which they are in- 
truſted ; or in other words, every nation which 
has a conſtitution, is intereſted in having the par- 
lament or aſfembly of repreſentatives, by which 
ever name it may be called, compoſed of men who 
are intereſted in the preſervation of the conſtitu- 
tion and the general welfare of the ſtate. 


With all due ſubmiſſion to theoretical refor- 
mers, it is to be preſumed that the method which 
is the moſt calculated for this end, is the beſt, 
whether it happens to correſpond with their 
theories or.not; for as in natural philoſophy it is a 
rule to abandon theory the moment that it 1s con- 
tradicted by experiment, ſo it ought to be in po- 
litical matters, and . experiences» ſhould be the 
guide as much as poſſible ; and if neceſſity obliges 
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us to have recourſe in any unforeſeen caſe to 
theory, we ſhould endeavour to correct or con- 
firm that theory by experience as ſpeedily as 
poſſible. 


The people who had a right to vote in elections, 
were called active citizens, but they had carefully 
avoided giving any title to the inferior claſs of 
people, who, however, ſoon took to themſelves 
that of paſſive citizens, and renewed the game of 
the third eſtate upon the nobility and clergy. 


I be rule of determining the right of elections 

was altogether an arbitrary one, without being 
either wiſe or uſeſul, or ſanctioned by long habit, 
as many arbitrary rules are. It left the elections 
entirely in the hands of the working claſs of citi- 
zens, who greatly outnumbered the proprietors, 
farmers, and burgeſſes. One of the firſt conſe- 
quences of this was, that the working claſs in- 
ſulted and mal- treated the others in the electoral 
aſſemblies; and it ſoon after followed, that theſe 
latter entirely withdrew themſelves from aſſem- 
blies, where their preſence was of no uſe to any 
one, and extremely diſagreeable to themſelves.“ 


* The working people took delight in ſnewing their equality 
with their maſters, and the proprietors of lands in the primary 
aſſemblies ; and this deſire of ſhewing equality ended always 
in demonſtrating their ſuperiority in point of numbers, and 
frequently in force. 

| The 
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The elections therefore fell entirely into the hands 
of the petit peuple, aſſiſted by thoſe intriguing 
ſpirits who were willing to ſtoop to take the 
means of pleaſing them. In large towns, the 
leading members of the clubs were choſen, and 
in the country ſuch perſons as made their court to 
the populace, but in no inſtances were men of 
landed property choſen, and in the legiſlative 
aflembly there was not one man of independent 
fortune. 


One of the greateſt dangers incurred in chuſing 


men who are not in a capacity of living without in- 
duſtry, ſor repreſentatives, is, that all ſuch by leav- 
ing their daily occupations, are ruined, unleſs during 
their attendance on the affairs of the nation they 
can gain what will be ſufficient to indemnify them 
for the loſs of their buſineſs. Such men are not 
only to be confidered as having a temptation to 
fill their pockets placed before them, but they may 
be ſaid with truth to be under a neceſſity of doing 
it; accordingly we find they have generally been 
very careful to do ſo; and the electors who choſe 
them, Cannot complain, or at leaſt do not deſerve 
to be pitied, if they find them more attentive to 
their own intereſt than to the intereſts of the na- 
tion.“ The pay of eighteen livres a day, given 

| Rs. 


* All municipal officers, as well as the judges of the courts of 
Juſtice, were choſen by the people in the ſame manner, and 
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to the deputies, was ſcarcely ſufficient to defray 
the expenſes * of ſuch. as meant to appear with 
decency ; and as the greater part of them had fa. 
milies to maintain, either which they had left in 
the country, or brought to Paris with them, there 
was no other alternative but to ſtarve or rob the 
public. In ſuch a caſe, a reformer particularly is 
at no great loſs to decide which of the two he 
ought to do, and accordingly there are very few 
examples in the three aſſemblies, which have 
taken place, of deputies who have neglected their 
own intereſts. 


From the firſt meeting of the new aſſembly, 
the hopes of the nation that had for a moment 
been raiſed, when the conſtitution was ſigned, 
were damped by the captious manner in which 
the king was treated, and which plainly indi- 
cated that there was neither mutual affection nor 
confidence. 


they were all choſen for a limited time, ſo that it was juſt like 
letting looſe ſo many privileged harpies to prey upon the public, 
With reſpe& to the judges, it was worſt of all ; they were for 
fix years. Now what man capable of adminiſtering impartial juſ- 
tice, would accept of ſuch a place for ſo long a time, in order 
to be a beggar n or at leaſt to have the world to begin 


in! 


* There were ſome deputies, however, that ſaved money 
out of this; theſe lodged in garrets at five livres a week, and 
dined at ordinaries at thirty ſous a head, that is, they lived like 


cammon workmen or inferior clerks, | 
This 


— 
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This new aſſembly, with much more circum- 
ſcribed powers than the laſt, had a far more diffi- 
cult taſk to perform; they were to eſtabliſh order 
and make things go regularly and well; they were 
not now to put off the happineſs of the nation 
from week to week, and from month to month, 
whenthe conſtitution ſhould. be finiſhed; that great 


laſt object of hope was already accompliſhed, and 


if happineſs did not follow, there was nothing 
for it but to confeſs that the conſtitution was a 
bad one, and to with for another revolution. - 


This new aſſembly, limited in power, and em- 
ployed in doing what was impoſſible to be done in 
France, that is, in eſtabliſhing order and ſubordi- 
nation, was very ſoon regarded with contempt by 


the Parifians, who could not find in it any thing 
of that bold hardy manner for which the former 


had been ſo much admired. Novelty and aſto- 
niſhment now no longer diverted the attention 


from preſent ſufferings ; and as we have ſaid be- 


fore, the time for expecting enjoyment and tran- 
quillity was come, therefore hope alſo was want- 
ing,” and of conſequence the decline of public 
credit, and the increaſe of mal-contents, was at no 
period of the revolution more rapid than during 
the firſt months of the legiſlative aſſembly. 


There was now nothing to be ſaid in order to 
appeaſe the people, but that the executive power 
was 
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was to blame, and ſtood in the way of their hap- 
pineſs. The king was accordingly the perpetual 
object of complaint and reproach, but without 


the aſſembly being able to produce any well-ſup. 


ported, or even probable cauſe of complaint. As 
nothing does better for the populace of Paris than 
ſuſpicion and imaginary crimes, the executive 
power was ſoon rendered more obnoxious than 
ever. The clubs had begun to aſſume their 
wonted vigour ;* Petion had been choſen mayor 
of Paris, and the violent ſyſtem revived with 
great rapidity, and now without any counterpoiſe 
as formerly. 


La Fayette had quitted his command of the Pa- 
riſian guard, and as it had been found ſo inconve- 
nient to the club to have a national guard to oppoſe 
inſurrection, which guard might be headed by a 
moderate man, a decree had been paſſed that the 
commandant of the guard ſhould be rencwed every 
two months, ſo that there would be no time for 
any + commander to gain a dangerous aſcen- 
dency over the minds of the ſoldiers and officers. 


* Beſides the Jacobin club, there was a club ſtill more vio- 
lent, that of the cordeliers ; it was in this latter that the plan ori- 
ginated for ſending a band of aſſaſſins into every country of 
Europe, called king-killers, on purpoſe to diſpatch the different, 
monarchs. Courage, however, being wanting for ſuch an 


undertaking, the propoſition was applauded but not adopted. 


+ The commanders of diviſions were to command by turns, 
Another 


\ 
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Another fuſillade was not now to be dreaded, and 
therefore the fcederaliſts of the 17th of July began 
to appear and to hold, up their heads, 


The conſtituent aſſembly had decreed that tho 
king ſhould have a life guard to be paid from the 
civil liſt, and wearing an uniform different from 
the national ſoldiers. This guard was forming and 
completing with rapidity, and ſoon became an ob- 
ject of fear and ſuſpicion to the inhabitants of Pa- 
ris, who conſidered them as ariſtocrats in diſguiſe; 
and ſuch was the hravery and courage of the Pari- 
ſians, that a body of only eighteen hundred men was 
ſufficient to cauſe great alarm and uneafineſs; but 
the aſſembly had not now the power of deſtroying 
what the conſtitution had made, and therefore it 
was thought neceſſary to have recourſe to artifice. 
Early in the year 1792, ſuſpicions were thrown 
out, and circulated againſt the intentions of the 
king, and againſt the civiſm of his guards, whom 
it was not difficult to render odious to the popu- 
lace, and to the national guards of Paris. When 
unexplained accuſations and rumours, of which 
no perſon could trace the origin, had worked up 
the minds of the Pariſians to a ſtate of anger and 
inquietude, the aſſembly declared itſelf perma- 
nent, under pretence of a plot which menaced its 
exiſtence and the ſafety of the country. The 
guards of the king were pointed at as being the 
guilty, and under pretext of puniſhing them for a 

| crime, 
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crime, the exiſtence of which was never proved, 
nor attempted to be proved, the life guards were 
licenciated, and the Duke de Briflac, their com- 
.mander, ſent to priſon at Orleans. This gentle- 
man was known to. be unalterably attached to his 
majeſty, and 1t was a double advantage to ſend 
him to a diſtance, and by keeping him in priſon to 
be tried on a future day, have the appearance as 
if ſome charges could actually be brought again 
him, 


At the ſame time that this pian was carrying on 


to deprive the king of the only defenders whom 


the conſtitution had allowed for his perſon, M. 


Briſſot, who had ſo long ſhewn his hatred to 


royalty, and who was a member of the aſſembly, 
denounced M. de Leſſart, the miniſter of the 
interior, and had him impriſoned and ſent to 
Orleans; the aſſembly rendering the decree, and 


ordering its execution without the conſtitutional 


intermediation of the executive power. 


It was now that the king was literally obliged 
to take his enemics into his boſom, by chaſing 
his miniſters from the {acobin club. Dumourier, 
Roland, Servan, and Claviere, were made the 
counſellors of their ſovereign, and every man who 
was attached to the royal cauſe, and who was not 
blind, foreſaw that a new revolution was ſoon to 


be expected. 
During 
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During five months which had elapſed fince 
the cloſing of the conſtituent aſſembly, emigra- 
tion had become more frequent than ever; there 
remained few of the nobles or proprietors within 
the kingdom, and the officers of the army and navy 
had for the moſt part followed their example.“ 


France was now become more wretched than 
at any former period of the revolution the no- 
bility were gone, the conſtitution exiſted, and 
want and diſorder were increaſing every day. It 
was difficult to find any grounds for hope in this 
ſtate of things, and, accordingly, men had none, 
and were now prepared for thoſe deſperate mea- 
ſares, to which deſpair one wee the hu- 
man mind. 


In this ſtate of things the Jacobins ruled but 
they had one thing ſtill to fear: they found from 
experience that the proprietors Who remained, 
the maſter tradeſmen, the merchants, and manu- 
facturers of all kinds, were enemies to any new 
commotions; they had become the firſt claſs of 
men in the preſent order of things, and, having 
n ee their Aung and their n 


3 The common ſoldiers 8 ſailors Rn the J ab 


a elubs, and were regularly inſcribed i in the regiſters like the other 
members; ſo that the commander who would have been hardy 


tnouph to have PemIhed a oF ann, could 2 expekk ta 
eſcape a ſevere vengeance, 


had 
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had nothing to defire ſo much as to remain and 
enjoy their victory with permanent tranquillity. 
To defire peace and preſervation of order is to be, 
according to the French meaning, an ariſtocrat. 
So that the democrats of 1789, thoſe ſame men 
who had exerted themſelves ſo violently to bring 
down their ſuperiors, were become the ariſtocrats 
of 1792, and employed in ftudying to preſerve 
order which they had formerly ſtruggled to over- 
turn. | 


The guards of citizens ſo highly reſpected, and 
ſo proud of their honours and their epaulets, in 
the beginning of the revolution, begun to be 
looked upon with a jealous eye, and even to be 
deſpiſed. The fufillade of laſt year was not to be 
forgotten, and the ragged emiſſaries of the Jaco- 
bins begun to arm themſelves with pikes, and to 
form pretenſions which evidently tended to the 
deſtruction of their ariſtocratical ſuperiors. 


It was hinted to the populace that the paſſive 
citizens had equal rights by nature with thoſe to 
whom the abſurd conſtitution had given the 


rights of voters and of active citizens; and cer- 
tainly there was no poſſibility of contradicting the 


fact, that if all men were born and remained 


free and equal, there was an abſurdity in giving 
2 full exerciſe of his rights to the perſon who paid 
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ſixty ſols of taxes, and refuſed all his rights to | 


another, becauſe he only paid fifty-nine. 


A material conſideration is here held up to re- 
formers. Let them beware how they throw out 
abſtract rules, and then vainly think to modify 


them in the execution, for ſuch a thing never can 


be done. We might as well think to make a 
coalition between ornament and mathematics, as 


between abſtract rules and arbitrary regulations. 


Aſter the declaration of rights, it was abſurd to 


think that any portion of the inhabitants of the 


country would be excluded from a full and free 


participation. If the nobility could not defend 


the ancient abſurdities of the feudal ſyſtem two 
years before, ,it was not to be expected that the 
new-made ariſtocrats could now defend the recent 
abſurdities of the conſtitution. The Jacobins ſtill 
had in their hands the ſame arms by which they 
had pulled down the nobility ; they had the non- 
proprietors, the people who had nothing to loſe, 
at their ſervice,* and it was, as hitherto, the raſh 


audacity 


* Tt was about this time that the populace adopted the title of 


Sans Culottes, which had been given by the Ariſtocrats, at firſt 
by way of deriſion. As they found it impoſſible to get quit 
of the name, their leaders thought it better to adopt it, and make 
it honourable, as had been practiſed at Avignon with the plun- 
derers, whom they called the Brave Brigands of Avignon. A fa- 

vourite 
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audacity of the latter againſt the cautious an 
of the former. 


Another danger menaced the Jacobin faction 
alſo. Though, as we have already ſeen, the 
conſtituted authorities were all placed by Jas 


cobins, and rendered almoſt independent of each 


other, and of the executive power; yet the po- 
ſition in which they were placed put them, if it 
were only for ſelf-defence, under the neceſſity of 
ſupporting ſome degree of order and obedience to 
the laws; they, therefore, became ſuſpected per- 


ſons, or ariſtocrats, and conſiderable danger was 


vourite amuſement of the Sans Culottes had been for a long time 
to go into the convents or churches where religious women or 
nuns were aſſembled, and drag them into the ſtreet, and there, 
after expoſing them in the moſt indecent manner, to whip them 


with rods ſeverely, and ſometimes till they became inſenſible 
through pain, ſhame, and loſs. of blood. This was practiſed in 


all quarters of Paris, and moſt provinces of France. It was thus 
that laws were obeyed, perſons protected, and /#erty eftabliſhed. 
M. Necker's indignation broke forth at this, and at a decree 
that had been made to condemn miniſters who had acted unfaith- 
fully to the pillory and the gallies. But the indecent and. barba- 


rous cuſtom of whipping ladies had begun on Necker's account, 


and when he was in full power in Paris, and then he ſhewed no 
diſpleaſure, which would have been more uſeful and honourable 
than a letter from Switzerland, after he was no longer of any ſort 
of importance. Whilſt che rage for whipping was only exerted 
againſt ladies who had prophaned Necker's plaiſter buſt, all was 
well; but when it went any further, then the phitoſopher muſt 
take up the cudgels in favour of modeſty and liberty of opi+ 
nions. 

to 


4 
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(o be apprehended from a general union of effort 


in the cauſe of order, ariſing from a general union 
of intereſt; for, although Petion was mayor of 
Paris, and Manuel and Danton were officers 


under him, yet the ſpirit of the common council 


was by no means ſuch, as enabled them to count 
upon the co-operation even of the municipality of 


Paris, much leſs upon thoſe of the bther cities in 
the kingdom, 


The diforder in which every thing was, did 
not permit delay, for it was evident that the pre- 
ſent ſtate. of affairs could not continue long; it 
was, therefore, probable that the victory would 
remain to the moſt enterpriſing and active. 


The Jacobin club now counted amongſt its 
members all the leading men of the aſſembly and 
the miniſters, and it was now they adopted the 
red cap of liberty, with an intention to try their 
force; but as it did not muſter fo ſtrong as it was 
expected, the mayor Petion, under pretext of 
preventing diſorder, repreſented to the club that 
it was imprudent ta count their friends in this 
manner, for that the ariſtocrats would probably 
adopt the new head-dreſs, and ſo ſcreen them- 
ſelves from their juft anger. Red bonnets were 


then leſs generally worn, and the wiſdom and 


moderation of the mayor were applanded by thote 
who did not. know that, if his party had appearect 
C C more 
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more numerous, ſuch an harangue would never 
have been pronounced. 


During the ſame period the aſſembly decreed 
that the non-juring prieſts, whom they now 
called refractory prieſts, ſhould be baniſhed from 
the kingdom, and that the lands and effects of all 
perſons who had emigrated ſhould belong to the 
nation. 


As both of theſe decrees were not only in 
themſelves unjuſt, but were contrary to the con- 
ſtitution which the king and the aſſembly had 
ſworn to execute and obey, his majeſty was juſti- 
fied in a double manner in refuſing his ſanction ; 


but this did not ſcreen him from the reproach of 
of the Jacobins, and the diſpleaſure of the aſ- 


ſembly. | . 


At the ſame time that all theſe cauſes for inter- 
nal diſputes were ſtarting up day after day, the 
new miniſters procured a declaration of war 


againſt the Emperor, and the King of Pruſſia, 


on account of the treaty of Pilnitz,* and the per- 


miſſion 


* This treaty of Pilnitz was an agreement, in eaſe of ne- 
ceſſity, to maintain the liberty of Louis XVI. and the inde- 
pendence of other kingdoms. : 

The Emperor was treated in the diſcourſes from the tribune 
with all manner of contempt and indignity, He is a droll 

fellow, 
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miſſion granted to the emigrants at Coblentz to 
enrol] themſelves in a military manner. 


— >= 


It would require a very long diſcuffion to enter «i 
minutely and completely into the origin of the 5 0 
the war, but that is the leſs neceſſary, as the 1 
aſſembly by its daily conduct had plainly ſhewn 0 
that war was what they wanted, and the death of if 14 
the Emperor Leopold ſeemed an excellent occa- 10 
ſion for beginning, when his ſucceſſor was only 
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King of Hungary and Bohemia, and Duke of | 
Brabant by hereditary poſſeſſion, but could not, i l 
until the uſual ſlow ceremony of election ſhould 0 a : 
be over, act with the united forces of the em- "Wi 

pire, \ 4 

IF Dumourier was miniſter at war when the de- va 
cree was paſſed, and, by virtue of the new ſyſtem 1 
of honour and of liberty which France had 

5 adopted, the meſſenger of the Imperial ambaſ- 

e ſador was detained in Paris till the fourth day 

r after; and it is a fact, that the frontiers of Auſ- 

"2 trian Flanders were attacked before the letters 

. fellow, that Emperor, ſaid M. Iſnard, (the Barnave of the new 

n aſſembly An plaiſaunt gargon) and the titles of deſpot, &c. &c. 
were applied without any ſort of ceremony to all the crowned 

. heads of Europe. | | OD 

Js. The rabble had made a proceſſion with a head, which they 


called the Emperor's, through the gardens of the Thuilleries, 
and had carried it under the windows of the queen. This was 
zuit a fe days before the Emperor's death. 


Ce 2 contain 
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containing a declaration of war had been dif> 
patched from Paris. 


It is not at all our province or intention to en- 
ter into any military details, The little ſueceſs 
which attended this firſt expedition 1s well known, 
as is alſo the cruel and . unfortunate end of Ge- 
neral Dillon, who, not having been ſucceſsful, 
was ſuſpected by his ſoldiers, and eut in pieces 
with that ſame ſavage fury which the Pariſian 
cannibals had been accuſtomed to diſplay. 


The declaration of war was followed with a 
decree to order off ſome troops of the line from 
Paris, who were ſuſpected of inciviſm, that is to 
ſay, of attachment to the royal cauſe. 


The Jacobins were now without any regular 
opponents ; but, as they could not be certain how 
the Pariſian guards might act, moſt of whom 


were attached to the conſtitution, they wiſhed to 
have a regular army at their command, and, 


therefore, decreed a camp of twenty thouſand men, 
which ſhould be collected from the whole of the 
kingdom,* and aſſembled under the walls of 

| Paris; 


It had always been the practice of the Jacobins to hurry 
through ſuch decrees as they thought likely to meet with oppo- 
ſition ; ſo that the weightieſt ſubjects were always determined 
with the ſlighteſt diſcuſſion ; the abolition of feudal rights and 

2 FY 


of 
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Paris; and as the manner in which this camp 
was to be compoſed of fans culottes from the dif- 


ferent departments was no ſecret, it was confi- 
dered as the total overthrow of kingly power. 


One of the Jacobin miniſters had, without the 


king's orders, demanded this camp, and all his 
miniſters had been privy to the demand; there 
was only one mode of reſiſtance conſidered as 


poſſible for his majeſty, confiſtent with the con- 
ſtitution,* this was to refuſe the ſanction, and 
to diſmiſs the miniſters $5.4 whom he had been 
betrayed. - 


Thus did part of the plan of the Jacobins re- 
ceive a momentary check, "uot it was only mo- 
mentary. 


It is impoſſible to conceive how the different 


governments of Europe, who had ambaſſadors at 
Paris, ſhould have remained ignorant of thoſe 
preparations for deſtroying the French monarchy ; 
or if they were not ignorant, how they remained 
inactive, and thereby let ſlip the laſt opportunity 


of nobility had been done without a moment's reflection or diſ- 


cuſſion. The arreſt of one of the miniſters had been demanded 
and executed in a few hours; and this camp was decreed. in the 
ſame manner, without previous notice or any diſcuſſion. 

* The king alone was perfectly faithful to this code, and 
kept always in his apartments a copy of it, which he made his 
rule of conduct on all occaſions. 
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of making an effort to prevent the cataſtrophe 
that was ſo evidently preparing, and which, when 
once brought on, it would be ſo difficult to 
remedy. 


From the beginning of the revolution till this 
preſent hour the nations of Europe have been 
too flow in all their efforts againſt the levelling 
ſyſtem. Before they have been warned of the 
danger and prepared for defence, the manner 
of attack has been changed by their able and vi- 
gorous adverſaries, who have thereby triumphed 
over ſuperior force, and far ſuperior means, by 
addreſs, ei , and energy 


If that energy on their fide continues, and we 
continue our flow and calm pace, the conteſt 
will certainly be decided againſt us, and before 
many years paſs over, kings and proprietors 
will fink under the attacks of audacious and active 
indigence. 


Dumourier, turned out of the miniſtry, went 
off immediately to the fronticrs, and ſoon ob- 
tained that ſuperiority over La Fayette, Luckner, 
and Dillon, * which a man of genius fo eaſily 


* There were two generals of the name of Dillon - the one, 
as we have ſeen, had already been maſſacred, and this other 
Dillon was reſerved for the guillotine, having been ſince included 
in one of the imaginary plots againſt Robeſpierre. 


acquires 
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acquires over men who have none, and which an 
audacious Jacobin acquires ſtill more eaſily over 
a filly ſupporter of the French conſtitution. 
7 * 8 

Roland, ſurnamed the virtuous by the Jacobin 
faction, and who, ſince then, ſigned the death 
warrant of the king his maſter, and finiſhed his 
worthy career by cutting his own throat, pub- 
liſhed a letter to the king on being diſmiſſed, 
which is a model for its inſolence, and the con- 
tents of which were in total oppoſition to the 
conſtitution. 


Claviere, another of the miniſters, retired in 
ſilence, but not to fit idle; things were too far 
advanced to remain long without an open rupture; 
and fince the camp of twenty thouſand men 
could not be had, it was reſolved by the diſmiſſed 
miniſters and the mayor to have twenty thouſand 
men without a camp. 

NH 

A petition to the aſſembly ſerved as the pre- 
text for collecting all the rabble from the different 
quarters of Paris, 'who, in place of coming peace- 
ably as petitioners ought to do, came armed, and 
defiled through the hall of the aſſembly with 
pikes, pitchforks, ſeythes, axes, and clubs. The 
aſſembly, which in fact was acceſſary to this 
breach of the conſtitutional laws, applauded the 
lawleſs and unruly proceſſion, which paſſed to 
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the king's palace, before which there were more 
than fix men of the national guards in _ 


Petion, the virtuous mayor of Paris, was ab- 
fent,* ſo that no orders could be given for op- 
poſing force to force, and the national guards 
ſtood lookers on, While this multitude affailed 
the palace, and entered by violence into the 
* of his 2 


The avowed intention of the populace was to 
to oblige the king, through fear, to ſanction 
the decrees for the baniſhment of eccleſiaſtics and 
the camp of twenty thouſand men. The firmneſs 
of his majeſty, who had, without ſcar or delay, 
preſented himſelf to the enraged multitude, de- 
feated the Jacobin projects once more. The de- 
crees were not ſanctioned, the king acquired the 
eſteem of all men who love courage and virtue, 
and the leaders of the mob were covered with 
eternal diſgrace. 


* This mob was expected, and the object was known, 

therefore Petion's abfence was intended. He, as well as Ro- 
and, was called always the virtuous. 

+ Petion arrived calmly in his carriage from Verſailles, (where 
he bad been, nobody knows for what) after the buſineſs was 
nearly over, and when nothing more could be gained by re- 
maining, he and Santerre, the brewer, difmiſged their ragged auxi - 
Laries till another occaſion. 


The 
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The conftitation, which all the nation had fo 
often ſworn to maintain, was thus openly vio- 
lated, and every one plainly faw, that whether 
the king were confidered as a public functionary 
or a private man, the attack upon his houſe and 
perfon were equally illegal and unjuſt. 1 
N | | + 
The members of the common council, and of 
the department, diſapproved of what had hap- 
pened; and as the part which Petion, as mayor, 
had ated, was too viſible to be vindicated, the 
department ſuſpended him from his functions. 
All the conftituted authorities ſeemed to have 
gained courage and fortitude from the firmneſs 
of the king, and there was once more ſome rea- 
ſon to hope, that he would meet with ſupport 
and protection. 


La Fayette, at that time general of one of the 


armies on the frontiers, and attached to the con- 
ſtitution, but, above all, enraged to ſee the king, 
his former priſoner, ill treated by any mob where 
he himſelf was not preſent, left his army with- 
out aſking leave of abſence, and unexpectedly 
preſented himſelf at the bar of the aſſembly, to 


complain, in the name of his army, of the inſult. 


offered to the conſtitutional head of the nation:* 
| This 
* 'Theſe conſtitutionaliſts are undefinable men; Was this 


20th of June, when the king was attacked in his palace, any 
worſe 
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This ſtep of La Fayette announced a determi- 
nation that gave the royaliſt party ſome hopes; 
but the leaders of the Jacobins knew what ſort 
of a man they had to deal with, and La Fayette 
was glad to quit Paris next day, without any far- 
ther effort than that of empty declamation and 
menace, after having left his army without leave, 
and ſhewn a diſpoſition to defend the conſtitution 
and his want of force and of means to do it. 


This feeble and imprudent ſtep of La Fayette 
ſerved to ſhew the factions at Paris, that they had 
nothing to fear from the armies; and the Jacobin 
club, and all the papers that were devoted to its 
cauſe, were let looſe upon La Fayette and the de- 
fenders of the conſtitution with double vigour. 


During the ſuſpenſion of Petion from the office 
of mayor * he had been employed in writing a 
ſhort pamphlet, entitled, General Rules of my Con- 
duct towards the People. In this production he 
declared, it had always heen his determination 


worſe than the 5th of October, or than the mob that prevented 
the royal family from going to St. Cloud, at both of which 
M. de la Fayette aſſiſted? 
* The king was obliged, according to the as. to 
confirm or reject this, and all ſuch depoſitions of municipal of- 
ficers by the departments. He wiſhed, through delicacy, not 
to exerciſe his power in this caſe, where he was in reality a 
party concerned, but being obliged to decide he 23 the 
ſuſpenſion. 

1 5 never 
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never to let the blood of the people be ſhed, and 
he ſhewed, that the peaceable and ſactious were 
conſidered by him in the ſame light; and that 
any extravagances or violation of juſtice which 


they might commit would be confidered as errors 
only and not as crimes. 


Such a declaration was a ſufficient motive for 
the diſturbers of public repoſe to redouble their 
efforts in order to have him re-inſtated, and in 


every quarter of Paris the Jacobins cried out, Pe- 
tion 0% la mort. 


Though the camp of twenty thouſand men 
could not at preſent be eſtabliſhed, yet, as the 
third anniverſary of the revolution approached, 
and as it was neceſſary to recruit the armies, the 


Jacobin leaders found a pretext for inviting to 


Paris fœderates from all parts of France, and 
amongſt others from Marſeilles, from whence came 
a number of robbers and murderers by profeſſion, 
who had been particularly active in the maſſacres 
at Avignon ; but theſe latter arrived too late for 


the fœderation, and thoſe who came were not ſuf- 


ficiently ripe in miſchief to execute any great or 
bold exploit; ſo that the fœderation paſſed over 
quietly, only with this point gained, that to in- 
ſure peace and tranquillity the king and the de- 
partment had tamely ſubmitted to the re-inſtate- 
ment of Petion as mayor of Paris. 


This 
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This federation was the triumph of the ene- 
mies of the conſtitution, as the two former ones 
had been of the conſtitution itſelf, the cries of 
vive Ia conflitution were changed for vive Petion, 
and many cried vivE LA MORT, 


As the war now begun to take a ſerious turn, 
and as the flate of the interior was ſo worked up; 
that it was impoſſible long to prevent an open 
war between the two parties, in which it was 


pretty clear, that all well-minded and peaceable 
citizens would ſupport the king, the ruling party 


in the aſſembly hit upon a plan towards the end 
of July of inſuring themſelves ſucceſs. 


A decree was paſſed, declaring the country in 
danger, and rendering permanent all the aſſemblies 
of ſections, municipalitics, and departments; by 
which means any number of members who choſe 


to make an appointment at an uncommon hour 


for deliberating, might paſs what reſolutions they 
pleaſed, and overturn every thing. This was fo 
abſurd a thing, and fo diametrically oppoſite to 


| common ſenſc, that if it had not ſoon after been 


employed to overturn the whole order of things, 
we could ſcarcely expect that it could meet with 
credit, but the extraordinary proceedings of the 
night that preceded the roth of Auguſt are a too 
certain evidence of the fact. 


The 
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The arrival of the Marſellois, who were not 
in number above 400, put the bravery of the gal- 
lant national guards of Paris to the proof; 32,000 
brave burgeſſes, armed and cquipped, and wha 
boaſted for their firſt exploit the taking of the 


Baſtile, trembled before this handſul of determined 


ruffians. 


The Marſellois entered Paris at the Bariere du 
trone,* and traverſed the city till they came ta 
the aſſembly. Though this banditti were fatigued 
with a long journey, and with very bad treatment 
from the national guards of ſome of the towns 
through which they had paſſed, they began by 
obliging every perſon they met in Paris to change 
their cockades made of filk for others made of 
worſted. They overturned in their way all the 
flalls where ſilk cockades were ſold, and the 
32,000 guards complained, that it was very hard 
that ſtrangers ſhould come from a diſtance, and 
oblige them to wear a cockade they did not chr 
and when the conſtitution made no differen- 
between filk and worſted, provided the colours 
were national. 


2 


It was a ſcene that afforded great matter for 
reflection, to ſee the armed Pariſians, who had 
made all Europe reſound with their democratic 


* 'This was as if a body of men were to enter London by. 
Whitechapel, and to paſs to St. James's or. Hyde Park. 
bra- 
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bravery for three years, collect themſelves into 
groups, and ſeriouſly complain of the cavalier 
treatment of a ſmall party of banditti.“ 


Aſter having paid their homage to the aſſembly, 
where they were received with applaufe,F the 
Marſellois went to a tavern in the Elyſian-fields, 
where Santerre, the intended commander of the 
Pariftan guards, entertained them, and where 
near an hundred of the officers of the Pariſian 
guards were alſo dining. A quarrel was fuddenty 
ſtirred up, and the effeminate Pariſians were put 
to flight, with the loſs of one killed, five wounded, 
and two taken priſoners. Chance might account 
for the dead and wounded, but that 400 men 
ſhould carry off prifoners in the face of 32, ooo 
of their companions, is a novelty that cannot be to 
eaſily accounted for. The whole of the Parifians 
were in arms directly, they paraded and prepared 
for action, but durſt do no more. Thus did au- 


* Notwithſtanding all theſe murmurs and complaints, the 
van Pariſians adopted the worſted cackade before the evening 
of that day. 

+ This band of Marſellois waited on M. Petion before they 
went to the aſſembly, and were well received by him, whoſe 
duty would have been to chaſe them out of the city, as had 
been done at Lyons and ſeveral other places, and even at Me- 
lun, which is but a very ſmall place. The brave brigands con- 
ſoled themſelves for the ill treatment they received in the towns 
by pillaging and oppreffing the country peaſants, and reviſhing 
ſuch delenceleſs women as fell in their way. 


dacity 
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dacity and four hundred ſabres gain a victory over 
pufillanimity with an hundred and twenty cannons 
and thirty-two thouſand bayonets; and on the 
very ſpot where the Prince de Lambeſc three 
years ago had let ſticks and ſtones triumph over 
a regular army. It was on this ſpot that the Pa- 
riſian burgeſs triumphed over the regular army of 
the ſovereign; and it was here that a handful of 
the loweſt claſs of the people triumphed over the 
Parifian burgeſs. The triumph was complete in 
the latter caſe, the moment that audacious indigence 
found that the defenders of law o_ property were 
W and undecided. | 

The Jacobin cl ab was the next that received 
the homage and fraternal viſit of the banditti of 
Marſeilles, who became a part of the club itſelf, 
and, like the aſſembly of the nation, were by 
this means both a dehberating g and executive 
body.“ 5 

The paſſive citizens, thoſe who had not beds 
to lay upon nor breeches to wear, and who paid 
no taxes, had now a point of rallyment, and did 
not want inſtigators; ſo that the complaints 


againſt the conſtitution multiplied and became 


loud, and its deſtruction became eaſy. 


* After the tenth of Auguſt, as the aſſembly was mexely A 
paſſive inſtrument, it could not be looked upon as an aſſembly 
—— 
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As we already approach the laſt moments of 
the legiſlative aſſembly, it is neceſſary to give ſome 
attention to its compoſition. The firſt aſſembly 
had, as we have feen, been divided into three 
parties, this was divided into four. The par- 
tiſans of the oonſtitution were naw called the mo- 
derates, and occupied the ſame end of the hall, 
on the right hand of the preſident, where the 
ariſtocrats uſed to fit, On the left extremity, for- 
merly occupied by thoſe who raiſed the conftitu- 
tion, ſat thoſe republicans who were determined 
to pull it down; this end was called the moun- 
tain; immediately under which, and near the 
middle off the hall, were Briffot, Condorcet, and 
the Girond party, who were the conductors of the 
aſſembly, who combined, aſſorted, and balanced 
the. different intereſis, ſo as to undermine the 
confiitution, for which they had a moſt ſovereign 
contempt. The fourth diviſion of the aſſembly 
was alſo ſeated near the middle ; theſe laſt called 
themſelves independents, and, without having 
any particular views of change, were not much 
attached to the conſtitution. 


The members of the Jacobin club aſſociated 
with none but the men of the mountain, or the 
Gir Wiſts, * who were all of them members of the 

club, 


* This party called Girondiſts was compoſed of the deputies 
from Bourdeaux and the borders of the Garron ; ; that is to ſay, 
they 
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club, in which. the meaſures to be adopted by 
the aflembly were firſt debated ; ſo that the club 
was now actually become the legiſlating body for 
the whole of France, and this under the name of 
liberty. . 
Though the aſſembly - was divided into four 
parts capable of dividing or uniting, yet we ſhall 
hereafter ſee that, when undef the influence of 
fear the whole aſſembly became as one, and that 
when fear ceaſed to operate, they divided again; 
but that at all times the parties bore that hatred for 
each other, which oppoſes ſo invincible a barrier 
to the peace and happineſs of France. : 


Before we quit the irt revolution of France 
which gained ſo many admirers all over Europe, 
which is ſtill with ſome an object of admiration, 
let us take a view of the ſtate to which it had re- 
duced the country; let us examine the evils it 
had produced, and the bleſſings it had procured. 


"The firſt of the evils was the principle of inſubor- 
dination, which, ſoon becoming general, rendered 
order and government impracticable; and, inſtead 


they were Gaſcons, a name better underſtood, and by no means 
miſapplied in the preſent caſe. It was Briſſot and that party who 
wanted to conquer the whole world, and eſtabliſh a central 
aſſembly at Paris, | | 
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of leading to freedom, led directly to anarchy. The 
ſubſtituting a vain and illuſive philoſophy for the 
maxims of common ſenſe and experience, opened 
a door for error and for crimes which are its natural 
conſequences, and which muſt pervert ſeveral gene- 
rations, and prolong the miſeries of the country. 
Sophiſms put into the months of working men, 
who are not capable of ſeeing the danger to which 
they conduct, * give a wrong turn to the mind, 
which ceaſes to be capable of diſtinguiſhing mo- 
ral truths from moral deceptions, and right from 
wrong; and thus the conſcience of man, and 
that preference given by our nature to what is 
juſt, over what is unjuſt, deprives us of the moſt 
ſolid foundation which our Creator has laid for 
our preſervation and happineſs, 


The ſubſtitution of reaſon for religion was 
another fund of miſchief. Reaſon ſhould purify, 
but not deſtroy religion, which is the only 
check upon the paſſions of men, by holding up 
to all, the hope of reward and tear of puniſhment; 
by giving ſupport in adverſity, and moderation in 


— 


* As for example, the people were at firſt told that the nobi- 
lity and privileged people were /o numerous, that they devoured 
every thing. Under this idea they revolted, and when the ci-de- 
vant privileged perſons demanded juſtice, or at leaſt compaihon, 
they ſaid, that /o ſmall a portion of the nation did not merit 
attention. 


prof] perity. 
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proſperity.“ The man who hopes for a future 
reward, or fears a future puniſhment, is as at- 
tentive to his conduct in a deſert, and without 
witneſſes, as when ſurrounded with the officers 
of juſtice of a great city. Thoſe who conſider 
death as an eternal ſleep have nothing to conſult 
but their appetites and their will; for, as their 
lot is to be like that of the brutes that periſh, fo 
alſo will their conduct naturally be. Public in- 
ſubordination and private injuſtice are the natural 
conſequences of the derangement of mind which 
took place with the French revolution, and with 
which the world will always have to reproach the 
framers of the French conſtitution. 


We have ſeen the evils of their principles; let 
us now review the conſequences of their admini- 
ſtration. | 


The people had become poorer and more miſe- 
rable fince they paid no more feudal rents, nor 


* The manner in which the ſavage philoſophers of the revo- 
lution have acted with regard to each other and to themſelves, is 


a ſtriking example of this. Never was there leſs moderation nor | 


leſs humanity ſhewn by the chiefs of faction to each other. Men 
who had acted together as friends became ſuddenly the moſt im- 
placable enemies; and ſo ſenſible were thoſe who ſunk in the 
ſtruggle that no mercy was to be expected, that many of them 
have put an end to their own miſerable exiſtence. Such is the 


conduct of men when mercy and hope are baniſhed from the | 


human breaſt. 
D d any 
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any more tythes to the clergy; and the N 
become greatly more indebted than ever ſince 
it had ſeized the lands of the church.“ The 
nobility had been humiliated to gratify the vanity 
df bankers and burgeſſes, and the bankers and 
burgeſſes were more humiliated than ever by 
being obliged to cringe to the off-ſcourings of the 
nation. 


Commercial men had been pillaged that the 
poor might have plenty, and the poor were in 
greater want than ever of every neceſſary of liſe. 
The duty on the entrance of towns had been 
taken off commodities to render them cheap, and 
they had become dearer than before.? The power 


* The aſſignats already iſſued amounted to more than the 
whole value of the church lands; and the annual ſum which 
the nation was bound to pay as ſalaries to the elergy, was about 
five millions ſterling, or rather more. 


+ In private tranſactions the bold and violent Ze ER the 
reſpectable citizen to ſilence; and in every public aſſembly the 
advantage in point of numbers was ſo great in favour of the 
former, that the latter were fain to conceal their inferiority by 


keeping themſelves away. 


t In Paris the articles of life were dearer than ever; wine 


that uſed only to coſt ten ſols coſt now fourteen or fifteen ; and 


according to the expectation before the duties were taken off, 
it ought to have been reduced to five or fix ſols; other articles 


were in the ſame proportion. The reaſon was, that affignats 


and anarchy were ſo great enemies to induſtry, that the conſump- 
tion of every neceſſary of life exceeded the produce. 


= ; 
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of arbitrary impriſonment had been ſnatched from 
the hands of one monarch, and it was now ex- 
erciſed by forty-Jeven thouſand municipal officers, 
The liberty of the preſs had been granted to all 


by a decree, but every word written or ſpoken 


againſt the general will* was a crime of the 
deepeſt die, and never was liberty of opinion leſs 
enjoyed. 


All rehgions had been permitted by a decree, 
but the religious of all, ſorts were inſulted and 
oppreffed ; and, to conclude with all in one ſen- 
tence, liberty had been decreed, but men were 
neither free to ſpeak nor dreſs, except in the way 
that pleaſed the rulers of the Jacobins. Suſpicion 


was as dangerous as conviction; denunciation 


was amongſt the number of the patriotic duties of 
a citizen; it was become dangerous to be ob- 
noxious, but not dangerous to be guilty.F Rags 
had become honourable and ragamuffins power- 
ful, and induſtry and arrangement were baniſhed 


from the face of that miſerable country. Poverty, 


p * 


* This was a very ingenious contrivance to correct the prin- 
ciple of inſurrection and ſedition, which were protected and 
encouraged under their former names, but were repreſſed as 
diſobedience à la wolonte generale. 


+ The criminal and civil codes were to be altered, and juries 


had been. inſtituted, but juſtice had never taken its courſe, In 
party matters every thing went by the ſpirit of the times. 


Dd. 3 | diſcontent, 


* 
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diſcontent, and miſery, had come to ſuch a pitch 
under this complication of evils, that the Mill 
voice of reaſon could no longer be heard, nor the 
mighty promiſes of the ſaviours of the nation be 
believed; it was, therefore, neceſſary and natural 
to have recourſe to the remedy of inſurrection; 
the miſeries of the people had begun with one, 
and they were taught to think, that another might 
bring them to an end, 


The general practice of the revolutioniſts has 
been to aſk a little in order to take a great deal, 
and to promiſe a great deal and perform very 
little; by this double deception the moderate 
party was then made dupes, and conſtrained often 
to aſſiſt in doing what they did not approve of, but 
which they found themſelves forced to do by ne- 
ceſſity. | 


We have already ſeen the rapidity of that pro- 
greſs which men make in crimes, as ſoon as they 
have thrown off a regard for thoſe rules which 
have, in civiliſed nations, been conſidered as the 
foundation of order and happineſs ; whoever will 
take the trouble to confider the conſequences to 
winch the declaration of rights led, and the im- 
poſhibility which the legiſlative power experienced 
of reconciling their general principles to practice, 
will be convinced, that men ſhould be very care- 
ful how they adopt ſuch general principles; and 

that 
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that if modifications are neceſſary, it ſhould be 
in the declaration of rights itſelf, and not in the 
application of them to practice. 


The rights of ſavages is one thing, and the 
rights of men in civiliſed ſociety another. Un- 
luckily for the firſt promoters of inſurrection, 
they miſtook the one for the other, and pro- 
mulgated the code in France, which might have 
done amongſt ſome of the inhabitants of the 
foreſts of America, but which was totally unfit 


for any nation where regular government is eſta- 


bliſhed, and wealth accumulated by the induſtry 
of our anceſtors ;* and after once oſtentatiouſly 
promulgated that code, they had the vanity and 
folly to think, that it would he poſſible to ſet 
bounds to its application. 


This folly was moſt conſpicuous in the law ro- 
ſpecting the rights of voters in the primary aſ- 


* Far as the levelling principles have been attempted to be 
carried, their ultimate extent is not yet known, or, at leaſt, 


has not been applied. If poſterity are not bound by what 


their predeceſſors have done, why are the creditors of the ſtate 
paid intereſt or reimburſed their capitals ? What right has one 
man to exact rent from another for a houfe, which he himſelf 
neither built nor purchaſed, but which cante to him by inhe- 
ritance? According to the principles of the revolutioniſts ap- 
plied in a pure manner, property would no more deſcend than 
perſonal virtue or vice; and no man would have a right to any 
thing which he had not made, or purchaſed with the fruits of 


his own labours. | f 
D d 4 ſemblies 
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ſemblies for elections; and at the time we are 
ſpeaking, the clamour of the paſſive citizens, 
who had no votes, became daily more and more 
ſerious, ſo that it was very evident, that the con- 
ſtitution would not long exiſt, 


T be friends of the conſtitution were now 
treated ſomething in the ſame way that the friends 
of the ancient government had been treated three 
years before ; the attachment which they profeſſed 
to order and principle was called ariſtocracy ; the 
rich merchants were all accuſed of monopoly; and 
to be a proprietor of a great magazine of ſugar 
or coffee, was as great a crime in 1792 as to be 
lord of a caſtle was in 1789. 


A ragged coat was now become more honour- 
able than the embroidered epaulet, which the 
citizens of Paris honoured and reſpected ſo much 
in the firſt days of the revolution. The citizens 
now began to feel] what it was to flatter the 
rabble, and to accuſtom and encourage them to 
attack property; even Petion had complained, 
that he had been placed between the people and 
bis duty ;* and thoſe who had applauded the de- 
ſtruction of feudal rights and gentlemen's caſtles, 
murmured and complained when the grocer's 
ſhops were pillaged, 


* Entre ſon devoir et le bon peuple. | 
Things 
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Things were in this ſtate of diſorder when the 
Jacobin party, finding that La Fayette had not 
ventured to attempt any thing vigorous, and that, 
therefore, the armies on the frontiers were not to 
be confidered as likely to offer any ſerious oppoſi- 
tion to their deſigns, determined to puſh on boldly, 
to either fink under their enemies, or to cruſh the 
conſtitution and the royal family. 


The king had been induced to ſhut up the gar- 


den of the Thuilleries, on account of the per- 


petual mobs of people who aſſembled there, and 


who inſulted every perſon belonging to the royal 
family who appeared in it. The queen had been 
inſulted in one of the walks, and the audacious 
and ungenerous populace were perpetually under 
the windows of the king's apartments, loading 
him with inſults and injuries ;* and none of thoſe 
perſons who were attached to his majeſty's perſon 


or family could viſit the palace in peace and 


ſafety. 


* One of the methods of inſult conſiſted in accuſing the 
queen of every abominable crime; another, in ſinging ſongs 
where the king was treated with inſolence and ridicule ; the 
chorus of one of theſe will ſerve as a ſpecimen, 

Nous te traiterons, gros Louis | 
Biribi, 
A la fagon de Barbari 
Mon ami 


The 
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The aſſembly, contrary to every principle of 
right, determined, that though the garden be- 
longed to his majeſty, yet the terrace on the fide 
next the aſſembly belonged to the nation. The 
conſequence of this was, that the doors were 
opened, and the nation occupied its terrace; and 
the populace were ſtirred up to diſlike the king 
more than ever by an invidious and unmeaning 
diſtinction,* to excite which was the real end in 
view, as the ſimple poſſeſſion of a terrace was 
not in itſelf any object, particularly when the 
conſtitution and the contract between, the nation 
and the king was to he violated in order to ob- 
tain it. This ſucceeded as the Jacobins could 
with; the king attracted the fury which indivi- 
dual miſery and diſappointment occaſioned, and 
which thould have been directed againſt the aſ- 
ſembly. 


The country having been declared in danger, 
and all the ſections and other aflemblies perma- 
nent, the moment for exploſion was ready, it 


* This decree was ſo ridiculous, that though the aſſembly 
defire2 nothing more ſincerely than to paſs it, yet one or two 
members oppoſed it with ſuch ſolid arguments, that the motion 
was on the point of being thrown out, when the mob in the 
galleries, by menaces and noiſe, ſilenced the oppoſers, and 
obliged them to paſs the decree. 


only 


to 
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only became neceſſary to aſſign a motive and to 
give a ſignal.“ 


The comedian, Collot d' Herbois, fince then be- 
come more famous, and a poet of the name of 
Chenier, put themſelves at the head of the paſſive 
citizens on the ſections, and demanded the depoſi- 
tion of the king. The activecitizens proteſted againſt 


the legality of ſuch petitions, and a week was 


ſpent in hearing petitions and proteſts, in that 
aſſembly, which, as guardian of the conſtitution, 
ought to have puniſhed ſeverely, or, at leaſt, re- 
fuſed to liſten to the petitioners, who in propo- 
ſing the depoſition of the king, propaſed the de- 
ſtruction of the conſtitution. 


When a week had been paſt in this manner, to 
ſave time the inſurgent commiſſaries of the ſections 
employed Petion to preſent a general petition in 
the name of all the ſections, and the inſolent 
mayor of Paris revenged himſelf againſt his ſove- 
reign by formally demanding his /uſper/ion.} This 


* When the country was declared in danger, a decree /was 
made to arm the whole maſs of the people, but as muſkets could 
not be procured for ſo many, it was decreed that they ſhould be 
armed with Pikes. 


+ Jacobins never call things by their true names. Suſpenſion 
. ſeemed to imply a momentary ceſſation of thoſe functions which 
it was, however, firmly determined the unfortunate monarch 
ſhould never again exerciſe. 


I petition, 
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petition, ſor which Petion certainly merited the 
ſevereſt puniſhment, was applauded, ordered to 
be printed, and ſent to the eighty-three depart- 
ments, 


A committee of twelve members, compoſed of 
the Girondiſt party, was named to examine into 
the important, but illegal queſtion. The danger 
of pronouncing was thought fo great, that the 
report was retarded from day to day, and, in fact, 
never given, as the queſtion was decided ſoon 
after by the inſurrection of the 10th of Auguſt. 


La Fayette had been accuſed in the aſſembly, 
for his journey to Paris; the double charge of 
deſerting his poſt as commander, and of aiming 
at becoming protector in France, was brought 
againſt him, and contrary to the expectations of 
every one who knew any thing of the diſpoſition 
of the aſſembly, he was abſolved by a conſide- 
Table majority. Thoſe deputics who had ſpoken 
in his favour, were beat by the populace and 
dragged in the kennel. Ihe inſurrection was 
once more employed againſt the man who had 
firſt given it a ſanction,“ and the conſtitution 


* Aſop, perhaps, had a view to La Fayette when he wrote 
the fable of the boy who bit off his mother's ear when he was 
going to be hanged. If you had corrected me for the firſt of- 
tence, ſaid he, I ſhould not now have been here. 


violated 
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violated in attacking the members of the aflembly | 


* 


for their opinions in favour of its author. 

Various attempts were made to render victory 
more ſecure, by obliging the king to ſend off the 
only troops that now remained to protect his 
perſon. The regiment of Swiſs guards, compoſed 
originally of twenty-two hundred men, was re- 
duced to between fifteen and ſixteen hundred; 
The king refuſed, or at leaft delayed ſending 
them all away, and only ſent three hundred into 
Normandy ; a few remained in their barracks, at 
ſeven or eight miles diſtance from town, ſome 
were ſick, and ſome abſent, ſo that officers and 


men included, there remained about nine hun- 


.dred at the palace of the Thuilleries. 


During this regular operation of preparing the 
people for attack, 'and rendering the king inca- 
pable of defence, which in point of manoeuvre 
yields to no military tactics whatever, the ap- 
proach of the Duke of Brunſwick and the Pruſ- 


fian army added a ſtimulus to the attacking 


party. = 


The brigands from Marſeilles had been tranſ- 
| ferred from their firſt barracks, which were in one 
of the ſuburbs, to the ſection of the Cordeliers ; 
there they were near the center of the city, and 
- politivelyin the moſt revolutionary quarter of Paris: 
as 
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as this change took place during the night, its 
object could not be conſidered as a very legiti- 
mate one. 4 | 


On the 7th of Auguſt regular plans began to 
be laid for attacking the palace. It is not our 
intention nor our buſineſs to enter into all the de- 
tails which are pretty generally and well known; 
we ſhall be contented with ſhewing, as hitherto, 
the perfidious manœuvres of the revolutionary 
party to obtain victory, and their crimes and 
crueltics when it has been obtained. 


We have already ſeen that the revolution has 
totally changed both men and meaſures. That 
what we alledged to be true concerning the danger 
of its firſt principles, is confirmed by experience; 
that the gradual ſicps from inſurrection to ſettle 
their firſt rights, and then to overturn them, has 
been not only a natural but neceſſary conſequence 
of the ſetting out on falſe grounds at firſt. What 
we have now to ſee, is rather the crimes than the 
manceuvres of the revolution ; the firſt are nearly 
over, becauſe there will ſhortly remain no enemy 
againſt whom they can manoeuvre. All prin- 
ciple, all plan of government, and all law being 
from the 1oth of Auguſt at an end, it became a 
perpetual conflict of parties at war with each 
other for power, but not for principles. 


With 
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With the phantom of a conſtitution, every 
thing capable of captivating opinion in neigh- 
bouring nations was at an end; but the rulers 
got poſſeſſion of riches, and the hireling tribe 
were all at their ſervice. Till this ſecond means 
of troubling the repoſe of Europe ſhall be wreſted 
from them alſo, they will ſtill be formidable.* 


Never had the approaches of a beſieged city 
been carried with more art and ſkill than the 
attack upon the king in the palace of the 
Thuilleries. We have ſeen that his guards have 
been diſmiſſed, his confidential ſervants impri- 
ſoned, or frightened away ; royalty had been al- 
ready degraded in the eyes of a turbulent popu- 
lace, and the armed force of Paris, which might 
have made ſome effort in his favour, had been 
diſorganiſed, and, to crown all, was under the 
command of Petion, the moſt cruel and revenge- 
ful of all the king's ſervants. 


It was well known at the palace and in the 


aſſembly, that an attack was meditated, but 


* Thoſe who calculate on the duration of the revolution, 
ſhould attentively conſider, that while they can create aſſignats 
in France, and with a ream of paper pay for the building of a 
hundred gun ſhip; and with another ream ſend ten thouſand men 
into the field, that country muſt be formidable ; but by degrees 
the impoſſibility of ſuch exertions approaches, and we may from 
that moment expect the return of ſomething like order, for 


crimes will then coſt money. 
| ng 
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no effort was made by his Majeſty ¶ Note K.] to 
do any thing more than what ſelf defence entitles 
every man to do, and what as firſt magiſtrate of 
the nation the conſtitution made it his duty to 
do. The calumnies upon that head are all long 
ſince done away, if to have conſulted perſonal 
ſafety, by all the means in his power, could be 


any foundation for accuſation. 


mn - 
' wx 
yes: 4 


Inſurrection, holy inſurrection, was the only 
way to get rid of the king and the conſtitution, 
and on the gth of Auguſt the procureur ſyndic of 
the department of Paris, M. Redever, announced 
to the aſſembly that it was preparing. Petion 
appeared at the bar, and was interrogated as to 
the ſtate of the people ; he declared that they 
were very diſcontented, and mutinouſly diſ- 
poſed. The project of firing the cannon of 
alarm, and ſounding the tocſin, were announced, 
yet the mayor, who had the whole national 
guards at his command, and the cannon of alarm, 
as well as the tocſin, in his power, ſpoke as if he 
could not find any means to prevent what he 
pretended to fear. 


Never was a more complete impoſition at- 
tempted to be practiſed upon mankind, than to 
examine the mayor about his means of preventing 
what it was well known he was occupied in pre- 
PAaring 3 


4 
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paring;“ nor never did any people let them- 


ſelves in ſo daſtardly a manner be juggled out 


of a conſtitution, which with all its faults they 
ſtill wiſhed to maintain. The diſpoſitions, 
as well as the conduct of Petion, were well 
known, and the national guards ought to have 
choſen a chief who would give them permiſſion 
to act. If it was lawful to rebel, they ſhould have 


rebelled againſt the mayor when he refuſed to let 


them carry arms without particular orders, except 
in their own ſeftions, while the rabble, ſupe- 


* Beſides all the other proofs, the petition for ſuſpending the 
king, preſented by Petion, and ſent to the eighty-three depart- 
ments by a decree of the aſſembly, was a plain and well au- 
thenticated proof of his and their wiſhes, particularly, as of 
forty-eight ſections, twenty=two had proteſted againſt the peti- 
tion, and no notice had been taken of their proteſt ; beſides, the 
ſending to the eighty-three departments was either to influence 
their opinion, or to know their will; if it had been this latter, the 
aſſembly ſhould have addreſſed the people of Paris to demand 
peace and a ſuſpenſion of their plans, until the views of the de- 
partments ſhould be known; but this would not have anſwered 
thaif purpoſe, for a great majority throughout France was for 
the King and the conſtitution. The reveries about the republics 


of Condorcet and Briſſot had not made great progreſs in the pro- 


vinces. They were not ſo well adapted for ſeducing the opi- 
nion of the lower claſs as the principles of the firſt aſſembly; 
ard it was only by decorating the name of republic with the 
word equality, that it went down at all. It. is to be pre- 
ſumed, when the diſcovery ſhall have penetrated into France, 
that men are not thore equal under a republic than under a mo- 
narchy, thieir illufion will vaniffi-and they . things ta 
2 — | 
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rior to all orders, were preparing to attack the 
palace. 


Here is a good and awful leſſon for thoſe men 
who are fooliſh enough to oppoſe law to revolt 
and rebellion, when they ſhould only oppoſe 
force. The conſtitution, which all France had 
repeatedly ſworn to maintain, was going to be 
openly attacked by an armed rabble, and the ſol- 
diers of that conſtitution, attached to it by duty 
by principle, and by oaths, in obedience to one 
of its regulations, which ſaid that the mayor was 
to give command to the military, without which 
it could never act, ſtood peaccably by, and let 
the whole be overturned. 


For men ſo ſtupid or ſo puſillanimous it was 
not worth while to make laws, nor eſtabliſh prin- 
ciples, for they were incapable of applying 
them when made, or of protecting them from de- 
ſtruction. 


It has already been ſaid that the council-generalof 
the Hotel de Ville was diſpoſed to ſupport the con- 
ſtitution and the king; and as Petion was obliged _ 
to obey this council, he began by deceiving it till 
the hour fhould arrive when he might a& fot 
himſelf. The mayor, in order to prevent the 
council and the department, both of which were 

uperior to him, from penetrating his deſigns, or at 
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leaſt from having any pretext for ſuperſeding him 
in his authority, ſtationed ſome troops to defend 
the palace, and gave an order in writing to M. 


Mandat, the commander of that guard, to oppoſe 
force to force, ſhould the — be attacked.“ 


The council at the Hotei de Ville was perma- 
nent, like all the other aſſemblies, but in the pre- 
ſent criſis was better attended than the others. 
The aſſemblies of the forty-eight ſections were 
permanent by law, but could not be ſaid to be 
ſo in fact, for moſt of the citizens were; as national 
guards, occupied at different poſts in their re- 
ſpective quarters of the city. At twelve o'clock 
at night a body of thoſe men who were deter- 


mined to deſtroy the conſtitution, ſeparated from 


a meeting which they had held; a few of them 
went to each of the forty-eight ſections, and 
inftantly taking poſſeſſion of the books and pa- 


/ _/ * This order has been conſidered by ſome as a proof that 


Petion really meant to exert himſelf againſt the people. 
But it is evident that it was only given as a blind to the 
oppoſite party, as the firſt thing done was to get poſſeſſion of 
that order, and to deſtroy it. Petion was apparently under the 
greateſt anxiety till he knew that this order was deſtroyed. 


+ The king's miniſters had applied to the tional aſſembly 
for a decree that would permit the national guards to rally 


themſelves wherever danger might require; but Petion oppoſed 


this propoſition, ſo that this meaſure ſo neceſſary for public ſe · 
curity was ſtifled at the very moment it was: moſt neceſſary. 
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pers, ſuſpended their deputies in the general coun- 
cil at the Hotel de Ville, and named ſome of them- 
ſelves in their place: thoſe new deputies ſet off 
immediately, and by violence expelled ſuch mem- 
bers of the council as were there. Petron the 
mayor, Manuel, and Danton alone, were not ſuſ- 
pended. * 


By this ſudden, violent, and illegal ſtep, all 
oppoſition from the common council was pre- 
vented; and the virtuous Petion had colleagues 
with whom he could act, and from whom he 
was certain of affiſtance. 


The firſt uſe made of their new power by 
thoſe intruders, was to ſend for M. Mandat, 
the commander of the guards ftationed at the 
palace. The unfortunate Mandat, undeeifive 
between his duty to Ins ſovereign and his obe- 
dience to the town council, heſitated to obey, 
although totally ignorant of the change that had 


»The ſuſpended deputies were ordered to return quietly 
to their reſpective homes, and to ſay nothing. This is the 
mode that highwaymen diſmiſs thoſt whom they. have-rodbed. 
Perhaps, without this injunction, etiforecd by threats, ſome of 
the members might have gone to the palace and diſcloſed what 
| had happened, which, if they had done, Mandat would not 
have obeyed ; and, perhaps, the department inight have taken 
ſome violent meaſirres, for there was yet an interval of fix hoiirs 
to be dreaded by the new ma giftrates, before their forces, tlie 
rabble, ſhould be fairly on their march. 
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taken place, He was ſent for a ſecond time, and 
with reluctance obeyed. When arrived at the 
Hotel de Ville, he was interrogated, treated like 
a criminal, and ordered to priſon ; on deſcending 
the ſtairs, under a guard, his brains were blown 
out, and his body thrown into the river.* By 
this murder the order of Petion, to oppoſe force 
to force, was ſuppreſſed, and the few guards who 
were at the palace were left without any com- 
mander, and without knowing what was become 
of him, or who to obey, 


Let thoſe who cry out perpetually for aſſem- 
blies of the people think of this, and confider 
with what facility a very few, and thoſe the moſt 
worthleſs of the people, by aſſuming the name 
of the whole at the hour of midnight, overturned 
the conſtitution by depriving its anointed king of 
the only means of protection which he had 
left; never after this let the fignal given by 
the infamous Charles IX. from the tocfin of 
the Louvre, be cited as an example of kingly 


government, without joining to it the ſignal 


\ 


* The order of Petion was ſearched for, was found, and 


deſtroyed. This is a clear proof, if any were wanting, that the 
whole was concerted between the new municipality and the 


mayor, otherwiſe they could not have known that ſuch an 


order exiſted. It proves alſo, that to deſtroy that order was 


one of the chief motives for killing the unfortunate com 


mander, 


Eos. which 
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which at this hour was heard from the cathe- 
dral of Notre Dame,* as an example of what the 
leaders of the people are capable of doing. 


During all this time, the audacious Marſellois 
were aſſembling and leading on the inſurgents, 
collected from all quarters of Paris, and compoſed 
of the loweſt of the people, but chiefly from the 
Fauxbourgs St. Antoine, and St. Marceau. 


A part of this banditti, armed with pikes, ar- 
rived at the Place de Carouſelle, behind the pa- 
lace, at about ſeven in the morning, and ob- 
tained admiſſion into the court, by pretending to 
come for the protection of the king; but this 
army of pikemen was no ſooner admitted, than 
it manifeſted a very different intention, and be- 


* Tt is not pretended that the carnage of the 10th of Auguſt 
was equal to that of the St. Barthelemy for the number of its 
victims, but it was fully equal for the cruelties exerciſed, and was 
breught about by an abuſe of power (unwarrantably ſeized 
npon by men who called themſelves repreſentatives of the 
people) full as flagrant as that of Charles IX. the one is an ex- 
ample of the crimes of monarchical, and the other of popular 
government, but they are equally odious. 

+ Theſe were always the quarters of the city famous for 
petit peuple, ſomething like St. Giles's and Seven Dials in Lon- 
don. St. Antoine is by much the moſt extenſive, and furniſhed 
three times as many as the other; the whole amounted ta.about 
twenty thouſand. The dernocrats of the -firſt aſſembly had 


flattered the St. Antoine heroes by calling i it the F auxbourg de 
p! loire. 
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gan to pervert the ſpirit of the national guards, 
who had been there during the night. 


With fo many precautions and manceuvres to 
enfeeble the defence of the palace, and deliver 
the king and his family into the hands of his ene- 
mies, their ſucceſs could not be very problematical ; 
but the democratic tyrants wiſhed to make aſ- 
« ſarance doubly ſure,” and M. Raderer, the 
procureur ſyndic of the department, at the head 
of a deputation of its members, put the finiſhing 


ſtroke to the work by deceiving the king, and 


thereby prevailing upon him to go to the national 


In following the council of Rœderer, the king 
is more to be blamed than, perhaps, in any action 
of his life; firm in refiſting the friends who coun- 


ſelled him to quit his palace, and truſt himſelf 


into the hands of the friends of the conſtitution, 


he mended to the advice of an enemy, ſſ and de- 
livered 


* The attachment of the directors of the department to 
royalty and the conſtitution was known, but it was compoſed 
of timid men, and all of them a little tinctured with demo- 
cracy, We have always ſeen, that-ſuch men are incapable, 
upon any ſerious criſis, of taking the meaſures they ought to 
take, and that the lovers of anarchy have an immenſe advantage 


over them. 
+ Roederer himſelf could never be miſtaken as a friend to 
the king. He was, in fact, a man who, acting only from per- 
Ee 4 | ſonal 
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livered himſelf into the hands of that aflembly, 


which had applauded the petition preſented but 
a few days before for his ſuſpenſion. 


Since the king had accepted the conſtitution, 
and ſworn to maintain it, he had ſhewn the moſt 
determined reſolution to keep his word, and had 
reſiſted every offer,“ and every temptation ta 
the contrary ; there can, therefore, remain little 
doubt, but that he embraced this fatal determina- 
tion from a belief, that it was the only method 
of preventing bloodſhed ; that the term of kingly 
dominion in France was near approaching, he 
had long had reaſon to ſuppoſe, and ever ſince 
the 20th of June muſt have been certain. But 
though he muſt have conceived, that his enemies 
wanted his throne, he had, probably, no idea, 
that they wanted his life, nor that of his family. 
Royalty had long been a burthen, and ceaſing 
to act as a king, he determined to ſubmit in the 


ſonal motives, made court to all parties, and took care not to 
offend any openly. Even in the preſent cafe, when he led the 
monarch and his family captive, he might and did boaſt of 
having faved their lives. The queen oppoſed herſelf ſtrongly 
to this meaſure. p 

* For the offers made to the king by the royaliſts and con- 
ſtitutional parties, who had coalized in order to oppoſe the anar- 
chiſts, ſee Note L. at the end; as none of theſe were attempted 
to be put in execution, we ſhould not have noticed them, were it 
not to prove, that the party of moderate revolutioniſts could 
conſpire as well as others, as ſoon as they could no longer rule. 


man- 
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manner that was the leaſt likely to be fatal to his 
people, to his family, and to himſelf. 


We have alrcady obſerved, that the details of 
this terrible day are foreign to the preſent work; 
beſides, this day alone would require a volume : 
we muſt, therefore, only look to the conduct of 
the leaders of the people, and ſtill follow them 
out in their villany and in their cruelty. 


On the arrival of the royal family at the aſſembly, 
they were not received with any ſtudied marks 
of diſreſpect, for the queſtion of which party was 
the ſtrongeſt was not yet decided. 


The king, on quitting the palace, had given 
orders, that no reſiſtance ſhould be made,* he 
- had even ordered that it ſhould be evacuated ; 
but, through the confuſion which reigned at the 
time, his orders were not communicated to the 


* The words of the king were, „ Allons, Meffeurs, il n'y a 
% plus rien à faire ici.” This was a direct order to abandon 
all idea of reſiſtance, and even to abandon the palace itſelf; and 
had it been tranſmitted to the guards and gentlemen who were 
in the apartments, would have prevented the battle, and thereby 
greatly diminiſhed the horrors of. that bloody day ; but in the 
' midſt of the confuſion it was forgotten, and this made the guards 
in the palace think that the king had baſely abandoned them 
M. Bertrand, in his letter to the preſident of the national con- 
vention, ſays, that there were ſo many witneſſes to the truth of 
chis fact, that it is impoſlible to doubt its reality. 


Swifs 
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Swits guards, nor to the other ſoldiers who were 
in the palace; and it is probable, that if the king 
had remained in the palace, or if the order which 
he left had been attended to, that day would 
not have been ſo fatal to his party. 


Thongh the Swiſs, and all the guards and 
other perſons in the palace, loft courage when 
they found themſelves abandoned, and thought 
that they were betrayed, yet the victory was at 
firſt on their ſide, and it is aſtoniſhing how they 
made head againſt ſuch a numerous enemy. 
There were not above 1000 perſons in all who de- 
fended the palace, and who were diſperſed in diffe- 
rent courts and apartments; their aſſailants had 
cannon, while thoſe in the palace had none; yet 
above 4000 of the aſſailants were killed, and the 
victory would, in all human probability, have been 
decidedly in favour of royalty, had its brave de- 
fenders not thought they were abandoned by his 
majeſty, and left to be facrificed.* There are, 
therefore, many reaſons for thinking, that without 
the inſidious advice of Rœderer the Jacobin 


* Tf they had not thought this, their firſt outſet having been 
victorious, the national guards would have joined them, as thoſe 
brave fellows always prefer the ftrongeſt fide, and it would 
have ended like the fufillade of the Champ de Mars, the caufe 
of order would have triumphed, and, perhaps, time might have 
operated gradual changes on the conſtitution, that would have 
rendered it capable of maintaining itſelf, 
faction 
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ſaction would not have ſucceeded, notwithſtand- 
ing all its precautions.* 


The roth of Auguſt is, no doubt, the day on 
which the anarchiſts prevailed completely ; but 
there is not a day in which they were either more 
contemptible or more horrible. The cowardice 
of the morning was equalled only by the cruelties 
of the afternoon ; cowardly combatants they be- 
came mercileſs conquerors, and the aſſembly ſet 
the ſeal upon its infignificance and its perfidy 
to the nation, by becoming the paſſive — 
of the faction which ruled. 


No ſooner had victory declared on the fide of 


the people, than the ſanguinary mefſengers of 


the mob and the aſſembly vied with each other 


*The contraſt between the 14th of July, 1789, and the 
roth of Auguſt, 1792, is very ſtriking. At the period firſt 
mentioned, the peaceable and quiet inhabitants of a large city 
riſe in a maſs, and put to flight, without bloodſhed or reſiſt- 
ance, a very numerous military force; on the roth of Auguſt, 
a very inconſiderable military power is oppoſed, and at the 
firſt with great ſucceſs, to a maſs of people, bred up to in- 
ſurrection and plunder, and well ſupplied with arms and am- 


munition, which laſt the guards of the palace wanted, The 


Marſellois and their companions were commanded by General 
Weſterman, a Pruffian, and had abundance of ammunition, 


each man having 100 cartridges, while the guards ſent to pro- 


tet the palace had only three charges. 


in 
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in humbling bis majeſty and cxalting the leader 
of the factious, the mayor of Paris. The decrees 
of that memorable day are too deſcriptive of the 
abject and mcan ſpirit of the aſſembly,“ but that 
of their hatred to royalty, not to be preſerved as 
ſpecimens of their manner of acting. 


It was decreed firſt, that his majeſty ſhould be 
ſent to the palace of the Luxemburg, with his 
ſamily. The deerce of ſuſpenſion was only pro- 
viſional, the civil liſt was ſuſpended, but a re- 
venue for the king was to be aſſigned. There 
appeared in all this ſome remains of a regard for 
royalty, but no- -Theſe decrees were to deceive the 
cighty-three departments of France, ſeventy- three 
of which were known to be in favour of royalty, 
and a miſcrable priſon, hard treatment, and the 
bare neceſſaries of nature, were for Louis XVI. 
and his unfortunate and amiable family. This 
more than Machavilian duplieity and ſavage 
cruelty was planned in preſence of that intereſting 
aſſemblage of ſuffering goodneſs, innocence, and 
beauty, that would have diſarmed any other band 


'* During the whole of the day the mob ſent addreſſes and 
propoſitions to the aſſembly, ſome of which were ridiculouſly 
extravagant, and all were received with enthuſiaſm, and whatever 
was propoſed was decreed * acclamation and unanimity. [See 
the Appendis Note M.] 
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of 8 and robbers, Except a French national 
aſſembly.* | 


All men are not obliged to be brave, for bra- 
very is a natural quality, and not an acquired 
accompliſhment ; the aſſembly might, therefore, 

be excuſed for the conduct it purſued while 
under the immediate influence of perſonal fear, 
were it not that, in proportion as that fear wore 
off, its decrees became more cruel and unjuſt. 
At the end of the fourth day the king and kis fa- 
mily found the proviſional ſuſpenſion converted 
into impriſonment, in which all the comforts, and 
many of the neceſſaries of life, were denied them; 
while the aſſembly added to the mockery of the 
injuſtice by aſſigning them a fixed ſum of money f 
for ſupplying their wants, which was neyer in 
tended to be paid. 


The aſſembly was afraid to ſhow their inten- 
tions till all the faithful attendants of the mo- 
narch had been diſperſed ; and it was not till after 
the few gentlemen were diſperſed who had fol . 


* As it is eſteemed a republican virtue to call things by their 
true names, beſides, as brigandage and murder have become 
honourable in France, it is to be preſumed that the calm repre- 
ſentatives of the Fren peo be no objection to their 
own rules being a themaſelyes. ” 

+ Half a million 8; W. , or about twenty 
thouſand pounds; but 4e were nw no more than the 
words of an intoxicated man—neve# thou | t of after. 
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lowed him to the national aſſembly, that the 


royal family was put under the care of its moſt 
cruel enemies, Petion and Manuel. 


The monarchy of France had ceaſed morally 
to exiſt ever ſince the 14th of July 1789, and 
an end was put even to the ſhadow of kingly 
power by this laſt inſurrection. Hitherto a jum- 
ble of principles ill-combined had been the occa- 
ſion of much miſery, misfortune, and crime; but 
what. follows was reſtrained by no principles 
whatever, by no government, nor even by the 
appearance of one; and, if what is paſt is a ſpe- 
cimen of the conduct of men under the combined 
influence of miſtaken principles and violent paſ- 
ſions, what follows is a ſtill more terrible one of 
what men do when under the influence of paſ- 
fon only, without the controul of any principle 
at all. In the firſt part of the revolution people 
talked of right and juſtice, though they do not 
ſeem to have been underſtood; but, in the latter 
part of their career, the democratic leaders have 
only talked of neceſſity, expediency, and ſeverity. 


